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Dear Reader: 


This Draft Resource Management Plan/Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DRMP/DEIS) 
for the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument (CSNM) proposes and analyzes alternatives for 
long-term management of the Monument. We have made every effort to disclose and discuss 
important perspectives on the environmental impacts of the alternatives including the preferred 
alternative Jn June 9, 2000, the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument was established by 
Presidential Proclamation 7318. In this Proclamation, the BLM was directed to complete a 
resource management plan. This DRMP/DEIS is the initia! <ffort of completing the resource 
manzgement plan for the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument. 


We welcome your comments on the contents of this document. We are particularly interested in 
comments that address one or more of the following: (1) new information that would affect the 
analysis; (2) possible improvements in the analysis; and (3) suggestions for improving or 
clanfying the proposed management direction. Specific comments are most useful. BLM will 
respond to comments addressing the adequacy of the DRMP/DEIS in the Proposed Resource 
Management Plan/Final Environmental Impact Statement. This CSNM DRMP/DEIS will also 


be published on the Medford District's web site, www.or.blm.gov/csnm. under “Draft Resource 
Management Plan.” 


There are four resource management alternatives proposed in this DRMP/DEIS. Al! public 
comments received pnor to Apn! 2002 were considered in identifying and addressing issues 
during the development of alternatives for managing the Monument. Also considered was 
information supplied by tnbes, State and local governments, other federal agencies and data 
developed by BLM staff. The alternatives were designed to provide different management 
activities that protect, maintain, restore and/or enhance Monument objects, resources, and 
ecological processes while providing opportunities to the public to enjoy this unique southwest 
Oregon landscape. In compliance with Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) § 1610.4-7, 
Aliernative C was identified as the preferred alternative. Although a preferred alternative is 
identified, it 1s recognized that parts of the other alternatives would also meet management goals 
or possibly new information will be identified and, as a result, dialogue and comments received 
on this draft plan will be heavily relied upon in .»e formulation of the Proposed Management 
Plan/Final Environmental Impact Statement. In accordance with BLM Planning Regulations, 43 
CFR 1610.2(e), ninety (90) days shall be provided for review of the draft plan and draft 
environmental impact statement. The 90-day period shall formally begin when the 
Environmental Protection Agency publishes a notice of filing of the draft environmental impact 
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statement in the Federal Register. In order to be considered for the Proposed Pesource 
Management Plan/Final Environmental Impact Statement, wntten comments must be received 
within formal comment penod. Written comments will be accepted »n this CSNM 
DRMiP/DEIS until September 20, 2002. 


Comments, including nomes and street addresses of respondents will be available for public 
revicw at the Mec‘ord Distnct Office: 3040 Biddle Road, Medford, Oregon dunng regular 
business hours (8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.) Monday through Fnday, except holidays. Individual 


ot epee _ request confidentiality. a ee ee 
pumninantly st the heglanios of sour comments, Such requests will be honored to the extent 


allowed by law. All submissions from organizations or businesses, and from individuals 
identifying themselves as representatives or officials of organizations or business*s, will de made 
available for public inspection in their entirety. 





BLM will discuss the vanious management alternatives and answer questions pertaining to ihe 
Monument in public meetings. Meeting locations, dates and times will be published in the 
Medtord and Ashland newspapers and on the BLM Medford District's web site, 


www.or.bim.gov/csnm under “Public Meetings.” 


Please keep this copy of the CONM DRMP/DEIS as information provided may be referred to, but 
not reprinted, in the Proposed Resource Managemeni Plan/F'nal Environmental Impact 
Statement. 


Written comments pertaining to the CSNM DRMP/DEIS should be sent to: 
Ted Hass, CSNM Team Leader 
3040 Biddle Road 
Medford, OR 97504 


or comments may be e-mailed to Ted_Hass@or.blm.gov 


Sincerely, Sincerely, 
CN heet Fo L0eaben 

Ric Ron Wenker 

Monument Manager District Manager 


Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument BLM Medford District 

















CASCADE-SISKIYOU NATIONAL MONUMENT DRAFT 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 


Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument Acting Manager Recommendation 

I recommend the proposed draft plan and environmental mmpact statement (E'S) for the Cascade- 
Siskiyou National Monument be publeshed for interagency and public review and comment as 
required by 43 Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) 1610.2. The draft EIS considers all rssues raised 
during plan scoping that are within the decision space allowed by the Executive Order which 
proclaimed the Monument designation and other non-discretionary programs and policies. The 
alternat'ves defer proposing land use allocations or management directions that are precluded by the 
need for the livestock grazing study required by the Proclamation. The actin alternatives were 
prepared in accordance with applicable planning procedures and are designed to protect, maimtam. 
restore or enhance Monument objects, resources and processes while proveding opportunities to the 
public to enjoy this unique southwest Oregon landscape 


ument Manager 





Medford District Manager Recommendation 

| recommend the proposed draft plan and EIS for State Director filing in accordance with 40 CFR 
1500. Although the District staff has sdentified a preferred alternative, it 1s subject to change based 
on the inter-agency and public comments and further staff review The proposed plan im the final 
EIS may be the same as the preferred alternative in the draft E1S or a combination of alternative 
elements. Upon completion of the approved plan and your approval of the record of decision. the 
Cascade-Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Arca will be deleted from the April 14, 1995 approved 
Medford Resource Management Plan and managed as a separate planning area 


hn Conbeg) 


Ron Wenker, Medford Destrict Manager 





Oregon/W ashington State Director Concurrence and Approval to File 

I concur that the draft plan and EIS have been prepared im accordance with applicable directives and 
1s ready for filing with the Environmental Protection Agency. on behalf of the Council of 
Environmental Quality. The document ss approved for filing as required by 40 CFR 1506.9 





ry ¢ 21 2f 
‘ Lint dag Ae ‘ 
Elaine Y nsku Oregon Washington State Director 
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CASCADE-SISKIYOU NATIONAL MONUMENT 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN 
and 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 


(X) Draft Environmental State nent ( ) Final Environmental Statement 
Responsible Agency: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management 
Type of Action: (X) Administrative ( ) Legislative 


Abstract: This Draft Resource Management Plan / Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement (DRMP / DEIS) describes and analyzes the impacts of four alternatives for 
managing the public lands within the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument (CSNM). 
The Monument currently includes 52,947 acres of Bureau managed lands, all in 
southeastern Jackson County, Oregon. The alternatives provide objective » and 
recommendations to protect and manage CSNM objects, resources and processes. 
Alternative A (no action) describes the existing management situation. The other 
alternatives were designed to protect, maintain, enhance and / or restore CSNM objects, 
resources and processes while allowing the public to enjoy this unique southwest 
Oregon landscape. The difference in the proposed alternatives is the degree of 
management intervention necessary to meet the desired goals and objectives 
Aliernative C is BLM’s preferred alternative. 


Comments: Comments on this document are requested fror: all interested and / or 
affected agencies, tribes, organizations, and individuals. In accordance with Bureau 
planning regulations, 43 Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) 1610.2(e), ninety (90) days shall 
be provided for review of this DRMP/DEIS. The ninety day period shall begin when 
the Environmental Protection Agency publishes a notice of the filing of the draft 
environmentai impaci statement in the Federal Register, most likely in May, 2002 

The cover letter to this document provides specific dates addressing the end of the 
comment period and when a public meeting will be held to discuss the Draft Plan 


For further information contact: 

Richard Drehobl, Interim Monument Manager 
Bureau of Land Management, Medford District 
340 Biddle Road 

Medtord, OR 97504 

541-618-2200 
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USER’S GUIDE 


Environmental Impact Statement is divided into two volumes. Volume | includes a 
summary, five chomers, glossary, references, and an index. Volume I includes map 
and appendices. Also mcluded is a large map of the analysis are (Plate 1). 


The Summary is a synopsis of the Draft Resource Management Plan and Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS /DEIS). Tables that briefly compare the 
respective alternatives and summarize the effects of the alternatives to the resources, 


Chapter 1 (Purpose and Need) contains introductory material for the Draft Resource 
Management Plan /DEIS. It describes the purpose and need for the preparation of the 
document and identifies the issues that will be addressed. It also describes the 


Chapter 2 (Affected Environment) describes the environment that could be affected or 
impacted by implementing any of the alternatives. It includes a description of the 
environmental processes, resources and major uses related to the msues Tables are 
found throughout the chapter. 


Chapter 3 (Description of the Alternatives) ts divided into the following sections 
Introduction, Alternative A (No Action), Alternative B, Alternative C (Preferred), 
Alternative D, Management Common to All Alternatives, and Alternatives Considered 
But Eliminated From Detailed Analysis. Alternatives B,C and D describe various ways 
activities would be managed in the CSNM_ Each alternative has a different emphasis, 
seer nan nerves comnts taeccapede m declradh ere: je: oer tee or 
protect, restore or enhance relevant and important ecological and biological value(s). 
Tables that summarize some of the management activities of the propowd alternatives 
are found throughout the chapter 


Chapter 4 (Environmental Consequences) describes potential rmpacts and changes to 
the CSNM environment with the «nplementation of esch cf the alternatives. Tables 
summarizing effects to the resources, process or users are fownd throughout the chapter 


Chapter 5 (Consultation and Coordination) includes a surmman zation of publ 
List of Preparers for the Draft Resource Management Plan / DETS 


The Glossary, References and Index prowide an aid to the reader om finding and 
understanding the material contained in this document 


The Maps and Appendices in Volume II contains additional information 0 ard the 
reader in understanding the document. The large map (Mate 1) prowides a more 
detaiied look at the analusts area and can be used to locate specific pownts of interest 
mentioned in the text such as road numbers 


vi VI 














Summary 


Abbreviations and Acronyms 
BLM Bureau of Land Management 
BIrM Best Management Practice 
CEQ Counc aon Environmental Quality 
CFR Code of Federal Regulations 
CSEEA Cascade Siskivow Ecological Ernphasts Area 
CSNM Cawade-Seshivou Nahonal Monument 
CWA Clean Water Act 
CwD Coarse Woody Detvris 
DEA Diversity Emphasis Area 
DEIS Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
DOW Department of Interior 
EA Environmental Assessment 
EIS Environmental impact Statement 
ESA Endangered Species Act 
FLPMA Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
PSETS Final Supplemental Environmental Impact Statement 
GIS Geographic Information System 
HLRC Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex 
IMP Interom Management Poboy 
}CWAA jenny Creek Watershed Assessment and Analysts 
KIGWA Klar -th-lrongate Watershed Analysis 
LSOXw, Late-Successsonal and Old-<Growth 
LSR Late Successsonal Reserve 
MACS Monument Aquatic Conserv ation Sti ategy 
MDO Medford District Office 
MIMBI hon Board Feet 
NEPA National Environmental Protection Act 
NHPA National Historic Preservation Act 
NPS National Park Service 
NRCS Natural Resource Conservation Service 
Nwrer Northwest Forest Plan 
Ode C Oregon and Calitorma Ratlroad Company Revested Lands 
ODEQ Oregon Department of Environmental Quality 
ODFW Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlite 
OGEA Old-Growth Emphasis Area 
OHV Off Highway Vehicle 
ONHP Oregon Natural Heritage Program 
OWRD Oregon Water Resources Department 
PUNST Pacitic Crest National Scenic Trail 
ms) Probable Sale Quantity 
RMP Resource Management Plan 
RNA Research Natural Area 
ROW) Record of Decision 
SCS Soil Conservation Service 
SSS Special Status Species 
TMDLs Total Maxtroum Daily Loads 
LBCWA Upper Bear Creek Watershed Analysis 
USDA United States Department of Agriculture 
USD! United States Department of the Intenwor 
USFS United States Forest Service 
LUSFWs United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
USS Lnited States Ceologic Service 
wowvr Water Quality Management Plan 
WSA Wilderness Study Area 
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SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 


ISSUES 


The Cascade-Siskivou National Monument (CSNM) was established on June 9, 2000 
when Preudent Witham |. Clinton issued a Presidential Proclamation (Appendix A) 
under the provisions of the Antiquities Act of 1906 (Appendix B). This Draft Resource 
Management Plan / Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DRMP / DEIS) provides 
possible management strategies that achieve the vison and goals pursuant to the 
Proclamation. The CSNM was created to protect an array of biological, geological, 
hydrological. archeological and historic objects. Although important individually, 
collectively these objects in the context of the natural environmental processes Compr. 
a umque, diverse ecosystem 


The Proclamation, which is the principal direction for management of the CSNM, clearly 
dictates that the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) manage the Monument “to protect 
the otyects identified.” All other considerations are secondary to that edict. The guiding 
principle for management of the CONM is to protect, marntain, restore or enhance 
relevant and important object(s)) The Proclamation provided specific management 
direction and thus, the alternatives presented in this draft Plan are necessarily 
constrained ty those resources affording required protection. As a result, the range of 
alternatives presented on this planning document for the CSNM is narrower than typical 


Pi M resource management plans 


Based on scoping comments recerved and subsequent analysis aod evaluation, major 
planning meues were identified Those msues are listed below In addition to the rmsues 
identitred in scoping, the proposed Plan will address basic environmental and 
management rsues mncluding native plant communities, wildlite habitat, access. 
recreational opportunities, off-highway venice use, special forest products, water 
quality and visitor use. Specific issues addressed in this DRMP / DEIS are 


© Plant Community Health 
© Access and Transportation System 
© Hiking Non-Mechanized Recreation 


© Visitor Use 


Special Forest Products 
Mechanized Recreation 
Recreational Animal Stack L se 
bacthities / Rights-of Way 


Livestock grazing management will not be addressed in this Plan The Presidential 
Proclamation directed the Secretary of the Interior to “study the impacts of livestock 
grazing on the obyects of biological interests on the Monument with speciic attention to 
sustamning the natural ecosystem dynamics.” The Draft Study of Livestock Impacts on 
the Obyects of Biological Interest in the C ascade-Siskiyou National Monument (USD 
20001) was published in April, 2001. After the Draft Study Plan is peer reviewed and 

tre public has an opportunity to submit comments, it will be finalized and fully 
implemented The mmpacts of live tack grazing will be assessed upon completion of the 
study 
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ALTERNATIVES 


The Draft CONM Resource Management Plan and Draft Environmental Impact 
Siatement desonihes four alternatives for management of the CSNM. enchudeng a “No 
Acton” Alternative A. The “No Action” Alternative will ewentially serve as a bavlhine 
tor most resowrce and Land uve allacationms It will allow the reader to compare \ anous 
strategies for future management. The three “action” alternatives, Alternouves B.C and 
D., describe various ways activities would be managed in the CSNM. Each alternative 
has a different emphases, primanhy defined in terms of the amount of management 
Mtervention necessary to meet the primary goal of protecting, marntamung, restoring oF 
enhancing relevant and wnmportant ecological, hodogical, geological, and archaeological 
otyects 


Alternative A (No Action) 

The No Acton Alternative, Alternative A. de cnibes the current management situation 
whech ts essentially the BLM Medtord District Resource Management Plan gradance 
combuned with the additional non-discretionan specific direction of the Presadential 
Proclamation The No Action Alternative tails to provide or create opportunities for 
enhancement of the monument \alues bevond the immediate protective measures of the 
Proclamation It allows the reader to compare the current interim management with 
Vanous strategies for future management (Alternatives B.C and D) Thes alternative 
will serve as a bosebne for most resowroe and land uve allocations 


Alternative B 

Alternative B promotes natural ecosystem processes in the management of plant 
communities One exception to this philosophy would be mn the management of voung 
comiter stands that exrst as a result of past management practices In the voung coniter 
stands, active management would be umplemented to ensure the establishment of 
comifer trees. Activities such as recreation and visitor use are not promoted and 
accomadations for these uses would be minimal The transportation system would be 
maintained at minimal levels mainly for resource protection and many roads would be 
closed and of naturally decommiesuned 


Alternative C 

Alternative C 1s the preferred alternative It sn orporates active management tor 
protection and marntenance of the conifer commurutes while lmerteng some ground 
disturbing management tools that may be used in maintarwng and restoring the other 
plant communities Recreation and visitor use is accommodated at levels that dont 
intertere with protection, maimtenance and or restoration of Monument otyects and 
resources The transportation system would be managed to accommodate viertor use 
and satety while Closeng and decommissioning roads (both mechanics end natural) on 
order to protect Monument resources 


Alternative D 

Alternative D promotes aggressive management for protection, marmtenance and 
restoration of Monument resources through the use of all management tools ay arlable 
Recreation and viwtor use would be accommodated to the fullest extent possitbe while 
protecting Monument resources The transportation system would be managed to 
acoomemadate and promote sritor use, where feasible and satety while aggreservely 
choseng and decurmmmsenmn, roads (both mechancal and natural) on onder to protect 
and restore Monument resources, 




















Summary 


MANAGEMENT COMMON TO ALL ALTERNATIVES 


Other omportant meaues were raned durmng scoping whach are of concern to the public 
but which opeciix management direction as a result of the Presadential Proclamation 
have been adequately addressed in other NEPA dacuments, are governed by exmteng 
laws and regulatams of the scope m so narrow that alternatives to management 1 not 
appropriate Becowse management of these msues has already been determined 
alternative: for thowe maues are not presented on thes Plan The management of the 
tallow ming msues are drecuseed mn turther detail mn the “Management Corman to All 


Alternatives” section om Chapter 3 


© Aquatic | Labitat 

© The Sada Mourtamn Wilderness Study Area 
© Wildfire Suppresssan Actry ites 

© Special Use Activities 

© Snags and Coarse Woody Debris 

© Fish and Wildlite by the State of Oregon 

© The Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 


© Special Status Plants and Anmmals 


© Nowous Weeds 

© Au Quality 

© Archacological Sites 

© Hyatt Lake Recreation Comples 
© Veeual Resources 

© Off-Highway Vehuctes 

© Livestack Grazing 
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Table S-1. Comparison of Alternatives 
leswe Alternative A Alterwetive B 
\ eprtatien ° ur) ey pela + A lkeme mamta) prem o> wes 
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Treat up to 1. of nate 
grasslands tor marmtenance 
*Treat up to 1%". of nate 
grassiands Rerng om aded 


*Treat ap ‘wo 10°. of areas 
dermenated by annua! 
grasses of @det We rastere to 
Ralv: grawlames 
*Treat up to 20. of 
wedpelan! ceancthus @ands 
for marmtenam ¢ 

*Treat up te 2%". of the eat 
womdlands for premectiem 
and Mmarmicnane 
*Treat up to 20°. of the 
woediands @ aded hy 
virus for restematien 
*Treat up to 10". of the 
open oak savanna tor 
Protection and restoration 
ol ne femetng te mmrtate 
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Alternative B 


The fellowmg pnortized 
critecna would be used when 
identifying treatment arcas 
under Alicrnative B 

1) The overrading priority 
would be the roduction of 
high fucl hazards along thre 
ndge line that separate the 
north sovth mmagement 
zones (map 42) 

2) Where recent stand 
replacement events have 
occurred and i 1 
determined that some 
treatment 1s needad to help 
re-establish trees 

3) Those ccotegiom within 
the CSNM that currently 
lack LSOG habsat and 
have relatively high 
amounts of potential habrtat 
(habutat 3) 

4) Young stands that need 
to be treated to mecrease tree 
growth in order to 
accelerate the cratio: 
LSOG habuat 
characteristics of to reduce 
moderate to high levds of 
msect and disease related 
mortality 

S) Where carly- 
successional forst rs 
adjacent to (genenally 
within | 4 mile) esting 
LSOG., such that feating 1 
would lead to dev clopment 
of larger Mocks of LSOG 
habitat 

6) Young stands 

(habutat 3) om areas 
generally lacking L SOG 
habitat and which wil 
res. ond to treatment by 
accelerated dev clapment 
mite LSOG habetat 

Y ounger stands are 
generally comudere d more 
responsive te treatment and 
should be given a high 
proerity 

7) Stands withen reopanan 
areas and subw atasheds 
lackeng LSOG habrtat 

and or desired structures 
&) Effectiveness monnormg 
of all treated sites 





Alteraative C 


The follow ung pnontuzed 
crtcna would be used when 
identifying treatrm a1 arcas 
under Altcrnatac C 

1) The oversding prionty 
would be the reduction of 
high fuc! hazards along thr 
ndge line shat separate the 
north south sxmagement 
7ones 

2) Treatment of activity 
fucls (excess stesh that 
results from stand 


4) Treatment of al! stands 
with high fir hazard «hin 
‘es mile of LSOG habuat 
(type 1&2) 

S) Treatmat of forest 

have moderate fire hazard 
and that are within |. mile 
of exrsteng LSOG habtat 
6) Treatment of LSOG 
habrat that have high fuc! 
hazard Non-commercial 
thinning may occur mm some 
of these stands before fue! 
treatments © reduce the 
white fir camponents w rhen 
LSOG habtat at risk duc to 
density (decreased \ igor). 
msect infest ation. drsea se. 
or fuel ladders 

7) Effectiveness montpring 
of all treated sites 








4) Treatment of all stands 
with high fie hazard w ahin 
'- mile of LSOG habnat 
(type 1&2) 

S) Treatment of ali m 
habntat type 3 that have 
moderate tre hazard and 
that are within ‘'. mile of 
existing LSOG habrtat 

6) Treatment of LSOG 
habutat that have high fue! 
thinning may occur im some 
of these stands before fuel 
treatments © reduce the 
white fir camponents » ttn 
LSOG habéat at risk due to 
density (decreased \ igor). 
msect infest ation. drsea se. 
or fuel ladders 

7) Treatment of cxssting 
LSOG habuat that have 
high fuel hazard by 
commercial thinning habrtat 
types | and 2 with high fuel 
hazards and tranting the 
activity fuels 

8) Treatment of all &rest 
stands mm habitat type § 
withen '. mile of cxrsteng 

1 SOX, habrtat that have 
moderate tue! hazard to 
reduce fue! loading 

9) E flectrveness monrtoring 
ot all treated sites 
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Alternative C 


° No commercial coblecian 
of any Special Fors 
Products 

° No public collechan of 


¢ Special use perm its meued 
for admunmt ratrvc purpon cs 
on tradsmonal nati 
Amencan gthering 
Purposes 

° Ferrewoad collection 
personal ue allowed by 
perma only m slash decks 
* Collection of rack goms 
for perscmal use only by 
permet mm pre-d esignated 
sites 





Alteraative D 


* No commercial collecthan 
of any Specsal Fors 
Products 

° No public collechan of 
plamt matcnal crcem™ casual 
coblechan of 

mushrooms tumgi. for 
personal usec 

° Special uxe perm its maucd 
for admumist ratrvc purpon cs 
of traditional natryvc 
American gathering 
Purposcs 

° Firrewoad collectian 
personal ue allowed by 
permet only om slash decks 
and treatments arcas « here 
pre-designated trees are 
marked 

* Casual coflechon of 

rock gems for persamal use 
only by permen m pre- 
designated si tes 
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* Closed Schoherm 
road (41-2E-10.1). 
except between the 
southwest ection line 
of T 408_R 4F Sec 4 
and the Coapeoo road 
where at prov ides 
access to pra ate 
Property 

* Closed Randoore 
Pass Road (40-4E - 
19.2) past the punction 
with road 40-45-41 0 
* Closed Skookum 
Creek road 40-25-28 
and 40-36-27 2) past 
the punction with road 
40-96-27.) 

* Closed road 41-24 - 
1.0 past the pont 
where it casses the 
Pacifx Crest Natonal 
Scemec Tras! 

* Closed road 41-31 - 
9 0 past the barncade 
m T418. RIE. 
Section 9, 

SW! 4nwi4 

* Closed Lone Pine 
Ridge Road (40-44 - 
31) past the black mm 
T4058, RIE Secten 3) 
* Closed an w- 
numbered road which 
crosses the Oregon- 

( aliforma border at 
the section bne 
between sectioms ~ 
and 18, T4118, R4I 

* Closed an w- 
numbered road which 
crosses the Oregon. 
(Caltornca border at 
the south sedron line 
of Section 13, T415. 
RoI 








T 40S8_R 4E Sec 4 and the 
Copco road where rt 
provides acass to private 
Property 

* Randcore Pas Road (40- 
45-19 2) past the punct son 
with road 40-45-31 0 would 
be closed for use by 
unauthon Zed vchicles 

* Shookum ( revk road (40- 
2E-28 and 40-36-27 2) past 
the punction with road 40- 
%E-27.1 would be closed for 
use by unauth onzed 
vehicles 

* Close the Pilot Rock 
acoess road (BLM #40-2E- 
33) where ot mmtersects old 
Highway 99 with a gate ® 
prevem vehicle access 

* Road 41-2£-90 past the 
barricade wm T41S8, RIE. 
Section 9. SWI 4NWI 4 
would be closed and lef to 
decommission naturally 





Alteraative C 


The tramportanon plan 
wauld be semilar to the 
other ahermnatives crcept for 
the specific roads bested 
below and mup 3) 

* Schohewm road (41-25 - 
10 1). the western parton 
would be cised and 
mechamically 
decommiss:daned. the 
middic porta would he 
closed and Eft to 
decommrssiai naturally. the 
eastern potion would be 
closed far use by 
unauthon zed vchictes 
excep betwcen the 
southwest section bine of 
T 408 _.R 4E Sec 4 and the 
Copco road where a 
provides acarss to private 


Property 

* Pilot Rock Read (4! -2E- 
3 0) past the pant where @ 
ctosses the Pacific Crest 
National Scemc Trasl would 


access road (BLM #40-2t - 
33) om current aondmeon 
* Randoore Pas Road (40 
4L-19 2) past the punct son 
with road 40-45-31 0 would 
be closed fr use by 
unauthon zed vchicles 
* Skookum Crevk road (40- 
2E-28 and 40-36-27 2 
Segment A) past the 
junction wrth road 40-44 - 
27.1 would be improved 
down to whee Sections 
(T 408_R 4 jand 
1 T.418_R JE )meet and 
closed to unau thonzed 
vehiclos between Novem her 
ond April | of cach year 
Skhookeum Cr mad past the 
commen hacet Sec 
(T 408_R 41) and Sechon 
147 418_R AP) would be 
close to wnasthorized taflk 
throughout the vear 
° Improve the Soda 
Mowntarn lookout road for 
extended sanson use and 
mstall a gat where q@ur 
road takes off te the 
bewewh overt 





Summary 


Alternative D 


The transportation plan 
would be senilar to the 
other ahernatrves crcept for 
the specif raads bested 
below and mup 33 

* Schohewn road (41-25 - 
10.1%. most of the road 
would be cised and 

mex hann ally 
decomemisssaned. the 
caseTn potion would be 
closed fa use by 
unauthon zed \chicles 
except beturen the 
southwest section bine of 

T 405_R 4 Sec 4 and the 
Copco road where nt 
provides acarss to private 
Property 

* Randoore Pas Road (40- 
4E-19 2) past the punct son 
with road 40-45-31 0 would 
be closed and mechanically 
decommiss:aned 

* Skookum Crevk road (40- 
2E-28 and 40-32-27.2) past 
the punction with road 40- 
%t-2 = wowld be umproved 
and * ope to the public 
throughout the year down to 
where Sation 

(T 40S8_.R.5E_) and Section 
WT 418_R JE) meet 
Shookum Creek road past 
where Sation 

(T 408_R. 36) and Section 
1 T 41S_R. 36) meet would 
be closed to una uthonzed 
use and mayor portion of the 
road mechanically 
decommiss:aned 

° Improve spur road in 
Secthon 2117 408_R 46) 
that tres back mito the BLM 
99.36.32 3 road 

* Prot Rack Read (4) -21- 
4.0) past the pant where @ 
crosses the Pacific Crest 
National Scemc Trarl would 
be closed and mechanically 
decommisssaned 

* Improve the Prbt Rack 
read (BLM #40621... .44). 
21-30 before the PONST ) 
to allow all sanson use 
Thes may mnchude surtace 
rock of surtoe rock plus 
onl 
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Issue Alternative A Alternative B Alterastive C Alterastive D 
Transportation * Lone Pune Ridge Road * Road 41-25 -90 iscgmenmts | * Road 41-34-90 past the 
system (com.) (40-36-31) pastthe black mm | A&B) past the barricade m barncade m T4158, R2 E. 
; T40S, R3E Secton 31 T41S, R2 E. Seation 9. Section 9, SWI 4NWI 4 
would be ciosed and icf to would be Cimed and would he cbmsed and 
decomminwon naturally mechani ally mochamealh 
° The un-numbered road docommston od decommrssraned 
which crosse the Oregan- * Lone Pune Ridge Road * Lone Ponce Ridge Road 
C aliforma barder at the (40-38-31) pastthe block mm | (40-36-31) past the block m 
section line between T405, RE Secten 3! T4058, ROE Secten 3! 
sechoms 7 and 18, T415. would be closed and lef to would he chrsed and 
R4E would be closed ‘or docommision naturally mechanically 
use by unauth onzed ° The un-numbered road decommisssaned 
vetacles which crosse the Oregan- ¢ The un-nurmbered roid 
° The un-numbered road Cahiforma barder at the which cross the Oregan- 
which crosses the Oregan- section bine betwcen Califorma harder at the 
Califorma harder at the sechoms 7 and 18, T415. section bine between 
south section bine of Section | R4E would be closed for sections 7 and 18, T41S. 
13, T41S, RIE would be use by unauth onzed R4E would be closed for 
closed and efi to vetucles use by unauth onzed 
decom: ssion naturally ¢ The un-numbered road vehicles 
which crosse the Oi gan * The un-mumbered road 
Califorma barder at the which crosse the Oregan- 
south section line of Section | Califorma harder at the 
13, T41S, RIE would be south section bine of Sectron 
closed and mechamically 13, T41S, RIE would be 
decommissian closed and mechamically 
decommissianed 
Mechanized ° All forms of * All forms of mecham zed ¢ All forms of mecham zed ¢ All forms of mecham zed 
Recreation mechamized recreation | recreateam are restacted to recreate are restacted to recreatum are restacted to 
are restacted to road roads designated for pubb roads designated for pubbc roads designated for pubb 
designated tor public access access access 
access * No roads would be ¢ Designating roads ¢ Designating existing mads 
* Snowmobiles are designated for snow mobile specifically for non- of constructing new roads 
allowed on roads im use thus the Manument meotonzed mecha mzed specifically for nen. 
the designated areas would be closed to recreatian could be motorized mecha mized 
listed on map $3 snow mobiles comsidered im the future recreatian could be 
¢ All BL M-admmonist ered comsudered m the future 
roads mm the narth zone ¢ All BL M-admmomst ered 
(map 42) of the Monument roads mm the Manument 
would be designated for would be designated for 
snow mobil use exca@yt snow motik use cxcgy 
roads designa ted as closed roads designa ted as closed 











or decomrorssion ed 





of decommission ed 
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Issac 
‘on 
mechanired 
Recreation 





restrictiams on hang 
gliding of parasailing 











Altersative B 


* No new hekheng tras 
would &\ dewgna ted 

+ No new tals woukl he 
comtructed 

° Hakeng m RNAs confined 
to cursteng roads trarls 

° No Camping ® monument 
excep at design ated 
campground (Hyaa Lake) 
and depersed “no trace” 
camping along the PCNST 
* Campfires allowad only om 
Cristing giates rings 6 
Hyatt Lake Campground 

* Techmcal rock chimbung. 
hang gliding or para saibng 
ts not allowed m the CSNM 





Alterastive C 


* The Pacefx Crew “National 
Scemec Trail m the only 


officially designated trai! on 
CSNM 


* Hekeng m RNAs confined 
to exmstomg roads trarls 

* Dispersed “ne trace” 
camping allowed across 
entire Mmomument crcept for 
the RNAs and ¢ructures m 
the Bou 4) ranch arca 

¢ Orgamzed Groups that 
have cxrsteng permits «ould 
be allowed to camp outede 
of designatad campground 
(Hyatt Lake) Renewal of 
permit wowkl be analy ad to 
ecsure its Camernstency with 
Protection af monument 
otyects No new 
applications tr group 
camping would be accemed 
° Group camping «ould be 
allowed for admmomrstratr ¢ 


Purposes 

* Campfires allow ad within 
CSNM except the R NAs 

* Techmcal Climbing not 
allowed m the CSNM 

* Hang Giabong Para-Saling 
allowed om designated arans 
by permit only 





Summary 


Alterastive D 


* The Paceix Crew Natrona! 
Soom Trail » the ans 
offxsath dewgnatad tras! om 
cS\M 

° Allows prapenal of new 
tras! designation cw 
comtructem ® the future %© 
be anals zed actows 
monumenm cucm om the 
WSA and RN As 

* Hekeng m RNAs o- 2fimed 
to crsting roads trarhs 

* Dispersed “ne trace” 
campeng allowed across 
entire Monument Crcept fer 
the RNAs and ¢ructures mm 
the Ben 4) ranch areca 

* Organized Crroups that 
have existing permet. would 
be allowed to Camp outede 
of designatal campground 
(Hyatt Lake) Renewal of 
permit «oul! be analy ad te 
ensure its camsistency with 
Protection of monument 
emects 4 limited number 
of new apphcations for 
group camping world he 
analy zed to ensure 
comerstency with protection 
of monument dyects 

* Croup camping «ould be 
allowed for admumstratiy ¢ 
Purposes 

° Campfires allow ad « rthen 
CSNM except the RNAs 

* Technical Rock Chenbeng 
allowed on Pilot Rack only 
* Hang Crlabing Para-Salong 
allowed in all area of the 
monument crcem the WSA 
and RN As 
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Isswe Alternative A Alterastive B Alternative C Alternative D 
Recreational * Allowed throughout | + at allowed m the CSNM_ | + Recreational anemal wach =| * Not allowed m RN& 
Anomal Stock the CSNM crcgt m usc would Ne allowed tor ° Number of tack per 
Use RNAs recTeatiomal Purposes ory group would he * animals 
°C omen: ial (So commen: ial on overmgn trips and | > 
recteateemal animal revteatiomal anima! sten b zremals om day trip 
Mack use ape ations use) ° Ammals an net ov craght 
would mot te ° Net allowed m RN A& wrth 100 feet of waters 
comuderc J m the ° Number of Mack per edge (mcludes eprings. 
CSNM unt group would he 4 anrmals seeps. and streams) 
completian of on overmgs trips and 6 ° Animals shewid he tod 
mana semen plan animals om day trips weed fra food at lat 24 


° Ammal an ma overmgh | hours pret © cmering the 
wethen 200 feet of « aters Monument 

edge (on hudes springs. ¢ No requiremem to furnish 
weeps. and strearm) toad for recreational 

° Actrvety net allowed om aremals ster k but if feed » 
South Mgt Zane (map 42) furnished catified wad 
from Now 15 to May | free teed can he sup phed 
°C wrmmenc ial recreatinal 


Springs. seeps. and strearms) 
* Foad for commetial stack 
anemals must he brought on 
(No grazing) 

* Feed brought m to CSNM 
must he certified «ced tree 
¢ Ammmals should he ted 
weed free food at last 24 
howrs prior ® emterong the 
Monument 

* Commercial recreatinal 
amma! stock we actrvity ® 
not allowed im South Mgt 
Zone imap 42) from Nov | § 
to May | 
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Premectocm ray gation 
amd cw prdhin s@lety 





(pet Camp get) tow + mater 
comer tacubty © etteen 
CoM 


+ Pemevitia! ont a qquerseteem ow 
CORTE TION of Rew. penton 
comer tacubry on 
SUrremndeng « areeramity 

© Pomorie! few ( cmmatrun teem 
of Rew \rster Cemer m the 
“COTES COMOEMIT Ati 
rone of CUNY 

oe parking aff of reads 
CREP at dewgn ated wines 


provided where necessary 
for pu health ame sate ry 
o New permanent ten bet 
could he Com@rac ted omly om 
the recreation Come entration 








sik 

















Rights-of-W ay 





ANerestive A 


o New Rigins of Way 
ROR) apie ahem 
are nooepeal a . 

« why red 

New fae vbetees consid 
he Comet tad om 
CONM as bong a they 
dem | omertr. «oth 
Preme. teow of renee 
and on Phoneme 
eyects) 
eC CO FVPRORIDNG aber 
site Pecemnals we omsld 
he analy zed tew 
i a 
POC TU FRB APPME WT 
ctyects 

New fae vhetees commbd 
te Penelt at crmsteng 
COMPIEPINK aT HOW ARES 
with some VRM 
beret ait meme 





oo new Right Way 
(ROD) ewegt for vad 
cursteng reghts (VER) 
Ne mew fa shes 
comtracted wm ( SNM 

° Neo new Com. ae 
sites 

e No new addetwma! 

tac sheers at CL rsteng 
Rd 








COMP IRER at ior sete har 
meet VRM elect es 
© Develap a sree agree rfc 
manragemem © an aha h 
addresses ste eff remy 
amd \ pea! Frese aCe 
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Environmental Consequences 
Analysis Assumptions and Guidelines 


The following assumptions and guidelines were used to guide and direct the anzhyses of 
environmental comequences: 


¢ = The alternatives would be implemented substantially, as described im Chapter 
3, including the Management Common To All Action Alternatives 


¢ = The Bureau of Land Management would have suffioent funding and personne! 
to rmplement and enforce the plan. 


e 8 =©6©Current trends m recreation use would continue 


© The planning period for the analysis is the next 10 years at which time the BLM 
will evaluate the plan and make necessary adjustments Short-term impacts are 


those that would occur during the first five years of plan implementation. 
Long-term impacts are those that would occur beyond the first five years. 


¢ Specific actions to protect human life would be taken regardless of the 
management critena in the plan alternatives 


¢ = Li estock grazing in the Monument will continue at present levels (Alternative 
A, and will be governed by applicable laws and regulations. Once sufficent 
data is gathered from the study to determine impacts of livestock grazing on 
the objects of biological interest, a Plan amendment addressing livestock 
grazing activities would be completed. 


¢ Research and monitoring would be fully funded 


¢ The Best Management Practices (Appendix AA) and Monument Aquatic 
Conservation Strategy (Appendix BB) are common to all action alternatives. 


¢ = Site specific NEPA analysis including required surveys would be accomplished 
before implementation of activities in the proposed alternatives. 


Summary of Environmental Consequences 


The following tables briefly surmmarize the eftects of the proposed alternatives to 
important resources, processes or objects of the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument 
In most cases, summarizing only gives a broad overview of the effects to the important 
resources, processes or objects of the Monument. A complete analysis of the 
environmental consequences as a result of the proposed alternatives can be found in 


Chapter 4 
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Po:ratial Vegetation Treatments for | ate 0 acres 3,400 acres | 7500 acres | 14.200 acres 

seccessional and (id 4(.rowth Protection 

Potential \ egetation Treatments for Diversity 0 acres 0 acres 2,000 acres | 2,000 acres 

ft mphawn 

Potential \ egetation Treatments for No.iews 300) acres | 3.000 acres | 3,000 acres | 3,000 acres 

Weed Management 

Potential new trail construction fer non- 0 rmiles 0 mules 0 mules 20 miles 

mechanized s chictes 

Land a. ailable for commu ~ ication sites 3 acres 3 acres 3 acres 3 acres 

Miles of major utility corridors ay ailable 15 miles 15 miles 15 miles 1S miles 

Number of property owners denied reasonable 0 0 0 0 

access te their property 

al o_o 

Land under reciprocal Rights-of Way 30.260 acres | 30.260 acres | 30.260 acres | 30.260 acres 

agreement 

Mechanical Decommission 0 miles 0 miles 24 miles 52 miles 
-_"_— 

Natural Decommission O miles 49 miles 2% rules 6 miles 

tmprove Drainage and Block Road to the 77 miles 2% miles 21 miles 12 miles 

Publ 

Improve Road and | cave Open 0 miles 3 miles 0 miles 3 miles 

Block Read to Public 0 miles miles 4 miles 7 miles | 

Miles of BL Mi managed roads open and 174 miles 168 miles 174 miles 171 miles 

maintained for public use 
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brerease | rtatecm as a rewestt 
of Mowmament designation has 
reseed em unauthewr sed 
coPlectong of artifacts 


Drapersed grazing does net 
have an affect on archeology a! 
renerroes 





C lesare of atret +) porte. of 
Formad and natural dew corrnesster 
of aeat SO pies further hermes 
site Oesturhan ¢ 


Mereemal amount of \egetation 


managemer reselts om somal! 
fetential of drturhance to sites 


Increase im \ psetateam as a renal 
of Monument designatren has 
resulted mm unauthew) zed 
coflecting of artitacts 


Drapersed grazing dees nev 
have an affect on archeological 
FENerUFCES 


Cuitural Resources 





( beomare of 28 mies of road and 
Raturel dec crnmmeesccmn oof # 
fretes berets srte Orsturham « 

Mec hamn alhy dec crn ssc mong 
24 eles of road mereases 
Petential of drsturheng sites 


Increase mm \icratien as a resett 
ot Mowmument designation has 
resulted om unauther zed 
coflectong of artifacts 


Drapersed grazing dees net 
have an affect on archeology a! 
FeNenurCe’s 


= 


nature! dew cen siem oof © PP hes 
hermets sete Oreturham ¢ 
Mec hann all) dec orn ssccmmeng 
§?) wiles of road greatiy morease 
reve ot sete Greturmam « 


Moaderate amen of \ egetatien 
Managemen using hea, \ 
equapenety has Poghes! penertia! 
few site drsturhan ¢ 


Increase mh \ pertateem as a result 
of Mowmament desognatian has 
resulted om unauthor sed 
coflecteng of artifacts 


Drapersed grazing dees newt 
have an affect on archeology al 
FENOMFCES 





( bomare orf 19 ppeles of road and 
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Pere  Poramdd . bemeerte oot aw rest 
"7 pehes oof magtanr a! wert e fonds 
hus dewreawd vurtme 
Devteer arc ate CF ee 
F remecem Fates om chmod Fomads 
ell rowan ater ec natural bev ob 
Fc rwtemg rend at are cmmew few 
all cane ENE FECEN Ig VETS 
Fre rae! Pree rrrtC ha «Fe esther: 
of de gr adatiew oot fom verte 
ard Beth hemes ame om reused 
Chere Fates 


Nor Ve gtetatie tre atmme rts 
rewellts pm me pm reane mm sertace 
desta. co sPert torr Pet rosé 
of Catastregiinn fire me roases 
whe consid reset mm ver Pog 


wet! CFO rer Fates 





Shige dew rease 6m sedberme rt 
Hrewn  hom emg Renatebs 


Marmtarn has ardenn frre 
« a as 











Short term moderate de. tease 
om seddorment from choseng ame 
he OPEN SS eeMnrng Renaels 


| omg term effects are Stow 
recenery of naturally 
dec ommmmrsstomed roads resetting 
mare natural level 
sedrmentation rates tora longer 
Prerred orf treme 

bepress ed © WD) rec rerrtemerit 
lower water terneratures 
moreaxe m hur | oy as a fenelt 
of an a celeratiom tow ard late 
sek Cossecm | Characterretics 6 
riparian areas 

Rede ed frre hazard resettong 
wr dec reawe Prk cot alastrenpitpns 
destryrname ec eh Fepaernan are ms 








( hemagre ont 2S prwhes orf rend 
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Leong term faster rece ery ef 
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te natural levels «= wethen a few 
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Lemme) Prendiermte whew torr 
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( wemestaerse ether ts are low te 
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ao ad oe ay 
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a a 


C wemelatr ee eflects om sree 
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Fates shgithy over natural rates 
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Serre terre rater: Mat re serlts 
we hom drsacths eet omy gen 
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Pre gg rire pac) cor ate 
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C ammelatve Regatrve cfleet are 
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fowrne area Praterres and 
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Prasad ratrng aed shagtvels 
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C eemmeriat © ec fhe ts om seHREREt 
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Range fh water « rtheree a! 
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terre negathce eflects om water 
Od oe Oe a 
a 
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Fart) seteceynsema! asnen rated 
wre ies woeeid generally mew 
Renmei oe fhe siewt ow leg term 
ae Presk fetds are Mee ommeng 
dec ader and ampreden te cab 
woman’ are Mermg cme route hed 
epee hom lers ame Presh ame 
fren alteormatrs © dees mertbemg te: 
Fever Mee prema. 





Fart) sec cesomael asnee rated 
Species world generally mew 
meme fe re the shewt or levmng terrr 
as brush fields are becom ¢g 
dev adem and ungrodec te oat 
wcreretiaonds are Mermg ome rea hed 
wpe hy Comers and rush and 
Phen ahornatrye dees ne Meng te 
reverse these trends 

Trem@ermg © 546 acres of veg 
stands wold have ne megatre 
effec! om late see Cessna! 
arse pated spec ies 





we) wulare remtrner rp the 
type “stands Coneshd tewrunera@r ys 
reden ¢ the Cameumy « beomene &) the 
fev thar the treated stands (619 
BCFES | Re hemgiry fume teem om the 
Sor terre ae Geagrersa! Rah ar 
tow Newthern Sgrevtied (he ix 

Fae! Fede them Pe mRPRE RES «err 
Nave shige shew term negatrye 
eflects om the setahebery of the 
fewest stands (the shewt tere 
(* 10 years tor late saccessemnael 
Apec”ies as Lorest Carey 
opened up redex omg drapersa! 
harera 


| ate sem Cesseemae! haPetar 
dane rated spec res wemrhd Meme tr 
fom terPR ax a reserlt er! Mes 
ahernative because § | 8% acres 
ot stamdds wrth prevterrrtra! te) 
ec owe late Sem Cesena! hamhetar 
crypes Vand ©) weneid he reated 
week Phar gene! om pm ome 

F arty se cesmrema! apc res 
wereld Meme fr Prewr Cre mnRRE FES Fm 
these stands F owmge as arhamebery 
for a camer) ef specres wend he 
me reaned amd (he bess of earthy 
yee CeSsteme! hahetan te the 
Process crf see cessremm wend he 
slowed 
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‘Non-native annual grass 
mvasson wrthen the CSNM 1s 
likely to Comtumuc 

Encroachment of shrub and 
comfers would continue dectne 
of meadows and woodlands 


Not Converting prev iows 
imngated pastures to dryland 
species will comtenue dechone of 
vegetation Condition 


Young forest stands wl! 
dev clap into dense siow 
grow mg and fire prone stands of 
pine or mixed conifer 


Mature forest stands will grow 
slowly withen residual groups of 
larger trees left from previous 
logging 


No segnificamt direct or uderect 
effects will occur to sensitrve 
plants from alternative. existing 
populations will comtinue to 
exist and be exposed to = natural 
random events 





Young forest stands wil! 
develop mmto dense siow 
grow ing and fire prone stands of 
pine of mixed conifer 


Mature forest stands will grow 
slow by withen residual groups of 
larger trees left from prev sous 
loggine 


No segmificamt direct or inderect 
effects wrll accur to sensitive 
plants fromm ahernative. existing 
populations will continue to 
exist and be exposed to natural 
random ev ents 





Summary 





Ninety percent of yvourg 
comifer stands would be thinned 
which would enhance tree 
growth and reduce wiidfire 
hazard 

Fifteen percem of mature 
comfer stands would be thinned 
noncommercially and 
underburned reducing fire 
hazard and mcreasing growth of 
remaining trees 

Approximately £99 acres of 
rmddie-aged conifer stands 
would be commercially and or 
non-commercially thinned as 
groups of dense trees would he 
thinned from helow resulting in 
accelerated growth of remaiming 
vegetation and reduction om fire 
hazard 

Potential to adversely affect 
localized sensitive plant species 
and smal! populations of rare 
plants mostly from direct 
physical empacts ( wrmulatry¢ 
effects are low to moderate as 
disturbance is mereased 





Prescribed fire 5 2 useful tool 
mm forme: grasslands current, 
wm aded by shruts se of heavy 
equipment well enhance the 


remaming trees 

Approumately 7.299 acres of 
rmddile-aged comiter stands 
would be Commercially and or 
non-commercially themed as 
groups of dense trees would be 
thinned from below resulting in 
accelerated growth of remaining 
Vegetation and reduction om fire 
hazard 

Ponemtial to adversely affect 
lacahized sensitive plant species 
and smal! populations of rare 
plants mostly from derect 
physical ompacts ( urmulatrye 
effects are moderate as 
disturbance is increased from 


heavy equipment 
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which could merease response 
terme to fires This would be a 
Positive ompact to suppression 
efforts 











Maderaic amount of fuc! 


reduction results om decrease mm 
fre hazards further mcrcas ng 
wildfire suppreswon acts ries 


Mechamcal decommnson of 
*2 mules of road docs not 
change effects on mitial attack 
actrvimes but could hamper 
extended attach efforts m the 
long term All cxrsting roads 
that were identified by OLF that 
are critical for suppression 
needs mm the arca south Soda 
Mountam., Pilot Rack, and 
Keene Ridge would be av aslable 
for fire suppression efforts 


Impro. cments «ould be done 
om the Shookum Creek road and 
the Soda Mountain lookout road 
which could merease respomse 
tume to fires This would be a 
Positive empact to suppress 
efforts 

EF xrsteng system that runs from 
Keene Ridge through Agate Flat 
to the Capco road The roads 
that allow mmportant te route to 
occur are the Skookum Creek 
road which rums from Keene 
Ridge to the Schoherm road m 
the Agate flat area which then 
tes mmto the Copco road This 
Alternative would 
decommission the lower ||. 
miles of the Shaokum (reek 
road which would m effect 
black this te system which 
could moderately affect mitial 
attack efforts mm that area 





Seen 





All maton zed and non. 
motorized mechamzed travel is 
prohibited on the Schoherm road 
(BLM road 41-25-1011) and 
temporanty restncted on 
approximately 77 miles of 
roads Approwmately 174 miles 
of road open and maintarned 








All motonzed and non- 
motorized mechamzed travel 1s 
prohibrted on the Schoherm road 
(BLM road 41-26-10 1) and 
approximately 49 miles of roads 
will be naturally decommrssion 
and 2* miles will he remain 
under temporary closure 
Approwmately 16% miles of 
road open and maimtarned 





All moonzed and non. 
motorized mechanized travel rs 
protubined on the Schohcrm road 
(BLM road 41-25-10!) and 
approximately 2% miles of roads 
will be naturally decommission. 
24 mechanically 
decommissroned and 2! miles 
will be remain under temporary 
closure Approwmately 174 
miles of road open and 
maintained 








All motonzed and non. 
motorized mechamzed travel is 
prohibited on the Schohewm road 
(BLM road 41-26 -10.1) and 
approximately 6 miles of roads 
will he naturally decommisson 
S2 mules mechanically 
decommissioned and | 2 miles 
will be remarn under temporary 
closure About } mules of road 
will be omproved and added to 
the approximately 171 miles of 
road open and maintained 
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vetmctes rs shght negatrve affect 
as approwimately 174 mules 
currently av alable 


‘vo new behing trars 
established 1s a negative empact 


No effect on camping trom 
Present situation 


No commercial permerts 
tablished for commercial 
recreational horsechack use thus 
no effect 


No new hekong trarls 
established and behing confined 
m RNAs 1s a shght negative 
impact 

Moderate negative mmpact to 
Campers as camping only 
allowed at Hyatt Lake 
Recreation comple. 


No recreational use of horses on 


the Monument causes moderate 
negative effect hunters and 
recreational nders 

No commercial permits for 
commercial recreational 
horseback use sight negative 
effect on nders and hunters 


vebicle use which has a slight 
Powstrve mmpact 


Allows for new behing tran! 
designation of Comstruction im 
the visitor use zone rs slight 
posstive effect to hrkers 


anywhere except RN As and 
structures at Bow O ranch 

Allows recreational horwe use 
(with restnctioms) across the 
Monumem except RNAs which 
rs a shght negatrve effect 

L emited permits allowed for 
commercial recreational 
horsehack use slight postr 
effect on tourrst 





decommrssmaned (77 miles) 


Allows for new hiking tras! 


designation of comstruction ary 
where m Monument but RN As 


anywhere except RNAs and 
Mructures at Box O ranch 

Allows recreational horse use 
(with restrictions) across the 
Monument except RNAs which 
rs a shght negative effect 

L emnted permits allowed for 
commercial recreational 
harschack use slight positive 
effect on tourrst 





Land Use Authorizations 





E xrstong authorizations 
renewed upon request and 
review relates to minemal 
effects 


No effects on access to pri ate 
property 





Moderate negative effects to 
electrical and Communication 
industry as no new application 
accepted Only existing permits 
renew ed 


No effects on access to private 
property 





Maderate negative effects to 
electrical and Communic ation 
industry as no new application 
aceepted Only cxrsteng permits 
renew ed 


No effects on access to pris ate 
property 





Shght postr effects to 
electncal and communi ation 
industry as new application 
accepted for facrhtves at exesteng 
sites 


Neo effects on access to priv ate 
property 











Neghgrble effects as mineral 
potential of area low 

Appron ed proyects would have 
to mitigate potential damage to 
aquath resources. stream 
channels. and ryparian habitat 
If metigation was not possrble 
the proyect would not he 
appre ed 





Neghgrble effects as muneral 
potential of area bow 

Potential ad erve 
em ronmental vmpacts 
associated with extraction of 
commen muneral \ aneties from 
mside the Monument would he 
avonded under this Alternatiy¢ 





Neghgible effects as mineral 
potential of area low 

Appron ed proyects «ould have 
to mitigate potential damage to 
aquatic resources. stream 
channels. and mpanan habriat 
Hf mitigation was mot possible 
the proyect would not he 
appro ed 





Negligible effects as muneral 
potential of arca bow 

Appron ed proyects would have 
to mitigate potential damage to 
aquatic resources. stream 
€ vhs and rpanan habitat 
If mtigation was not possible 
the proyect would not he 
appre ed 
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Introduction 


The Cawcade-Sesiyou National Monument (CSNM) was established an jume 9 20K) 
when President Wiliam |. Clinton inued a Public Proclamation (Appendix A) under the 
provissans of the Antiquitees Act of 1906 (Append B) This Draft Resource 
Management Plan Draft Environmental impact Statement (DRMP | DEIS) (also reterred 
to as the Plan of Propowed Plan) provides powsible management strategies that achueve 
the vison and goals pursuant to the Proclamation The CSNM was created to protect an 


array of biological, geologacal, hydrological, archeological and histone oyects 


Pracewaes 
procesees and /or the individual components will be referred to as “Monument objects”, 
“Monument resources” or “Monument values” throughout this document. 


The Proclamation, which is the principal direction for management of the CSNM., clearly 
dictates that the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) manage the Monument “to protect 
the otyects identified ~ All other consderations are secondary to that edit. The guiding 
principle for management of the CSNM is to protect, maintain, restore of enhance 
relevant and emportant otyect(s) The Proclamation provided specif management 
direction and thus the alternatrves presented i this draft Plan are necessarily 


comstramned to tho resources affording required protection As a result. the range of 
alternatives presented om this planning document for the CSNM ts narrower than typical 


BLM resource management plans 


The Praclamation governs how the provisions of the Federal Land Policy an! 
Management Act (FLPMA) of 1976, as amended, will be applied within the CSNM. 
FLPMA directs the BLM to manage public land on the basis of multiple uw and “in a 
manner that will protect the quality of scientific, scenic, historic, ecological, 
environmental, ait, and atmosphenc water resource, and archeological values © The 
term “multeple use” refers to the “harmomous and coordinated management of the 
Vanous resources without permanent rmpairment of productivity of the land and the 
quality of the environment ~ Multiple use involves managing an area for various 
benefits. recogmizing that the establishment of land use priorities and exclusive uses in 
certain areas are necessary to ensure that multiple uses can occur harmomousty across 
the landscape 


The Proclamation, FLPMA. and other mandates provide the direction for the 

remain about how best to protect, maimtain. restore or enhance relevant and mmportant 
resources within the CONM and address major rsues surrounding Monument 
management The Pressdential Proclamation directed the Secretary of the Intenor to 
prepare a plan on order to begen making thowe decisions The Plan will guide 
management activities on BLM administered land within the CSNM and allow for the 
protection and use of its resources 


Thes Draft Resource Management Plan Draft Environmental lmpact Statement (DRMP 
DETS) wall address all but ome management activity for BLM admunmtered land wethen 
the CSNM_ This Plan will not address management activities related to livestack 
grazing The Presidential Proclamation directed the Secretary of the Interior to “study 
the rmpacts of livestack grazing an the otyects of biological interests en the Monument 
with speciiic attention to sustain, the natural ecosystem dynarcs The Draft Study 
of Livestack Impacts an the Otyects of Biological Interest in the Cascade-Sishiyou 
National Monument (USDI 2001) was published in April, 2001. After the Draft Study 
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Plan ss peer reviewed and the public has an opportunity to submut comments, it will be 
finalized and tully umplermented Should grazing be found to be incompatible with 
protectang the atyects of brologacal interest, the BLM will amend or retire the grazing 
allotments pursuant to the processes of applicable law. The resu’’s of the grazing study 
plan and management actrvites related to lvestack grazing will be addressed through a 
resource management plan arnendment Thrs amendment would be completed after the 
rutial frmdengs of the grazeng wmpact study 


The CSNM Resource Management Plan will achieve the goals of balancing resource use 
and protection mm a manner that creates opportunities for public exploration and 
education, provides for progressive land stew incorporates imput from the 
soentsfc community and the public at large. and the regional sagruficance of 
CSNM resources. The results of the CSNM planning process to date are presented in 
this Draft Resource Management Plan / Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DRMP / 
DETS). 


The Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument consist of 52,947 acres of federal land 
admunsstered by the Bureau of Land Management and 4 acres administered by the 
Bureau of Reclamation withen the boundary established by the Presidential 
Proclamation (map 1) The land administered by the Bureau of Reclamation 1s used 
solely for canal purposes to transport water from Howard Prairie Reservoir to Keene 
Creek Reservoir and will not be addressed in the Plan. This draft Plan is specific to the 
Cascade-Siskryou National Monument The management of non-federal land adjacent 
to the CSNM land is not addressed. 


Relationship of the DEIS to BLM Policies, Programs, and other Plans 


The Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument was established as a new planning area 
independent of other BLM-admunistered lands, this DRMP / DEIS meets requirements of 
the Bureau's regulation for Resource Management Planning found in 43 Code of Federal 
Regulations 1610 as a stand alone document and ts not tiered to any previously written 
resource management plan A land use allocation change occurred as a result of the 
establishment of the CSNM_ This reallocation of land within the BLM Medford District 
requires a resource management plan amendment to the fully approve and implement. 
Although this document ts an independent DRMP / DEIS for the CSNM, the analysis and 
deciion making process will also meet requirements of the Bureau's regulation for RMP 
amendments found in 43 Code of Federal Regulations 1610.5-5 in order to amend the 
Medford District's RMP Since the authority to approve RMPs (and RMP amendments) 
cannot be re-delegated to the field or district manager levels, this DRMP (and any 
proposed changes in the Medford District's RMP) must be elevated to the OR / WA State 
Office for review and approwal by the State Director. 


In 199%, BLM Medford District completed a record of decision (ROD) for its Integrated 
Weed Management Plan (EA OR-110-98-14) which was tiered to the Northwest Arca 
Nortows Weed Control Program E1S (March 1987). This DEIS is tiered to that EA and 
decisions made in that ROD are not readdressed in this document. 


This DETS ts tiered to BLM's 1989 Western Oregon - Management of Competing Vegetation 
EIS for analysts of impacts of vegetation management activities on human health, and 
all other empacts from the use of herbicides, in management programs other than 
noxious weed control The decisions made in that ROD are not readdressed in this 
document 


This DETS és thered to the Environmental impact Statement and Record of Decision for 
the BLM Oregon Wilderness Study Report of October 1991 
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Although not directly tiered, this DEIS referenced the Medford District's Record of 
Decision / RMP (USDI 1995a) and the Record of Decision for Amendments to Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Management Planning Documents Within the Range of the 
Northern Spotted Owl (USDA 1994b) for insuring planning consistency with adjacent 
federal land. 


Planning Process 


The target date for completion of the CSNM Resource Management Plan is 2003. To 
meet this objective, an inter-disciplinary planning team was formed in the Fall of 2000 to 


begin this inclusi~< planning process designed to guide CSNM management for the next 
decade. 





The purpose of this plan is to provide both a set of decisions outlining management and 
to create a framework for future planning and decision-making. Its scope is necessarily 
broad, since it is a general framework document that will guide the overall management 
of activities within the CSNM, as well as the protection and use of Monument resources. 
It is anticipated that this resource management plan will be amended once sufficient 
data from the study of livestock grazing impacts is made available. The pian 
amendment would mainly address livestock grazing issues and related activities but 
other issues may arise as a result of monitoring that could also be addresses. 


It is expected there will be a future need for subsequent and more detailed planning 
which will focus on specific resource management issues and implementation of 
management direction set forth in this Plan. Further National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) documents will be written to address and implement decisions from this Plan 
that are not fully defined and /or analyzed (e.g., vegetation management and i 
fire treatments). In each subsequent activity plan and NEPA document, the BLM will 
include a description of the desired future condition of the land and resources involved, 
and will explain how the proposed activities would contribute to attaining the desired 
future condition. At that time the BLM will conduct all surveys and clearances 
necessary to implement the plan. Some activities such as road maintenance, closures, 
decommissioning, or improvements may be implemented without further planning as 
the detail and analysis from this Plan may be adequate. Implementation of these 
activities may occur once required surveys are completed and a determination of NEPA 
adequacy is fulfilled. 


Scoping Process 


The first step in the planning process was to invite public participation. This “scoping” 
process invited a wide range of public comment(s) to identify relevant, substantive 
issues to be addressed in the Plan. The formal scoping period began with publication of 
the Notice of Intent to produce a Management Plan, which appeared in the Federal 
Register on July 31, 2000 (Volume 65, No.147, Pg. 46731). Written comments were 
accepted through August 31, 2000. Although the original intent was to supplement the 
Cascade Siskiyou Ecological Emphasis Area (CSEEA) Draft Management Plan / 
Environmental Impact Statement (DMP / DEIS), it became clear that a “stand alone” 
CSNM Resource Management Plan would better serve the public. 


The scoping process invited public input through a letter, sent to adjacent landowners 
and interested parties, announcing the establishment of the Monument and detailing the 
planning process. In addition, the CSNM web page provided up to date information on 
the Monument and solicited public input. All relevant information received during the 
comment period for the CSEEA DMP / DEIS was incorporated in the planning process 

A complete outline of the scoping process is found in Chapter 5 
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Issues 


The purpose of the scoping process was the identification of relevant, substantive issues 
to be addressed in the Plan. For planning purposes, an “issue” is defined as a matter of 
controversy, dispute, or general concern over resource management activities, the 
environment, or land uses. In essence, issues help determine what decisions will be 
made in the Plan and what the environmental analysis must address (via an EIS, as 
required by NEPA). 


Based on scoping comments received and subsequent analysis and evaluation, major 
planning issues were identified. Those issues are listed below with a short description 
of why each is significant, as well as decisions regarding each issue that must be made 
in the plan. In addition to the issues identified in scoping, the proposed Plan will 
address basic environmental and management issues including native plant 
communities, wildlife habitat, access, recreational opportunities, off-highway vehicle 
use, special forest products, water quality and visitor use. 


Issue: L 

Livestock grazing is an issue of great concern, since many of the scoping comments 
included this issue. Many expressed concern over the adverse effects of grazing for the 
ecology of the area; often mentioning the costs of government subsidy of ranchers. 
Others supported retaining grazing practices, feeling that the proposed plan threatens 
their livelihood and way of life. This group views grazing to be a management tool for 


preventing fires and enhancing wildlife habitat. 


This document will only address the current condition of livestock grazing and identify 
substantiated effects of livestock grazing to Monument resources. Livestock grazing 

will not be addressed in this Plan. The Presidential Proclamation directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to “study the impacts of livestock grazing on the objects of 
biological interests in the Monument with specific attention to sustaining the natural 
ecosystem dynamics.” The Draft Study of Livestock Impacts on the Objects of Biological 
Interest in the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument (USDI 2001) was prepared in 
April, 2001. The results of the grazing study plan and management activities related to 
livestock grazing will be addressed through a resource management plan amendment to 
be issued once sufficient data is collected. 


Roads are seen as having a detrimental effect on land, water quality, wildlife and human 
experier.ce (e.g., noise). Erosion issues are often raised. Some recommend 
decommissioning all non-residential roads and jeep trails and restricting of off-road 
vehicle use. Other comments requested maintaining access for recreation and fire 
suppression. There was some concern that this Plan would discriminate against young, 
old and handicapped who require motorized-vehicle access for enjoying the area. The 
Schoheim Road was mentioned often, both in regards to degradation and its importance 
for access. The Presidential Proclamation closed Schoheim road to mechanized vehicles 
except for emergency or authorized administrative purposes. The Proclamation also 
off-road travel by mechanized vehicles. This Plan will address access of the 


CSNM through proposed transportation management objectives. 


Most oppose commercial timber harvesting due to adverse ecological effects. Others 
c'e the importance of allowing some level of logging such as selective harvesting to 
provide jobs and reduce fire hazard. The Presidential Proclamation prohibits - 
commercial harvest of timber except when part of an authorized science-based 
ecological restoration project aimed at meeting protection and old-growth enhancement 
objectives. The Plan does address the protection and enhancement of old-growth 
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coniferous forest habitat and some of the proposed management actions include 
commercial harvesting activities. 


The management of special forest products such as mushrooms, grasses, Christmas trees 
and firewood was an issue raised and is addressed in this Plan. 


A number of people cite the importance of CSNM for its unique biological character, 
mentioning its diversity and fragility. Wildlife, native plants and insects (butterflies) 
were often mentioned, as were water quality and fish. Many were concerned about the 
spread of noxious weeds and further degradation of fragile meadows. The Plan does 
address the management of native plant communities including the control of weeds 


and the protection of special status plant and animal species. 


Issue: Fire 

Concerns are expressed across groups about fire suppression, including limited road 
access, and ability to introduce fire and develop adequate fire planning. Wildfire 
suppression and the possible use of prescribed fire to achieve ecological objectives is 
addressed in the Plan. 


Issue: Collection of Gems and Minerals 


Comments were received about the opportunity to collect specimens, such as Agates, for 
private collections and museum exhibits. The Plan will address this issue as part of the 
management of Special Forest Products. 


Concerns about government control are expressed by those opposed to the creation of 
the CSNM. Issues are regulations and “taking” of private property, local autonomy, 
rights-of-way grants, lack of respect for way of life and livelihood. There is particular 
concern over the often implied assumption that public land policies are transferable and 
even desirable for the surrounding private lands. Many see the CSNM as a means to 
address the issue of habitat fragmentation and to enhance connectivity by acquiring 
private holdings from willing landowners. Although many respondents thought the 
size of the area needs to be expanded significantly, the size of the CSNM is not to be 
addressed in this Plan. The CSNM designation applies only to federally managed land 
and is subject to valid existing rights. Valid existing rights are addressed in the 
Authorized Uses section (Chapter 2) of the document with a list of authorized uses in 
Appendix P. Those with reciprocal rights-of-way are addressed in the Transportation 
section (Chapter 2). The external boundary depicted on the CSNM Analysis Area map 
(map 1) is for planning purposes only. Privately owned property within this outer 
boundary is not encumbered by CSNM designation, proposed land use allocations or 
management guidelines in this Plan. 


Maintaining opportunities for enjoying the area for hiking and other forms of recreation 
was requested. Among the benefits expressed are aesthetic and spiritual values, 
education opportunities, and economic benefits from recreation. Some commented that 
enhanced trails would benefit citizen management and monitoring. All of these issues 
are addressed in this Plan. 


Issue: Public Involvement 


Comments were received about local citizen's role in the management of the Monument 
Some thought that a partnership should be formed and others recommended resident 
stewardship as a method of implementing management activities. Although this Plan 
does not address public involvement beyond that required by NEPA, the intent is to 
initiate and facilitate public involvement related to future management of the CSNM 
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Other Issues 


' 1 Questions developed by Local G t Official 
During the scoping period, Sue Kupillas, Jackson County Commissioner, requested a 
meeting to help clarify issues and concerns she and some of her constituency had 
concerning the Monument Designation and the planning process. A list of questions 
resulting from the meeting along with answers prepared by the BLM are included for 
informational purposes (Appendix I 1). 


Other important issues were raised during scoping which are of concern to the public, 
but which specific management direction as a result of the Presidential Proclamation, 
have been adequately addressed in other NEPA documents, are governed by existing 
laws and regulations or the scope is so narrow that alternatives to management is not 
appropriate. Because management of these issues has already been determined, 
alternatives for those issues are not presented in this Plan. The management of the 
following issues are discussed in further detail in the “Management Common to All 
Alternatives” section in Chapter 3. 


© Aquatic Habitat * Noxious Weeds 

© The Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area ¢ Air Quality 

© Wildfire Suppression Activities © Archaeological Sites 

© Special Use Activities © Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex 
© Snags and Coarse Woody Debris © Visual Resources 

¢ Fish and Wildlife by the State of Oregon ¢ Off-Highway Vehicles 

© The Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail * Livestock Grazing 


© Special Status Plants and Animals 
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There were a few management alternatives suggested during scoping which were 
eliminated from detailed analysis because they were not deemed reasonable given the 
guidance of the Proclamation or for other reasons. Those alternatives, and reasons they 
were eliminated, are discussed in the “Alternatives Considered But Eliminated From 
Detailed Analysis” section at the end of Chapter 3. They include: 


’ 
rea. 





© Expanding the WSA boundary 
¢ Predominant Recreation Development 
© Eliminating Prescribed Fire 


Development of Management Strategies and Alternatives 


Defining the planning issues was the first step in narrowing the scope of possible 
actions that would be carried forward in the planning process. The planning team then 
developed management strategies aimed at providing viable options for addressing the 
planning issues. The management strategies provided the building blocks from which 
the general management scenarios, and eventually, the more detailed alternatives, were 
developed. The result of this process is the range of management alternatives provided 
in this Draft Resource Management Plan / Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
(DRMP / DEIS). 


Summary of Planning Criteria and Considerations 





The process described above was designed to identify a viable range of management 
alternatives given the comments and issues identified during public scoping. At the 
same time, the legal requirements and directives governing the planning process were 
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considered in determining the range of management alternatives and in developing the 
framework for the DRMP/DEIS. The following is a summary of key planning 
considerations: 


The Presidential Proclamation (Proclamation 7318 of June 9, 2000) 

The Proclamation (Appendix A), enacted under the Antiquities Act of 1906 (Appendix 
B), established the CSNM, described the purposes of the CSNM, and made certain 
provisions for its management, including: 


¢ Federal lands within the Monument are withdrawn from all forms of entry, 
location, selection, sale or leasing related to minerals or geothermal resources. 

¢ Federal lands within the Monument boundary will remain in public ownership, 
unless exchanged for lands that would further protect Monument resources. 

¢ Establishment of the Monument does not enlarge or diminish the jurisdiction of 
the State of Oregon with respect to fish and wildlife, including regulation of 
hunting, trapping and fishing, on Federal lands with the Monument. 

° Livestock grazing may continue with appropriate terms and conditions under 
existing laws and regulations pending the outcome of a study of livestock 
grazing impacts on the objects of biological interest in the Monument with 
specific attention to sustaining the natural ecosystem dynamics. 

© Valid existing withdrawals, reservations, or appropriations are not revoked by 
the Proclamation, but such uses must be managed to protect Monument 
resources. 

¢ All motorized and mechanized vehicle use off road is prohibited except for 
emergency or authorized administrative purposes. 

© The commercial harvest of timber or other vegetative material is prohibited 
except when part of an authorized science-based ecological restoration project 
aimed at meeting protection and old growth objectives. Removal of trees from 
within the Monument may take place only if clearly needed for ecological 
restoration and maintenance or public safety. 

© Subject to valid existing rights, the reservation of a quantity of water sufficient 
to fulfill the purposes for which the Monument is established. 





Policy Acts 

The development of this management plan is guided by the legal authority found in the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) of 1976, as amended, and the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969, as amended. In developing land 
use plans, FLPMA and NEPA require that the BLM use an interdisciplinary approach 
and provide opportunities for public involvement and interagency coordination. In 
addition, FLPMA requires land use plans: 


¢ Give priority to the designation and protection of Areas of Critical 
Environmental Concern (including Research Natural Areas) 

Consider the present and potential uses of public lands 

Consider scarcity of values involved 

Rely on public land inventories 

Comply with pollution-control laws 

Manage Wilderness Study Areas to ensure that their potential wilderness values 
are not impaired 


Both NEPA and FLPMA require BLM to provide the public with information about the 
effects of implementing land use plans. 


Since the passage of FLPMA, an area now within the CSNM was recommended for 
wilderness review. This area, the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA), has 
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been managed under the BLM’s Interim Managemert Policy and Guidelines for Lands 
Under Wilderness Review (IMP) (BLM Manuel H-8550-1) since it was identified. The 
objective of the IMP is to manage those lands so as not to impair their suitability for 
designation as wilderness. The Soda Mountain WSA will continue to be managed under 
the IMP, and the CSNM Plan will only be implemented to the extent that it does not 
conflict with the IMP, unless action is taken by Congress. If Congress decides not to 
designate any WSA lands as wilderness, those lands would then be managed under the 
provisions of the CSNM Resource Management Plan. 





Oregon and California (O&C) Act of August 28, 1937 

There are approximately 40,180 acres of O&C lands in the Monument. The Presidential 
Proclamation establishing the Monument states “Nothing in this proclamation shall be 
deemed to revoke any existing withdrawal, or appropriation; however, the national 
monument shall be the dominant reservation.” The Proclamation also states “The 
Secretary of the Interior shall manage the monument through the Bureau of Land 
Management, pursuant to applicable legal authorities (including, where applicable, the 
Act of August 28, 1937, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1181a-1181))), to implement the purposes 
of this proclamation.” The O&C Act of August 28, 1937 requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to manage O&C lands for permanent forest production, however, such 
management must also be in accordance with sustained-yield principles. Further, the 
Act requires that management of O&C lands protect watersheds, regulate streamflow, 
provide for recreational facilities, and contribute to the economic stability of local 
communities and industries. Lands administered under the O&C Act must also be 
managed in accordance with other environmental laws such as the Endangered Species 
Act and the Clean Water Act. Some provisions of these laws take precedence over the 
O&C Act and, in accordance with the Proclamation, the Monument is the dominant 
reservation. The CSNM Proclamation does not change the O&C status of the land, it 
simply withdraws it from all forms of entry or disposal under mining, land and mineral 
leasing laws and removes the timber volume within the CSNM from the BLM Medford 
District's sustainable harvest levels calculations. 


In addition to planning considerations of FLPMA, BLM planning regulations (43 CFR 
1610) require preparation of planning criteria to guide the development of all resource 
management plans. Planning criteria ensures that plans are tailored to identified issues 
and ensure that unnecessary data collection and analysis are avoided. Planning criteria 
are based on applicable laws, agency guidance, public comments, and coordination with 
other Federal, state and local governments, and Native American tribes. 


The planning criteria used in developing the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument 
Resource Management Plan are as follows: 


© The Plan will be completed in compliance with FLPMA and all other applicable 
laws. 

¢ The CSNM Planning Team will work cooperatively with the Sate of Oregon, 
tribal governments, county and municipal governments, other Federal 
agencies, and all other interested groups, agencies and individuals. 

© The Plan will establish the guidance upon which the BLM will rely in managing 
the CSNM. 

© The planning process will include an Environmental Impact Statement that will 
comply with National Environmental Policy Act standards. 

© The Plan will emphasize ecological and historic resources of the CSNM. It will 
also identify opportunities and priorities for research and monitoring related to 
the key resource values for which the CSNM was created. 

© The Plan will recognize valid existing rights within the CSNM. The Plan will 
also outline the process the Bureau of Land Management will use to address 
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applications or notices filed after the completion of the Plan on land use 

© The Plan will recognize the State's responsibility to manage hunting, trapping 
and fishing within the CSNM. 

¢ The Plan will address transportation and access, and will identify where better 
access is warranted, where access should remain as is, and where decreased 
access is appropriate to protect CSNM resources and manage visitation. 

© The Plan will identify plant communities and address their health, protection 
and possible restoration. 

¢ The Plan will set forth a framework for managing recreational activities to 
provide for enjoyment of visitor experiences consistent with the ecological 
objectives of the key resource values. 


Significant Decisions Proposed In the Plan 


This CSNM Draft Resource Management Plan / DEIS provides a broad array of decisions 
concerning major resource issues, especially in the action alternatives (Alternatives B, C, 
and D). The decisions vary among the respective alternatives, and their level of 
specificity also differs. As in the case of any resource management plan, it is expected 
that subsequent activity planning will occur, consistent with the guidance included in 
this Plan, in order to make decisions on individual activities. For example, this could 
include the management of outfitter and guide services in a given area or provision for a 


designated hiking trail system. The most significant areas in which this plan offers 
decisions within the CSiWM include: 


¢ Plant Community Health © Special Forest Products 

* Access and Transportation System © Mechanizec Recreation 

* Hiking / Non-Mechanized Recreation ¢ Recreational Animal Stock Use 
* Visitor Use © Facilities / Rights-of-Way 


What's next in the Planning Process 


Availability of this Draft Resource Management Plan /DEIS was announced in the 
Federal Register and in local media. Publication of the Notice of Availability opens a 
comment period for the public to submit written comments on this Draft Plan. During 
this period, public meetings will be held in locations and times announced in the letter 
accompanying this document and in local media. 


After analysis and consideration of public comments on the DRMP/DEIS, the CONM 
Proposed Resource Management Plan / Final Environmental Impact Statement is 
expected to be released in the Fall of 2002. The Approved CSNM Resource Management 
Plan / ROD is expected to be completed by 2003. 
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Chapter 2 - Affected Enveronment 


This chapter contains descriptions of existing physical, biological, cultural, social, and 
Monument (CSNM). Descriptions of these resources and processes will serve as the 
baseline for the 2nalysts and determination of the effects of the proposed alternatives on 
needed to analyze the known effects of the plan iruplermentation. The affected 
environment is described according to the vanous resources, processes, and uses in the 
Monument. 


Monument Setting 


The Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument (CSNM) corststs of 52,947 acres of federal 
land located in southern Jack.on County, Oregon (map 1). The CSNM is located in the 
Klamath and Rogue River basins and four watersheds that have a combined total of 
approxim ** ty 780 miles of streams. The topography of the CSNM is variable with the 
area acound Agate Flat being nearly level to slopes in excess of seventy percent along 
the head walls of creeks in the Klamath River-lron Gate watershed. Elevation ranges 
from 2,400 feet along Emigrant Creek to 6,134 feet at the top of Chinquapin Mountain. 
Average annual precipitation for this area ranges from 24 to 46 inches with most coming 
in the form of rain below 3,500 feet and snow above that level. 


The CSNM is noted for its biological and ecological diversity because of its location at 
the confluence of the Siskiyou range of the Klamath Mountains, Cascade Mountains and 
the Great Basin Geological Provinces. Each geological province providing its own 
special assemblage of organisms and ecological processes known as ecoregions which 
are based on geology, climate, soils, flora and fauna, elevation, and land use. There are 
three ecoregions identified in the CSNM having particular biological significance in 
terms of species nchness, endemism, and unique evolutionary ecological phenomenon 
(map 3). 


Archaeological evidence indicates that people have lived on the region for at least 10,000 
vears. Human populations were very low in numbers and highly mobile until about 
7,000 years ago. Various native peoples inhabited or used the CSNM area including the 
Shasta, the Klamath and Modoc tribes” Euro-American settlement in the Rogue and 
Shasta valleys from the 1850s on spurred the development of a new way of life in the 
region. Farmers and ranchers began to transform the land. Cattle and sheep ranching 
became a significant use in the CSNM during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
Livestack grazing of cattle on an allotment basis continues today across the Monument 
with authorized active use of approximately 3,754 anwmal writ months (ALUMs) 


Logging became more important in the area now identified as the CSNM after the 
development of transportation routes, such as the railroad on the 1880s. Large wale 
salvage logging, partial harvests, and selective logging began in the 1940s. Logging 
continued through the 1980s with clearcutting being the preferred harvest method. In 
the 1990s, tember harvest levels significantly decreased om the area now designated as the 
CSNM although approximately 83 percent of the coniferous forest has a timber harvest 
history 


There are approximately 470 miles of road on approximately 85,173 acres of land acrows 
all ownerships associated with the CSNM. Of this total, the BLM controls 
approximately 251 miles of road that accesses the 52.947 acres of public land designated 
as the Monument. These roads provide access for recreation, private property and 


management activities such as wildfire suppression 


5 
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The mayonty of the CSNM ts in a moderate to hgh fire hazard as a result of past 
vegetation management and suppression activities. Fire has played an important role mm 
sciscials MA aetna eoeiasan end anuinaine tae anaeidadnasaiietatan 
important role in the development and maintenance of vegetative diversity in fire prone 
ecosystems found throughout the CSNM_ Prescribed fire is a tool which could be used 


Land Ownership 


The Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument covers 52,947 acres of federal land in 
southwest Oregon (map 1). These federal lands are managed by the Bureau of Land 
Management's Medford District Office. Although there are 32,222 acres 
of non-tederal lands interspersed among the federal land the Presidential 
Proclamation boundary (map 1), the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument is 
comprised of only federal land (map 2). The description of the affected environment 
may include non-federal land because natural resources such as soil, water, and 
vegetation are often evaluated on a landscape basis. This does not infer that non-federal 
lands would be managed according to this Plan. This Cascade-Siskiyou National 
Monument Resource Management Plan only affects the 52.947 acres of federal land. 


Ecological Processes and Landscape Health 
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The ecological and biological importance of the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument 
has long been recognized (Carroll and others 1998, Detling 1961, Nelson 1997, Prevost 
and others 1990). The establishment of the CSNM recognizes the high biological species 
and plant community richness of the area. 


Much of this richness is due to the Monument’s geographical location at the meeting of 
the Cascade, Klamath and Eastern Cascade Slope Ecoregions (Pater and others 1997) 
and their subdivisions, the Klamath River Ridges and Siskiyou Foothills (Klamath 
Ecoregion), Southern Cascades (Cascade Ecoregion), and the Southern Cascade Slope 
(Eastern Cascade Slope Ecoregion) (map 3). Ecoregions should not be confused with 
Geological Provinces which are based strictly on geological criteria. Ecoregions are 
delineated on the basis of geology, climate, soils, flora and fauna, elevation, and land 
use. Each ecoregion brings its own special assemblage of organisms and ecological 
processes to the Monument landscape. Of major importance is the role that the CONM 
plays in contributing to the biological and ecological significance of the Klamath 
Ecoregion. 


Several recent papers describe unique aspects of the Klamath-Siskiyou region of 
northwestern California and southwestern Oregon to the west of the CSNM. DellaSala 
and others (1999) describe the Klamath Siskiyou Bioregion (similar to an Ecoregion) as 
being of particular biological significance in terms of species richness, endemism, and 
umque evolutionary ‘ecological phenomenon, as compared to other temperate 
comferous forests 


Coleman and Kruckeberg (1999) describe the dynamic plate tectonics of the Klamath. 
Siskiyous, and the mixing of igneous, metamorphic, and sedimentary geological 
tormations that resulted in the diverse lithologres and sorts of the Broregion Coupled 
with penods of geological molation and a range of environmental conditions, the 
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compiles hustory of the area has resulted am a inch array of plant communstes whach has 
attracted the interest of ecologists of the caliber of Robert Whittaker, Rachard Waring, 
Leroy Detling, Frank Lang, and Arthur Kruckeberg as well as local nature lovers. 


Landscape Criteria 


Evolution, long term climatic change. and geological phenomena (vulcanmm, mass 
wasting, erowon) operating acrow geobogacal time continue to contribute to the hagh 
tiological and ecologscal nchnew of the area However, the emerging scence of 
landscape ecology identifies several Landscape criteria, such as connectivity and habetat 
fragmentation, that strongly effect the brological integrity of the CSNM in the short- 
term. 


Many have commented (Carroll and others 1998, DeflaSala and others 1999, Nows and 
Cooperrider 1994) of ‘connectivity’, inmphyeng the need to preserve and facilitate the 
habitat continuity necessary for the dissermanation and longer term migration of rare 
plants plant communities and wildlife dependent on late seral confer communitres. 
This section uses late seral conifer comtumuity as a substitute for the concept of 
connectivity Spatial habitat requirernent enformation for all organisms (rare or 
otherwise) across the landscape (imphed by the definition of connectivity) is lacking. 
Comiter contrnurty imphes present and potential habitat for comter community dwelling 
orgamiems not adapted for long range drspersal (measured in miles), as coarsely 
identified by satellite umagery or potential vegetation based on USDA (1993) soil types. 
Regional satellite imagery shows the area of conifer continuity between the Cascade and 
Klamath mountains (and ecoregions) across the Siskiyou range north of the Rogue / 
Klamath Divide (map 4). However, the 1-5 corridor, numerous roads, and timber 


harvest within and beyond the bounds of the CSNM all represent disruptions in the Late- 
seral comfer continuity Dispel edbthat Gor Nostheon Spotted Outs ectlect Glo pattems 
(map 28). 


Habitat Fragmentation - “the breakup of extensive habitats into «mall, molated patches 
that are too limited to maintain their spectes stocks imto the indefinite future” are an 
associated form of landscape degradation which could lead to species low and favor 
weed invasion (Meffe and others, 1997). Surveys of rare plants have identified 
threatened and endangered species withen the CSNM_ Halpern and Spies (1995) studsed 
‘es diversity mn natural and managed forests of the Pacific Northwest. They found 
‘tow understory species were restricted to, or absent from, a particular seral stage. 
'" weve, a majority of plant species showed greatest abundance in old-growth 
Conversely, Jules and others (1999) found some plant and wildlife species more closely 
associated with particular seral stages, enchuding clearcut areas and old-growth 
remnants However, both groups favored the maintenance of spatial and temporal 


Ecosystem processes and interaction, such as frequency, severity and size of 
disturbances, are all emportant criteria in characterizing disturbance The altered nature 
of the CSNM landscape ts clearly indicated by recognizing that timber harvest, rather 
than fire, has become the dominant landscape-level disturbance process High elev ation 
white fir torest communities where root rots are the historical disturbance factor rs the 
excephon The present frequency and size of timber harvest units could be postulated 
to be semilar to historical conditions caused by fire Patterning and severity (except for 
white fir plant communities) are substantially changed Present patterning follows 
landow nership boundanes and remains mgesd through tome Timber harvest units tend 
to disregard topography and often are of semmilar size (Sections) Past timber harvest on 
private and public land was frequently stand replacement clearcuts with the removal of 
the larget, older trees, while histoncal underburns left larger, older trees 
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Current management otyectives within the coniferous forest of the CSNM include 
tacktating and mamtaiung late-successsonal (late seral) and old-growth habutat. 
However, the existing checkerboard pattern of federal land ownership of the CONM 
coupled with short harvest rotations on private land have interrupted late seral conifer 
conmtsnuity. Tember harvest on private lands frequently approximates a stand 
replacement event Such events were probably not uncommon in mixed conifer 
communities in the recent histoncal past. During pre-European times, however, stand 
replacement by fire usually occurred as rsolated patches within a larger area of 
underburns At present. where fire escapes suppression, deforested patch size ts larger 
than during historical times, and fires are Characterized as stand replacement rather than 
an underburn (Agee 1998). Fragmentation ts greater now than during recent historical 
tomes. A greater portion of the landscape rs currently acutely disturbed and edge effects 
and recovery times to attain mature trees have increased due to increased stand 
replacement events (clearcutting, and intense wildfire). 


While little ts known of the genetic variability within and between populations of 
isolated organisms, further fragmentation could be a threat to the continued 

of isolated late-successional conifer organisms (Jules and others 1999). Climatic edge 
effects may also impact the persistence of high canopy conifer community associated 
plants and wildlife if patch size is too small. Ecologists commonly buffer disturbed 
areas by tens to hundreds of feet to correct disturbance edge effects on habitat 


availability of organisms adapted to conditions within the stand. 


Map 5 illustrates the cumulative acute surface impacts on the landscape (woody 
overstory removal and altered ecosystem functioning by processes other than fire) 
derived from aerial photos (1999, 1953, 1974, 1996), known roads and OHV trail 
locations, and other areas altered relative to historical condition. All roads, OHV trails, 
areas of tree overstory removal, pasture creation, and known weed impact were 
buffered by 100 meters, as an average impact distance for the range of organisms found 
im owr landscape. Table 2-1 indicates that all coarse plant communities have been 
severely impacted in the past 50 years. 


Serm-wet meadows show the highest percent acute disturbance, while grasslands. 
shrublands, and woodlands show low acute disturbance (CSNM plant communities are 
described in the Vegetation Section). The percentages in Table 2-1 are conservative 
estimates. Many conifer areas not showing acute disturbance in the past 50 years have 
been selectively logged Also, the effects of long-term grazing and fire suppression were 
not included as acute disturbance Note that the more highly fire-dependent 
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grasslands, shrublands, and woodlands plant communities, are considered 

and at highest risk of loss due to fire exclusion. This discussion and Table 2-1 indicates 
that the CSNM landscape is considerably altered when compared to historical 
conditior 1s. 





Calculations of the area covered by different plant communities across the CSNM 
landscape indicate the relative importance of plant communities as refugia for plants 
and animals (see Table 2-18). Some of the rarest plant communities (semi-wetlands and 
wetlands) have been particularly impacted by historical livestock management within 
the CSNM landscape. Wetlands and semi-wetlands are also of particular importance as 
specialized habitat and as a wildlife water source. 


While much of this discussion implicates the spatial integrity of conifer plant 

serve an important ecological function across the landscape as stepping stones for more 
widely dispersed species. Such island habitats may also constitute areas of speciation, 
and contribute to the genetic diversity of organisms across the landscape. The CSNM 
contains several such conifer islands on the southerly facing slopes south of Keene 
Creek Ridge and the Rogue / Klamath Divide moving from high elevation downwards 
towards the California border. While several of these stands have been impacted by 
timber harvest, all contribute to habitat diversity. These stands frequently have distinct 
tree assemblages, such as the old-growth mixed conifer stands with dominant sugar 
pine within the Oregon Gulch RNA. However, most of these isolated stands bear the 
consequences of fire exclusion in the form of dense understories of Douglas-fir and 
white fir. 


Other ecological processes that could be considered at the landscape scale, but are 
described at the community level of biological organization within this chapter, include 
changes in dominant species, species range extension / contraction, weed invasion, and 
tree pathogen proliferation. 


Cultural Resources 
Historical Use 


Cultural resources include the physical remains of an area's past human use, as well as 
those areas which are significant for traditional cultural uses or spiritual practices. A 
region's cultural history is essential to understanding and predicting the cultural 
resources within it, and to define the human interactions with the land which have 
contributed to the condition of the current environment. Cultural resources in the 
CSNM are managed under various federal laws and regulations, and by those 
management plans or actions that apply within it. Cultural resource laws also define 
the importance of tribal consultation when developing management plans that involve 
areas in which tribes have an interest. This section provides a brief cultural history as a 
background for the discussion of the cultural resources found within the CSNM, and 
discusses existing management concerns specifically pertinent to cultural resources. 


Archaeological evidence indicates that people have lived in the region for at least 10,000 
years. During that time people derived their material needs from the physical 
environment by hunting, gathering and fishing. 


Human populations were very low in numbers and highly mobile until about 7,000 
years ago. After that time populations increased in size, and regular camps appeared in 
the archaeological record. For the next 5,000 years the people of this region lived in 
small bands, moving seasonally across the landscape in search of resources, in 
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increasingly well-defined group territories. By 2,000 years ago, however, a new way of 
life was well-established. 


The new way of life was characterized by larger populations, well-defined group 
territories, and a higher degree of sedentism than existed previously. Permanent 
villages, occupied annually for at least part of the year, appeared along the Klamath and 
along major tributaries to the Rogue River. Inhabitants of these villages still followed a 
seasonal regime, hunting and gathering in the uplands as game and resources became 
available. Populations continued to grow, and group interactions intensified, as 
indicated by an increase in regional trade and warfare. Social hierarchies 

with wealth items representing higher status among individuals of families. This way of 
life continued until contact with Euro-Americans in the nineteenth century. 


Various native peoples inhabited or used the CSNM area at the time of contact. The 
Shasta had numerous villages along the Klamath River north of the Shasta Valley, and 
also occupied the southern end of Bear Creek Valley in the Rogue River Basin. Members 
of the Klamath and Modoc tribes, situated mainly to the east in the Klamath Basin, may 
have used the eastern part of the CSNM (Agate Flat, Jenny Creek) for various purposes. 
The Takelma of the Rogue Valley may also have used the uplands in the northern part of 
the CSNM. All of these groups followed a traditional way of life in which relations to 
the natura! world and to each other were encoded in myth and maintained by rituals. 
qualities. 


There were numerous resources upon which these native peoples depended. Roots and 
bulbs, such as camas (Camassia) and various forms of Perideridia (e.g. ipos, yampa) 
provided starchy staples as did acorns from oak trees. Fish, deer, elk, and small 
mammals provided staple proteins, augmented by a wide variety of berries, nuts, seeds 
(e.g. tarweed seeds, Madia spp.). Other plants and animals were used for fiber, tools, 
clothing, and medicines. Within the CSNM, these resources were abundant along major 
streams, in the upland meadows, and especially in the flatter, more open areas in the 
east along Skookum Creek, Jenny Creek, and in Agate Flat. 





Native peoples employed a number of techniques to enhance those resources useful to 
them. Fire was probably the most significant tool. Fire assisted in promoting and 
roots, bulbs, berry patches, and grass seeds. Fire also promoted habitat important to 
large game. Burning took place at specific intervals during the spring or fall. This 
burning contributed to the development and maintenance of prairies and savannahs, 
oak and oak / pine woodlands, and upland meadows. 


This native way of life was severely disrupted with the advent of Euro- Americans, 
beginning with Peter Skene Ogden’s exploration in 1827. Ogden came from the east, 
following the Klamath River, then headed north over the Siskiyou mountains following 
an Indian trail into the Bear Creek valley. Ogden’s trip, for the British Hudson's Bay 
Company, was the first of many to follow the north-south route over the Siskivous. 
Known as the Oregon-California (O&C) or the Siskiyou Trail, this route was a major 
conduit of change to the region. Between about 1830 - 1850 numerous trappers. 
explorers, and others traveled along this route. They brought new people, practices, 
diseases, plants and animals through and to the region, as well as spreading fear and 
animosity among the area's current inhabitants. 


Severe conflicts broke out in the 1850s between the Indians and the newcomers, with the 
discovery of gold and advent of thousands of miners and settlers to the region. During 
the 1850s and 1860s native peoples were largely removed from the CSNM area. Many 
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died from the warfare, disease, and starvation; others were captured and taken to 
reservations in the northern part of Oregon. The Klamath and Modoc Indians were 
confined to the Klamath Reservation east of the Cascades. Some Shasta families, 
however, managed to remain in the Shasta Valley and along the Klamath River, or 
escaped from the northern reservations to find their way home. 


Euro-American settlement in the Rogue and Shasta valleys from the 1850s on spurred 
the development of a new way of life in the region. Farmers and ranchers began to 
transform the land. Newcomers built roads following the Siskiyou Trail and the 
Klamath River, and the Applegate trail east of Ashland. Irrigation works began to move 
water across the landscape. Hunters severely depleted local game, and brought local 
extinction to grizzlies, wolves, antelope, and mountain sheep. Recreational use of the 
area for hiking, hunting, and fishing also began around the turn of the century. 


Cattle and sheep ranching became a significant use in the CSNM during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Ranches were established along the Klamath River corridor and 
its major tributaries, especially along Jenny Creek and Camp Creek, and along Bear 
Creek in Bear Valley. Like the native peoples before them, ranchers frequently burned 
the land to promote browse, and used the uplands seasonally for pasture. Grazing was 
unregulated, and by the early twentieth century many of the pastures and r 

had been badly damaged from overgrazing. Indiscriminate burning, unlike the careful 
regime of the native peoples, had damaged timber resources as well. 


The memoirs of George Wright provide a fascinating insight to past livestock 
management and plant community changes within the CSNM. Two excerpts follow (for 
more refer to Appendix C). 


During the spring of 1889 and 1890 ... hundreds of cattle had just been 
loosed on the rangeland to graze the southward slopes of hillsides 
between Hornbrook and the Pilot Rock area ... (George F. Wright, The 
truth about Reelfoot p.4 ). 


Years ago there was a sheep camp during the summer months on the 
west side of Bald [Soda] Mountain ... The Bald Mountain area was a 
wonderful place for grass but the sheep men would herd their sheep 
there year after year until the grass was killed out. Weeds of different 
kinds have taken the place of the grass. About 1923 after the sheep had 
ruined the range, the cattlemen banded together and bought the sheep 
camp and the land, probably 160 acres. They also leased more land 
around there in order to keep the sheep men away. (Memoirs of George 
Wright, Bald Mountain, February 6, 1954 #614) 


Logging became more important in the CSNM after the development of transportation 
routes, such as the railroad in the 1880s, and with the development of the orchard 
industry and its demand for wooden packing boxes. Small mills existed in the Ashland 
area and in the area around Lincoln east of Ashland. Major railroad logging operations 
existed east of the CSNM, with logs from the pine forests of the flat plateau chuted 
down to the Klamath River and floated to a mill at Klamathon. These early years of 
logging focused on the most accessible stands of timber, at lower clevations and on the 
high plateaus in the east, and on sugar pine. It was not until the middle of the twentieth 
century that developments in logging and transportation technology made logging of 
high elevation timber stands more feasible 


The advent of government management in the early decades of the twentieth century 
brought significant land management policies to the area now recognized as the CSNM 
Game laws and regulations helped local game populations. Federal grazing regulations 
eventually helped slow the degradation of some upland areas, and begin the slow, 
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gradual process of recovery. Fire suppression became a mission, and fire suppression 
policies began to transform the local vegetation patterns. A fire lookout was established 
on Soda Mountain in 1933. 


Recreation continued to be important in the CSNM throughout the twentieth century. 

Today, the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail runs north-south through the area, 

a ee ere eee oe eee eee People still use the 
to hunt and fish. More recent recreational use includes the use of off- 

highway vehicles (OHV), which allow individuals access to the area with a minimum of 


improved roads. 


For more cultural history of the CSNM, refer to the cultural sections of the watershed 
analyses for the Klamath-Iron Gate and Upper Bear Creek areas. 


Archaeological Sites 


Cultural resources include archaeological sites relating to the period of Native American 
habitation, historic era remains, and areas of traditional cultural importance such as 


spiritual sites or root gathering areas. There are numerous archaeological and historical 
sites in the CSNM area. 


Specific traditional use areas for Native Americans are as yet undefined. However, 
according to the traditional Klamath way of life, the value of various resources were 
integrated with each other and not seen as distinct. That is, the places where people 
lived or worked or camped--today’s archaeological sites--were intimately connected 
with the distribution of plants and animals and vistas which gave sustenance and often 
spiritual meaning to the people who used the area. Hence, for the Klamath, the notion 
of “cultural resources” incorporates significant native plants, animals and viewsheds, as 
well as the remains of camps or task areas. 


Traditional cultural plants and spiritual places, such as Pilot Rock, are also important to 
the Shasta tribe, today. 


Systematic al surveys in the eastern half of the Monument (east of Soda 
Mountain) have located close to one hundred sites to native peoples’ use of the 
area. Native peoples came to these areas to hunt and None of these sites have 


been excavated or formally evaluated. Surface remains, however, suggest that most of 
these sites were related to seasonal use. These are areas where open meadows, oaks, and 
game still exist. The Agate Flat area also has an abundance of naturally occurring chert 
(cryptocrystalline silicate) which was an important stone used for tools. Many of the 
sites show signs of assa and quarrying toolstone. Several Native American burial 
sites are also reported for this area (MDO cultural resource files). 


Few systematic archaeological surveys have been done in the western part of the 
CSNM. Nonetheless, several known sites are associated with the extensive system of 
upland meadows and springs west of Soda Mountain. Sites would also be expected to 
occur up the major drainage and along the major ridgelines. 


Historic Si 


the most significant historic site in the CSNM is the remains of the Siskivou 
Trail, which is still extant west of Interstate 5 just north of the California border. Rock 
alignments, blazed trees, and a scatter of artifacts such as cast-off ox shoes document 
this historic route. A project to further study, document, and retrieve historic materials 
along this route occurred in the spring of 2000 


The Applegate Trail, a portion of the California National Historic Trail designated in 
1992, traverses the area from Greensprings summit to Grouse Butte following much of 
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what is now Highway 66 (see Plate 1). Interpretive markers erected along the trail route 
by the Southern Oregon Historical Society provide brief messages about the area. 


Important issues associated with the Applegate Trail include its preservation and 
interpretation. Existing and potential conflicts include surface disturbing activities 
which might disturb archaeological sites associated with the trail. 


Historic remains in the CSNM include a complex of structures at the former Box-O 
sheds, a ranch house, irrigation ditches and a wagon road. Elsewhere in the Monument 
there are historic cabins that relate to the early ranching days, such as the Bean Cabin 
just west of Soda Mountain. Though no longer extant, the cabin’s remains were studied 
to determine the original construction. Other historic remains include ditches, dumps, 
and structural remains generally related to the ranching history of this area. 


The Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument (CSNM) is priraarily within the Cascade 
Mountain Range. The western edge of the CSNM is a part of the much older Klamath 
Mountain geologic province. The Cascade Mountain Range is comprised of a wide 
variety of continental volcanic rocks. This volcanic province is divided into two distinct 
north-south belts: the older Western Cascades and the younger High Cascades (map 6). 


The rocks of the Western Cascade Range began erupting around 40 million years ago, 
and stopped about 10 million years ago (Orr, Orr and Baldwin,1992). During this time 
the coast line in Oregon ran northwest through the region of the Willamette Valley. The 
volcanoes of the Western Cascade Range were created by the subduction of the Farallon 
plate beneath the North American crustal plate. This movement of enormous crustal 
plates triggered intense volcanic activity. 


The Western Cascades in this area are primarily composed of the Colestine and Little 
Butte Creek Formations. They are approximately 16,500 feet thick and form a 
stratigraphically complex sequence of continental volcanic, volcaniclastic and 
sedimentary rocks (Smith and others 1982). They vary from basalt, to basaltic andesite, 
to andesite. There are numerous tuffaceous, pyroclastic, and sedimentary interbeds. 
During this volcanism the region was subjected to many intrusions of mafic to felsic 
dikes, sills, plugs, and stocks. The Colestine Formation is at the base of the Western 
Cascades. This formation contains ash flow tuff, some of which contain fossil leaves, 
cone, and plant fragments. Some of these fossiliferous out crops are near Pilot Rock 
When this rock was being deposited the region was lower in elevation than it is today 
and considerably warmer. The beautifully preserved Oligocene plant fossils of 
metasequoia, sycamore, ferns and more are found within this fine grained, white tuff 
(Orr 1981) 


One of the most striking features of the Western Cascades in this area is Pilot Rock, 
located near the southern boundary of the study area. It is a volcanic plug - the feeder 
vent to a now eroded volcano. It is an outstanding example of the “inside” of a volcano 
Pilot Rock has sheer, vertical faces up to four hundred feet above its base on a talus 
slope. It has classic columnar jointing caused by cooling of the hornblende andesite that 
makes up Pilot Rock (Purdom n.d.) 


Other notable geologic features within the Western Cascades include Soda Mountain, 
Hobart Bluff, and Parsnip Lakes. Agate Flat is a unique flat table land toward the 
swutheastern portion of the study area. This area has been a popular area for rock 
hounders to collect agate, jasper and petrified wood 
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Soils 


There was a period of no volcanic activity in the region from about 4 to 5 million years 
ago. It was during this time that the Western Cascade Range was uplifted, tilted 
eastward, and further eroded. These rocks form an east to northeast dipping 
homociinal sequence with dips ranging from 5 to 30 degrees (Smith, 1982). Erosion, 
scalsted bby subtonpicel Cllenaten, slipped the matesiel oom the velconess andi 
redeposited it (Orr, Orr and Baldwin,1992). The drainage patterns in the area are deeply 
dissected and well-developed in response to landsliding and surface erosion. 


The CSNM area north of Highway 66 and extending to the eastern boundary are made 
up mostly of the High Cascade Range. This range, which started erupting about 4 
million years ago and continues at present, virtually buried the severely eroded Western 
Cascades. The first eruptions of the High Cascades were shield volcanoes and cinder 
cones. Later, the High Cascades produced a variety of lavas and tuffs, dominated by 
basalts, which were erupted from a number of composite cones (Orr, Orr and 

Baldwin, 1992). 


Jenny Creek roughly follows the contact of the High Cascades and the Western 
Cascades. Chinquapin Mountain and Little Chinquapin Mountain are a part of the High 
Cascades. These younger High Cascade shield volcanoes are responsible for the present 
day topography of the northern portion of the Monument. 


A unique feature of the CSNM is the proximity of the Klamath Mountains to the 
Cascade Range. The geology of the southwestern area of the CSNM is a part of these 
much older rocks. The Klarnath Mountains are made up of seven different exotic 
terranes that were once parts of the ocean crust or island archipelago environments. 
Formed in an ocean setting, these tectonic slices were carried toward the North 
American land mass via plate tectonics. Upon arrival they were accreted to the existing 
continent, folded and faulted. 


The Klamath Mountains were later intruded by granitic rocks (Orr, Orr and 
Baldwin,1992). One of these intrusions is the granitoid Ashland Pluton, which is age 
dated at 167 to 148 million years old (D’ Allura 1997). Mt. Ashland Pluton is overlain 
non-conformably by the late Cretaceous Hornbrook Formation. The Cretaceous 
Hornbrook Formation (135 to 65 million years) is one of the youngest formations within 
the Klamath Mountains. It is sedimentary sands, muds, silts and volcanic material. 
Well preserved bottom dwelling clams, snails and cephalopods can be found as fossils. 


The much older Klamath Mountains are adjacent to the Cascade Range near the 
Siskiyou Summit area. At one time, the Bear Creek Valley and the Colestine Valley 
were joined but, over time, the Siskiyou Summit fault was uplifted and created a pass 
where the valley once was. The Siskivov Summit fault is one of the most significant 
faults in Oregon and has moved thousands of feet (M. Elliot, Geology, Southern Oregon 
Univ. pers communication, 1991). At the Siskivou Pass area these two geologically 
distinct mountain ranges meet. 


Soils vary in the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument (CSNM) with land form and 
source material. The topography is variable in the CSNM with the area around Agate 
Flat being nearly level to slopes in excess of seventy percent along the head walls of 
Scotch Creek, Camp Creek and Dutch Owen Creek. Elevation ranges from 2,400 feet 
along Emigrant Creek to 6,134 feet at the top of Chinquapin Mountain 
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Most of the soils were formed in alluvium or colluvium from hard volcanic rocks and, as 
a result, are often shallow or have a high rock content that affects their water holding 
capacity (map 7). The volcanic parent material has also influenced the mineralogy of the 
soil as a large proportion (approximately 50%) of the soils in the CSNM have 
montmorillonitic day mineralogy. Soils with montmorillonitic clays have a high 

shrink / swell ratio which results in large cracks in the soil when it is dry and swelling 
upon wetting. These soils are very sticky and slippery when wet and have potential for 
movement at steeper slopes. Mechanical damage to soils containing montmorillonitic 
clays are difficult to repair, especially the soils with high rock content. Refer to map 8 
for location of soils with montmorillonitic mineralogy in the CSNM. 


Soils on wet alluvial margins and meadows are typically Klamath (99) and Sibannic 
("67). These very deep, poorly drained, fragile soils are frequently flooded for long 

between March and May. As a result, rooting depth is usually limited by a 
water table from March through June. The location of these and other fragile soils in the 
CSNM are shown on map 9. 


The major soils series on the hill slopes of the Western Cascades are typically McMullin 
(113), McNull (114), Skeokum (173), and Tatouche (190). These are well drained, 
moderately deep to deep soils with clayey subsoils (with varying amounts of coarse 
fragments), except for McMullin, which is a shallow and loamy soil. Soil patterns and 
landscape in this part of the Monument are very complex due to differing degrees of 
weathering of the mixed basalt / tuff / breccia of the Western Cascade material. Soils with 
very fine and becomes suspended in solution (water) for extended periods of time. As a 
result, these soil types are also susceptible to cutbank failures and turbid runoff. 


Soil series in the Agate flat area are Carney (27) and Randcore / Shoat complex (152). The 
Carney soil series is moderately deep and consist of montmorillonitic clay. The 
Randcore / Shoat complex consists of a shallow, extremely stony loam soil in association 
with a moderately deep, loamy soil. This complex occurs as patterned land on the 
landscape. Soils in the Agate Flat area on alluvial fans ranging in slopes from 12 to 20 
percent are the Farva (58), which is a moderately deep, cobbly loam soil, and Tatouche 
(190) which is a deep, gravelly clay loam over a clay. All of these soils except for 
Tatouche have soil moisture limitations as a result of depth, rock content, or heavy clay. 
Refer to the General Soils map (map 10) for location of these soils on the landscape and 
see Appendix D for characteristics of the identified soils. Also refer to the Soil Survey of 
Jackson County (USDA 1993) for soil descriptions, interpretations and more detailed 
mapping. 


Most of the soils in this area exhibit erosion rates near natural levels except where recent 
harvesting has occurred or roads have been built. Generally, these areas will have 
erosion i ates noticeably above natural levels for the first three to five years after a 
disturbance. Natural surface roads and / or roads not maintained often erode above 
natural rates as a result of being poorly drained of rutted from use during the wet 
season. Refer to the transportation section for the amount and condition of roads om the 
CSNM 


Most of the soils in the CSNM are productive but many have limitations of high rock 
content and /or a perched water table (in the spring time). Soils along ridge lines tend to 
be shallow which limits water holding capacity. Tree species and grass compete for 
water and minerals in disturbed forest stands) When stands are opened during tree 
harvest more sunlight reaches the ground and, as a result, grass species can invade the 
site. This often affects the types and numbers of soil microbial populations and their 
ability to synthesize organic material into nutrients available for plant growth The 
microtial population of a grass dominated soil ts predominantly of bacteria, while an 
old-growth forest is predominantly of fungi. A fungal dominated soil is more conducive 
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Climate 


to tree growth, 2s ectomycorrhizal fungi aid trees by mediating nutrients and water 


Coarse Woody Debris and Soil Health 


Large materials (e.g. coarse woody debris, stems, large branches) are important for 
healthy soil biology. Woody materials influence soil nutrient availability, soil moisture, 
and soil organism population levels. Soil organisms play a fundamental role in many 
organisms promote carbon cycling, nutrient transfer, water availability, vegetation 
vigor, and maintain soil structure. Most biological nitrogen fixation in ecosystems 
occurs because of soil organism activity. Mycorrhizal fungi increase the absorbing 
surtace area of roots, which directly increases the total soil volume that can be utilized 
for nutrients and water. Mycorrhizal fungi and other microbes effect soil structure by 
helping bind soil particles into water-stable aggregates which create soil volume with 
stable and adequate pore space. Soil pore space is essential for adequate water and air 
movement required by plants and soil organisms. Many forest dwelling plant and 
animal species depend on soil organisms and / or fungi for food sources. 


Coarse woody debris (CWD) information was collected in four ecoregions of the CSNM. 
These sampling sites were located in Northern Spotted Ow! core areas which 
undisturbed or lightly disturbed old-growth / mature timber stands. This information 
provides current status of coarse woody debris in these mature stands and was used in 
determining future coarse woody debris target levels in the Monument Coarse Woody 
Debris Standards and Guidelines (Appendix JJ). 


The climate in the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument is influenced largely by the 
Pacific Ocean, which produces hot, dry summers and mild, wet winters. During the 
winter months, the moist, westerly flow of air from the Pacific Ocean results in frequent 
storms of varied intensities. The isohyetal map produced by Oregon Climate Services 
(Map 11) shows average annual precipitation in the Monument ranging from a low of 
approximately 24 inches where Jenny Creek crosses the Oregon / California border to a 
high of approximately 46 inches at Hyatt Lake. Average annual precipitation is also low 
at the southwest corner of the Monument (less than 26 inches) and where the western 
edge of the Monument boundary intersects Emigrant Creek (approximately 27 inches) 
Winter precipitation in the higher elevations usually occurs as snow, which ordinarily 
melts during the spring runoff season from March through June. Rain predominates in 
the lower elevations with the majority occurring in the late fall, winter, and early spring. 
The area where a mixture of snow and rain occurs is referred to as either the rain-on- 
snow zone of transient snow zone. The snow level in this zone fluctuates throughout 
the winter in response to alternating warm and cold fronts. Rain-on-snow events 
originate in the transient snow zone. The rain-on-snow zone in the Bear Creek and 
Cottonwood Creek Watersheds and the Scotch Creek Subwatershed ranges from 
approximately 3,500 feet to 5,000 feet. The rain-on-snow zone for Jenny Creek 
Watershed and Camp Creek and Fall Creek Subwatersheds ts estimated to occur from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet (Squyres 2000). Table 2-2 shows the acres and percent of each 
precipitation zone by subwatershed (see Hydrology) and the zones are displaved on 


Map 12 
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There are three National Oceanic and Atmosphenc Admurustration (NOAA) weather 
stations adjacent to the CSNM: Green Springs Power Plant (elevation 2.435 ft.) along 
Emigrant Creek on the western CSNM boundary, Howard Prairie Dam (elevation 4,567 
ft.) in upper Jenny Creek on the northern boundary, and Copco Dam (elevation 2,700 ft.) 
on the Klamath River approximately 2.5 miles from the southeast CSNM boundary. 
Precipitation distribution by monthly average for these three stations 1s shown im Table 
2-3. 


The majority of precipitation falls during November through March (66-69 percent of 
the yearly total). Annual precipitation can fluctuate widely fi om year-to-year. The 30- 
year average (normal) annual precipitation at the Green Springs Power Plant station ts 
22.44 inches (Western Regional Climate Center 2000), at the Howard Prairie Dam station 
it is 32.79 inches (Western Regional Climate Center 2000), and at the Copco Dam station 
it ts 19.8 inches (WorldClimate 2000). It is noted that average annual precipitation 
values from the Green Springs Power Plant and Howard Prairie Dam NOAA Stations 
are approximately four inches lower than values shown on the isohyetal map (Map 11). 
The isohyetal lines are generated by the PRISM model that uses point data from NOAA 
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the summer months, the area is dominated by the Pacific High pressure system. 
which results in hot, dry summers. Summer rainstorms occur occasionally and are 
usually of short duration and limited area coverage. Surmmer thunderstorms occur in 
the CSNM with the frequency increasing from the western boundary to the eastern 
boundary 


The nearest NOAA weather stations with air temperature data are Ashland, Howard 
Prairie Dam, and Yreka, California. Average monthly maximum, mean, and minimum 
ait ternperatures for these three stations are displayed im Tables 2-4 2-5, and 26 
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Alr Temperature: at How ard 
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Table 2-6. Max, Min, and Mean Air Temperatures at Yreka, CA 
Als Temperatere (¥) 
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Real-time weather information and road conditions for 1-5 pust north of the Monument 
boundary are available from the Oregon Department of Transportation web site 

© http: / / www. TripCheck.com / RoadC ond /izone7 him 
The web site features two live cameras one located at the Mt Ashland exit and the other 


near Siskiyou Sumemut It also displays a weather station that provides up-to-date 
weather entormation for Siskiyou Summut 


Current clematic patterns need to be viewed with a long-term perspective Based on 
tree-ring growth rates and recorded meteorological data, the past 200 to WO vears have 
been marked by cycles of hot, dry spells and ternperate-to-cool weather that have lasted 
varying periods of time (LaLande 1995) 
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The CSNM 1s located im the Klamath and Rogue River basins and four watersheds 
jenny Creek, Klamath River-lron Gate, Cottonwood Creek, and Bear Creek. Table 2-7 
and Map 13 display the hydrologix units that fall partially or completely within the 


CSNM. 
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Natural lakes en the Monument area include Hobart Lake in the Upper Emugrant Creek 
Subw atershed and Parsnip Lakes in the Keene Creek Subwatershed Portions of Parsnup 
Lakes are on BLM-administered land while Hobart Lake is not in the CSNM. Large 
revervours within the CONM Proclamation boundary include the southern portion of 
Hyatt Lake Reservoir and Keene Creek Reservoir, both in the Keene Creek 

Subw atershed There are three other mayor reservorrs pust outede the Monument 
boundary Howard Prairie Lake. in the Upper Jenmy Creek Subwatershed, Emigrant 
Lake in the Lower Emigrant Creek Subwatershed, and lron Gate Reservorr on the 
Klamath River on the lron Gate Subwatershed (California) Hyatt, Keene Creek, Howard 
Pramne and Ermgrant reservours are managed and operated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Talent Irrigation District, Hyatt, Howard Prairie, and Emigrant 
reservoirs are operated primarily for irrigation in the Bear Creek Watershed, with 
additional benefits of hydraetectnc production and recreational opportunities Keene 
Creek Reservoer provides termporary storage for releases from Howard Pranre Lake (via 
canal) and Hyatt Lake (via Keene Creek) Water is diverted from the Keene Creek 
Reservowr via canal and penstack to the Green Springs Power Plant located om Emaigrant 
Creek approxmately :wo mules above Emigrant Lake tron Gate Reservour is owned and 
operated by PacitrCorp as a re-regulating reservour to offset peak flows that are 
discharged from two hydraekectnic proyects upstream of bron Gate It also produces 
electnorty, but has no flood control benefits Many «mall reservoirs used for livestock 
watering, inmgation, and forest management actrvities are located throughout the 
Monument 


There are murmerows eprings in the CSNM. Some eprings are shown an US Geological 
Survey (USGS) 7 5 minute topagraphic maps The largest epring in the Monument ts 
probably Shoat Spring in the Lower lenny Creek Subwatershed This epring forms 
Spring Creek, a tributary to jenny Creek, from which 10 cfs of water is diverted and 
transported to Fall Creek to operate a PacifiCorp hydroelectric plant The municipal 
water rights for 15 cfs from Fall Creek are held by the City of Yreka which diverts the 
water into a pypetene before rt reaches Iron Gate Reservoer Wetlands imventoned by the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) are dieplayved an the USFWS wetland maps 
available on the USFWS Internet ste Mapped wetland locations mm the CSNM portions 
of Klamath River-tron Gate Watershed and Bear Creek Watershed may be fownd on the 
corresponding watershed analyser documents (USD 2000a and 200) 





Stream mules en the Monument are shown in Table 2-7 Three types of stream categories 
ate defined in the Medtord District Resowrce Management Plan (USD! 199%5a) for 


npanan reserve protection freh beanng perenmal nontish bearing and mntermettent 
Only a portien of the streams on the CSNM have been erventoned to determene ther 
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stream category Perenmal and emtermuittent stream Claweficahon was determuned from 
aenal photos for the Klamath-lron Gate and Upper Bear Creek Watershed 
(USDI 20002 and USD! 2000b) The majority of stream miles within the Monument are 


There are no continuous streamflow -morutonng stations on non-flow regulated (natural 
flowing) strearms within the CSNM Unregulated streamflows in the Monument 
fluctuate with seasonal vanation of precipitation Moderate to high flows generally 
occur from mmad-November through May Streamflows dunng the months of March. 
Apnil. May. and part of June are augmented by melting snowpack in the high elevations 
Low flows normally comade with the penod of low precipitation from July through 
October. The BLM installed a streamflow gaging station on jenny Creek (regulated by 
Hyatt and Howard Praine Reservoirs) downstream of the former Box-O Ranch in the 
fall of 1997 and it became fully operational in the fall of 1999. At this time, no 
streamflow data ts available from this station 


Peak strearnflows in the CSNM are the result of a combination of natural and human- 
caused factors. Natural factors contributing to peak flows include high intensity storms, 
snow melt, rain-on-snow events, and severe, extensive wildfires. Human influences 
having the potential to increase peak flow magnitudes above natural conditions include 
road construction, timber harvest, land clearing, fire suppression, and reservoirs. High 
road densities that may contribute to increased peak flow magnitudes are a concern in 
portions of the Monument within Jenny Creek and Bear Creek Watersheds and the Fall 
Creek Subwatershed within the Klamath River-lron Gate Watershed Timber harvest 
and land clearsng in the Jenny Creek and Bear Creek Watersheds have decreased canopy 
Closure and mmcreased transient smow zone openings to an extent that they are likely to 
contribute to mecreased peak flow magnitudes in some drainages. The fire suppression 
pohcy of the past century has resulted im a build-up of unnatural fuel loadings, high 
vegetation denwty, and a change to fire-prone vegetative conditions These conditions 
contribute to the Monument being highly susceptible to a catastrophic wildfire The 
high intensity fire produced by a catastrophic wildfire would severely damage souls over 
and «nl conditions resulting from a catastrophic wildfire would likely cause a 
substantial emcrease in peak flow magnitudes and decrease the time to peak Direct 
interception of precipitation by the reservoer surfaces on the Jenny Creek Watershed 
result in enetant delivery of precipitation into the stream system which affects the trming 
and magrutude of peak flows 


Augmentation and diverwon of flows in the Jenny Creek Watershed for purposes of 
irngation and hydraclectnic production in the Bear Creek Watershed greatly complicate 
the instream flow regime for benny and Keene Creeks within the Monument Howard 
Praine Lake receives water that is diverted from South Fork Little Butte Creek and its 
tributanes (on the Little Butte Creek Watershed to the north of Jenny Creek Watershed) 
Water diversions from Hyatt and Howard Praine reservoirs, from Soda and Beaver 
Creeks by Talent Irrigation District (TID), and from Spring Creek by PacifiCorp export 
approuimately 30.000 acre feet of water annually from the Jenny Creek : 
(USDI-BLM 1995>) This quantity represents 28 percent of the estimated total runoff 
that would otherwise be available to support the basin's aquatic organiem populations 
(USDI-BLM 1995>) Stream eveterns that have significant increases in surmmer flows due 
to augmentation enchude Fall. upper Keene. Tyler and Emigrant Creeks Reservowrs in 
the Jenny Creek Watershed are not managed for flood control and consequently, the 
reserveits may teach full pool early in the water year When this occurs, peak flows 
may approximate pre-dam conditions as surplus reservoir water enters the stream 

ey stem 


The lowest strearmflows in the Monument accur during the summer due to both natural 
and human-caueed factors Natural factors affecting surmmer flows include low surmmer 
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raintall and sustained high evapotranspiration. Summer streamflowss in Jenny Creek 
Watershed are highly influenced by human-caused factors such as water withdrawals, 
reservoir storage, and interbasin transfers. Low summer flows in the other areas of the 
CSNM are also affected by water withdrawals, but to a lesser extent. Potential indirect 
human-caused factors affecting low summer flows include ripanan vegetation removal 
resulting from timber harvest, improper livestock graz‘ng, or residential / agricultural 
Clearing. Loss of riparian vegetation can lead to channei widening, channel agradation, 
or lowering of the water table (Platts 1991). Channels that become wider and shallower 
have an increased stream surface area that can be hested up and lost to evaporation and 
more efficiently drain the adjacent floodplains. Loewe: water tables signify that less 
water is moving into the stream channel and thy. there would be a subsequent 
reduction in low flows. 


The only existing instream water nghts within the Monument were filed by the Oregon 
Department of Fish and Wildlife (ODFW } tor Jenny Creek from Johnson Creek to Keene 
Creek (Table 2-8). The instream water rig vis have a prornty date of October 26, 1990 and 
were created to benefit anadromous and resident fish rearing. PLM. in cooperation with 
Oregon Water Trust, applied to the Oregon Water Resources Department in 2000 for a 
water right transfer from irrigation water rights for the Box-O Ranch to instream use for 
the enhancement of aqua’i< and fish life and water quality. 
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The Oregon Water Resources Department (OWRD) is currently conducting an Oregon 
general stream adjudication in the Klamath River Basin. An adjudication is the Oregon 
statutory process for quantification and dvtermination of all rights to water, the use of 
which was initiated before February 24, 1909, and federal reserved water rights, 
including the rights of Indian tribes and their members. The Klamath Adjudication is 
the first Oregon general stream adjudication in which complex federal claims have been 
filed. The BLM filed claims in 1997 for federal reserved water rights under Public Water 
Reserve 107 for 33 springs in the geographic area of the CSNM, prior to its designation 
However, since the period for filing claims ended betore the designation, water rights 
for purposes of the CSNM are not included in the ongoing adjudication. The OWRD 
completed the claim review in August 1999 and conducted an open inspection of claims 
from October 1999 through March 2000. The contest filing period was held from April 
to May 2000. All the BLM Public Water Reserve 107 claims for federal reserved water 
rights within the CSNM geographic area were contested. The next step in the 
adjudication process will be for OWRD to refer groups of contests to a hearings officer 


panel 


The June 9, 2000 proclamation that established the Cascade-Siskivou National 
Monument “reserved, as of the date of this proclamation and subject to valid existing 
rights, a quantity of water sufficient to fulfill the purposes for which this monument is 
established.” This statement in the CSNM proclamation signifies that BLM has a federal 
reserved water right with a priority date of June 9, 2000 for an amount of water that is 
necessary to support the plant and animal species identified in the proclamation (i.e. a 
variety of plant communities including wet meadows and riparian vegetation, rare and 
endemic plants, fresh water snails, three endemic fish species, butterflies, nmportant 
populations of small mammals, reptile and amphitian species. ungulates, and 
numerous bird species including the threatened Northern Spotted Owl) The federal 
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reserved water rights would include all water sources necessary to meet monument 

purposes, such as springs anc instream flows. The amount of water reserved would be 

based on requirements of the species involved. Quantification of the federal reserved 

ee ee eee The BLM reserves the right to 
assert its federal reserved water rights established by the CSNM proclamation. 


Water Quality 


The Clean Water Act requires states to identify designated uses of water bodies as a 
component of the water quality standards. The designated uses are important because 
they determine the water quality criteria that will be applied to that water body. The 
Oregon of Environmental Quality (ODEQ) has designated the following 
uses for the Bear Creek Watershed: domestic water supply (municipal and private), 
industrial water supply, irrigation, livestock watering, anadromous fish passage, 
power (ODEQ 1992). The upper portion of the Klamath River Basin crosses from 
Oregon into California. The 1957 Klamath River Basin Compact between Oregon and 
iron Gate, and Cottonwood Creek Watersheds: domestic water supply; livestock 
watering; irrigation; protection and enhancement of fish, wildlife and recreational 
(OWRD 1997). Water quality standards are typically designed to protect the most 
sensitive designated uses within a water body. The most sensitive designated uses for 
rearing and spawning, aquatic life, and domestic water supply. Temperature, dissolved 
oxygen, bacteria / pathogens, turbidity, and sedimentation are the key water quality 


Section 303d) of the Clean Water Act requires each state to identify streams, rivers, and 
lakes that do not meet water quality standards even after the implementation of 
technology-based controls. These waters are referred to as “water quality limited” and 
states are required to submit 30%) lists to the Environmental Protection Agency every 
four years. Water quality limited waters require the application of total maximum daily 
loads (TMDLs) which are a strategy for improving water quality to the point where 
recognized designated uses cf the waters are fully supported. A TMDL addresses 
pollution problems by identifving those problems, linking them to watershed 
characteristics and management practices, establishing otyectives for water quality 
designed to achieve those objectives (ODEQ 1997). Water Quality Management Plans 
(WQMPs) to address nonpoint sources and TMDLs will be prepared for each watershed 
in the Monument with listed streams starting in 1999 and scheduled for completion in 
2007, 


The Oregon DEQ’s 1998 list of water quality limited streams includes streams within the 
CSNM as shown on map 14 and listed in Table 2-9. No streams in the Klamath River- 
Iron Gate Watershed or Cottonwood Creek Watershed portions of the Monument are on 
the 30% d) lists. There are 14 parameters considered by ODEQ in the Md) listing 
process. Only a small percentage of these 14 parameters have been assessed in the 
CSNM to determine compliance with the State's criteria. No water quality monitoring 
has occurred in the Monument portion of Cottonwood Watershed and only a limited 
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ou the 383d) List Bo. 
Description Parameter 
Jenny Creck Beaver Crock Mouth to Talem irngation District Teraperature - sum macr 
Dach 
Corral Crock Mouth to Talent Inngatson District Temperature - summer 
Dach 
Jenny Crock Mouth to Grizzly Crock Temperature - sum mer 
Johnson Crock Mouth to haad= acrs Temperature - sur mer 
Koone Crock Mouth to Lathe Hyatt Reservar Temperature - sum mer 
South Fork Keene Crock | Mowth to haadwaters Temperature - sum mer 
Lancoln Crock Mouth to head= aers Temperature - surm mer 
Mill Creek Mouth to heads acrs Temperature - surn met 
Bear Creek Baldy Crock Mouth to head= aers Temperature - surm met 
Carter Crock Mout: to head= acrs Temperature - surn mer 
Eomgram Crock Ermgram Reservow to Green Temperature - surm mer 
Mountan Crock 
Hobart Creck Mouth to headw aers Temperature - sum mer 
Tyler Crock Mowth to headw aers Temperature - sur mer 
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amount of monitormng has been done im the CSNM within Klamath River-lron Gate 


Watershed 


The DEQ’s 1988 Oregon Statewide Assessment of Nonpoint Sources of Water Pollution 
(NPS Assessment) identifies two stream segments and one reservoir in the CSNM that 
are impacted by nonpoint source pollution. Table 2-10 identifies affected water-body 
segments and Table 2-11 lists the probable causes and associated land uses. These 
water-bodies were not included on Oregon's 1998 Wd) list based on the lack of 
supporting data, but they are considered W ater-bodies of Potential Concern by DEQ 
(ODEQ 1998:5) 
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Table 2-16. Water bodies included mn DEQ's NPS Assessment 


DEQ 
W stershed Soras Segment [D Segme at Loca Gee Parameter of Cancers 








Jonny Crock Hyatt Lake 337 Reservou Nutrients 
Facessve plamt growth 
Jenny Crock i Oregon Cahfarma border to | Tempaaturc 
Howard Prawne Reservar Sodim cmta thn 
Bear Crock Emmegrant és Esmgram Rescrvon to Tempgature 
Crock head waters Strca mihan kh crow am 
Low streamflow 
Sodim omta tan 
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Table 2-11. Probable Causes and Land Use Associated with Nonpoint Source Pollution 


DEQ 
= Probable Cause of Nonpoint Seurce Pelution Land Us Asseriated wih Noapsiat Searce 


























Polen oa 
437 Name ident ified Name ident ified 
i Surface crowen and chem mation of thermal cover | Timber harvesting and road contruction 
= : 
Ish Surface aoson and water withdraw al irrigated cropland padurcland 
Sowrce (PEO) | eee See Tattle 2-10 for segment boc etre 


Water Temperature 


The Oregon State water quality criteria for temperature ts established to protect resident 
fish and aquatic life, and salmonid fish spawning and rearing. The temperature 
standard for summer temperatures in the Rogue and Klamath Basens was revised on 
lanuary 19%. The standard now states that the seven day moving average of the dail 
maximum shall not exceed 64°F. Streams in the CSNM that are known to exceed the 
temperature standard are listed rn Table 2-9 as water quality lemited tor temperature 


Both natural and human-caused factors contribute to elev ated stream temperatures in 
the Monument. Natural factors that can affect stream temperature in the CSNM include 
below normal precipitation and subsequent low summer streamflows, hot summer arr 
temperatures, stream onentation, low gradient \ alley bottoms, and wildtires and floods 
that result in the lows of riparian vegetation. Human-caused disturbances that are likely 
to pncrease summer stream temperatures rn lude water withdrawals, channel! alterations 
that increase the width-to-depth ratio, and ripanan vegetation remo al through logging 
road building, rmproper livestack grazing, of residential Clearing 


\\ ailable stream temperature monitoring data for the Vienwrment may be townd en 


Appendis | 
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Dissolved oxygen concentration refers to the amount of oxygen dissolved in water 
Dissolved oxygen ts critical to the biological community m the stream and to the 
breakdown of organic material (MacDonald and others 1991). Dissolved oxygen 
concentrations are primarily related to water temperature, when water temperatures 
increase, oxygen concentrations decrease. (MacDonald and others 1991) 


Oregon's dissolved oxygen standard was revised im January 1996. The new standard 
describes the mirumum amount of dissolved oxygen required for different water bodies 
(i.e, waters that support salmonid spawning until fry emergence from the gravels, 
waters providing cold water aquatic resources, waters providing cool-water aquatic 
resources, etc.) (ODEQ, 1998) 


Dissolved oxygen data is not available for the Monument, although it is likely to be a 
concem im streams with high temperatures 


Water Bacteria/Pathogens 


Waterborne pathogens include bacteria, viruses, protozoa, and other microbes that can 
cause shun and respiratory ailments, gastroenteritrs, and other illnesses, Most drinking 
and recreational waters are routinely tested for certain bacteria that have been correlated 
with human health risk. If the average concentration of these bacteria falls below the 
designated standard, it is assumed that the water is safe for that use and that there are 
no other pathogenic bacteria that represent a significant hazard to human health 
(MacDonald and others 1991). The four groups of bacteria most commonly monitored 
are total coliforms, fecal coliforms, fecal streptococci, and enterococci. Fecal coliform 
bacteria are mostly those coliform bacteria that are present in the gut and feces of warm- 
blooded animals. They can be directly linked to sanitary water quality and human 
health risks 


Oregon's water quality criterion for bacteria states that for a 30-day log mean of 126 
Escherichia coli (a species of fecal coliform) organisms per 100 mil, based on a minimum 
of five samples, no single sample shall exceed 406 E. col: organisms per 100 mi (ODEQ, 
1998). The purpose of the bacterial water quality standard is to protect the most 
sensitive designated uses, which are domestic water and water contact recreation 


Bacterial contamination has little effect on aquatic organisms, but is very significant to 
human use (MacDonald and others 1991). Bacterial contamination of water bodies in 
the Monument could result from inadequate waste disposal by recreational users, and 
the presence of livestock or wild animals in springs / wetlands, stream channels, or 
riparian zones 


Nu bacteria / pathogen data is available for water bodies within the Monument 


Water Turbidity and Sedimentation 


Sedimentation is the natural process of sediment entering a stream channel However 
excessive fine sediments (sand-size and smaller) can cause problems such as turbidity 
(the presence of suspended solids) or embeddedness (burned gravels and cobbles) 
Sedimentation ts generally associated with storm runoft and im highest during tall and 
wititer 


Oregon's standard tor sedimentation states that “the formation of appreciable bottom ot 
sludge deposits or the formation of any organic of mor anmec dep sits deleterious to fish 
of other aquatic lite or injurious to public health, reactsron, of industry shall not be 
allowed” (ODEQ 1998). Oregon's standard tor turbidity states that “ne more than ten 
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peroent cumulative increase in natural stream turtedity shall be allowed. as measured 
relative to a control pount immediately upstream of the turbedity causing activities” 
\ODEQ 1998). 


No streams in the CSNM are on the 303d) list for sedimentation, however, Jenny Creck 
and Emigrant Creek are identified by Oregon DEQ as having sedimentation as a 
parameter of concern (Table 2-10). 


Natural processes that contribute to sedimentation mm the Monument include surtace 
eromon, mass wasting, wildfire, and flood events. Natural landslides and slumps are 
common features in the Upper Emigrant Subwatershed due to unstable souls (see 
Geology and Soils sections). There have not been any recent major wildfires in the 
Monument and the most recent flood event occurred on January 1, 1997. 


Accelerated rates of upland crowion in the CSONM are primarily caused by road building 
and logging. Older roads with poor locations, inadequate drainage control and 
maintenance, and no surfacing are more likely to erode and cause the sedimentation of 
strearn habitats. The Schoheim Road (41-2E-10.1) mn the Klamath River-lron Gate 
Watershed was inventoried during 1996 and 1997 by Salix Earthcare, Inc. to determine 
the hydrologic impacts of the road (Salix Applied Earthcare, 1998). The inventory noted 
hydrology resulting in detrimental effects on downstream water quality and quantity 
The erosion problems noted in the Salix Applied Earthcare report (1998) were attributed 
to inadequate drainage and maintenance and exacerbated by vehicle and OHV use. 
Road maintenance was conducted on the Schoheim Road in the tall of 1998 to address 
some of the concerns highlighted in the Salix Applied Earthcare report (1998). The road 
work comsested of dramnage improvements on approwmately 12 miles of the Schoherm 
road, from the western end below Pilot Rock to the intersection with the Lone Pine 
Ridge Road The remainder of the Schoherm road recerved drainage improvements 
comsisteng of water bars and dips in the fall of 2000. Road access was blocked in section 
10 east of Camp Creek and a gate installed just west of Jenny Creek. 


Logging practices such as clearcut logging, logging in unstable areas, and using tractors 
on steep slopes contribute to increases over natural sedimentation rates. The effects of 
logging practices on stream sedimentation are primarily a concern in the Jenny Creek, 
Bear Creek, and the east fork of Camp Creek Watersheds of the CSNM, where logging 
has been most prevalent. Logging in unstable areas has likely accelerated several 
hillslope taslures in the Bear Creek Watershed portion of the CSNM_ The Fnends of the 
Greensprings (FOG) Tyler Creek Monitoring Report (2000) notes a large, active landslide 
that occurred on private forest land adjacent to Hobart Creek (in the Tyler Creek 
drainage of Upper Emigrant Creek Subwatershed) in 1998. The POG report attributes 
the landslide to harvesting conducted in 1990 and estrmates that the landshde moved 
150,000 cubic yards of material into Hobart Creek 


Stream bank erosion in the Monument ts accelerated by human-caused disturbances 
such as stream channelization and stream-adjacent land clearing, concentrated livestock 
grazing, road building, and tractor skid roads Past stream channelization and stream- 
adjacent land clearing are major factors contributeng to stream bank eroson in portions 
of jenny Creek. Poorly managed livestock grazing in the Late 1800s and early 1900s 
throughout the CSNM was likely a sagnificant cause of stream bank damage and 
subsequent sedimentation Stream bank damage resulteng from concentrated livestock 
grazing continues to be a concern for some stream reaches on the Bear Creek, Jenny 
Creek, and Klamath River-lron Gate Watersheds (U'SDI 2000b, USDI 19956, and USD! 
Wa) There are many stream-adjacent roads throughout the Monument that contre 
stream channels and restrict the natural tendency of streams to move laterally. This can 
lead to dow neutting of the stream! dof erowon of the stream banks Stream-adjacent 
roads are also a direct sowrce of secument to adjacent stream reaches. Shid roads that are 
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across, in. or parallel to stream channeds are a source of sediment, damage stream banks, 
concentrate runoff, and divert flows 


The amount of large wood in many stream channels within the Monument 1» inadequate 
for dissapating the energy of high velacty strearmflows The result ss stream banks that 


are unprotected and susceptible to erowan. Large wood ts discussed mm the Stream 
Channel and Ripanan Habitat sections 


Irngaton ditch talures and streamflow diverwons also result in mncreased human- 
caused stream sedimentation. The Talent Irngation District's delivery canal in the Jerry 
Creek Watershed has had several fasbures that resulted im large amounts of sediment 
going directly into jenny Creek (USDI 1995), p 3%). An unnamed tributary to 
Schoolhouse Creek in the Tyler Creek drainage of Upper Emigrant Creek Subwatershed 
has been used as an alternate diverwon channel for water transported from How ard 
Prairie Reservoir to Emigrant Lake for hydroelectric power and irrigation. The water is 
normally routed through the Bureau of Reclamation’s Green Springs Power Plant, 
however, the flow ts re-routed down Schoolhouse Creek when the generator ts 
undergoing repair: Approximately 60 cfs was released into Schoolhouse Creek in 1993 
to bypass the power plant (Friends of the Greenspring» 2000) This amount of water 
exceeded the stream’s carrying capacity and resulted in a debris torrent that moved 
200,000 cubic vards of material downstream (Fnends of the Greensprings 2000) The 
portion of the unnamed Shoolhouse tributary on BLM-admurustered land has been 
scoured to bedrock and there are actively eroding stream banks (USD! 2000f) 


Off-righway vehicle use that results mm stream sedementation has been a concern en 
localized areas throughout the Monument 


Turtidity data for water monitoring sites in the CSNM are shown im Appendix UL 
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Aquatic Species and Habitats 


Portions of jenny Creek, Bear Creek, Klamath River-iron Gate and Cottonwood Creek 
watersheds are included in the CSNM planrung area (Table 2-7) Aquatic speaes and 
physical habutat for frsh are described by watershed. and information an 

mollusks is included at the end of this section. Refer to Table 2-7 for data concerning 
stream rniles and acres sncluded for each watershed, Appendm Y for data on aquatic 
macromnmverte>rates, Map 15 tor CSNM stream systerms and mpanan rewerves areas, and 


Map 16 for known fish presence 


Jenny Creek Watershed 


In the Jenny Creek watershed, portions of the Upper jenny Creek, Middle Jenny Creek, 
Lower Jenny Creek and Keene Creek Subwatersheds tall within the CSNM boundary 
(see Hydrology section) Major strearns within these watersheds mclude Jenny Creek 
Keene Creek, Corral Creek and Beaver Creek 


Aquatic Fauna 


The Jenny Creek Watershed is host to a number of aquatic spenes listed as “penpheral 
ot naturally rare,” “vulnerable.” of a “species of concern” by both state and federal 
agencies Aquatic organmms and ther habitats withen the CONM have been the subyect 
of on-goung studies as a result of interest em rypanan habutat and the strearms’ unusual 
fish populations (e.g Frest 2000, Rowsa 1999) There are also a number of introduced fish 
on thes watershed, primarily on headw ater reservours 


Native Fish 

lenny Creek supports three natrve fishes redband trout (Omchoriynctaes mrykres sap ), 
Jenny Creek sucker (Catostomus remoulus) and speckled dace (Rhonchthys osculus) 
These fish species are tsolated above an umpasable w atertall located south of the 

C alvtorma border Both the Jenmy Creek suckers and redband trout are presumed to date 
back only to the end of the sce age when extensive flooding may have allowed native 
fish populations in some headw ater strearns to transter to others This “headwater 
capturing” may be responsible for the presence of Klamath emall-«cale suckers (C 
romculus) in both jenmy Creek and the Rogue River The jenny Creek sucker and 
redband trowt are beheved to be genetically distenct because of thes geographic molation 
The Klamath epeckied dace (R osculus) ts widely distributed throughout much of the 
Klamath River Basen 


The Jenny Creek redband trowt (0. mryhies sap), a subapecies of rainbow trout, is 
classified as “vulnerable” by both the Oregen Department of Fish and Wildlite (ODFW ) 
sensitive species list and the BLM special status apecies let, The U.S Fish and Wildlife 
Service (USFWS) classifies the Jenny Creek redband trout as a “spectes of concern.” 
Each population of redband trowt  beheved to be genetically distenct from rarmbow 
trowt (CO) mrykess) because of geographical mealation The Jenny Creek redband trowt ts at 
reek of dilution by hybridization with rainbow trowt emtroduced to henmy Creek by state 
agencies, private sowroes, and from How ard Prarie Reservenr overflow Dibution of the 
redband trowt gene pool by hybridization with hatchery freh trom upstream reserves 
may eventually mean the low of thes subspecies However genet studees (Currens 
1980) ondicate that seme or all of the redband stack remains intact in parts of the 
watershed “Redband genes” are mmportant for benny Creek trowt because redband trowt 
seem to handle low water levels and high w ater temperatures beyond the normal range 
of other sabmomds such as rarmbow trout 


4) 
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The Jenny Creek redband trout 1 distributed throughout the jenny Creek Watershed mn 
the mainstem and major tributaries (Map 16). Keene Creek. 2 tributary to Jenny Creek 
ss an especally important nursery stream for jenmy Creek redband trout (Rowsa. 
unpublished data) 


The Jenny Creek sucker is Classified as “peripheral or naturally rare” by the BLM Special 
Status Speces list and the ODFW's Sensatrve Speoes inst The federal lst. compuled by 
USFWS, classifies the Jenny Creek sucker as a “species of concern”. The Jenny Creek 
sucker 1s the same speces as the Klamath smaliscale sucker tound in the Rogue and 
Klamath Rivers. However. due to its genetic molation. it recerves special destgnaton 
The Jenny Creek sucker may also be a dwarf form of the Ki. sath emaliscale sucker: The 
suckers mm jenny Creek never reach the large sizes of then nver-dwetling relatives 
However, growth rates appear to be wemuilar (Hohler 1981) so tt» unclear whether the 
Jenny Creek suckers are actually smaller than the Klamath Rogue fish at a grven age or 

mature earher and die scomer The answer to thr queshon is mmportant to 
ensure the long-term viability of Jenny Creek suckers. 


In the CSNM. jenny Creek suckers are found primarily in mainstem jenmy Creek and 
Corral Creek. Only a few have been observed in Keene Creek (Rows 1999). However, 
the suckers uve the entire watershed (including johnson Creek) throughout the vear 
They rmigrate upstream to spawn mm smaller tributanes and headw ater areas on the 
spring (Hohler 1981) and dieperse throughout the mamstem in the surmmer Different 
areas ot, “reaches” of the creek appear to be emportant for different lite stages Rowsa 
(1999) found that newly -hatched fry, adults, and juveniles were each found em 

related to water temperature. spawreng lacations, mrmgation diverwons, and toad 
availability Water releases over Howard Prairie dam may also be affecting sucker 
habytat (see section on “Stream Channels” below ) 


Speckled dace (R osculus) are the most commen native fish in jenny Creek (Rowsa, 
unpublished data). Thev can be townd throw, hout masnsterm Jenny Creek and en its 
larger. slower tributanes They are most numerous in low gradient meadow reaches 
from a genetic study (Pirender and Lynch 1998) indicate the jenny Creek dace could be 


genetically distenct Speckled dace are wide epread throughout the west, but have not 
been reported in other CSNM watersheds 


Non-native Fish 

Rainbow trout (O. mrykres), are regularly stacked in Hyatt and Howard Praerte Lakes by 
ODFW. Howard Prairie Reservotr is not in the planning area, but fish occasionally 
escape from the lake downstream nto the planning area expecially im good w ater vears 
when water flows over the spillway at the dam Rainbow trout were alse entraduced 
inte Jenny Creek by ODFW and private sowrces in the 1960s and 1980s The affects of 
hv bridization between mntroduced rarmbow trout and natrve redband trowt were 
previously discussed 


Cobten shiner (Netemgonows © yselewcas), an exotic fish, was introduced inte How ard 
Pramne and Littl Hyatt Reservours as bad fish and accasonally escapes dow metream 
with overflow water Its distribytion, survival, and impact on the henmy C reek 
ecosystem 1s not known however it has been reported 2 mules downstream of the 
How ard Pramie Dam (Rowsa 1999) 


Brow mn bullhead (i talarus netilosws) are alse found om the headw ater reser onrs of bern 
C reek and has negatively empacted the Hyatt Lake trowt frehery These fre aocassanalls 
escape dow netream into the berm Creek Watershed Brow bullhead distribution. 
survival, and impact on the Jenny Creek eooeystem is mot known 
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Black Crappie (Pomorn mgroma uiatus) and largemouth bass (Macraptcrie salmedes) have 
became established mn Hyatt Lake im recent years, and will most Whely exape 
downstream ento Lettle Hy att Reservour and Keene Creek Reservcer The Bureau of 
Reclamahon allows water to bypaw Keene Creek Reservoer on high w ater vears. so these 
fish may reach lower Keene Creek and Jenny Creek Green sunfish (Lope cyencllus), 
and purnphunseed (Lopewnr gilts) are found in How ard Pramne Rewervonr and the 
Keene Creek Reservoer 


Amphuiuen: and Repti: 


Jenny Creek ms host to «everal amphituans that are dependent on the aquatic 
environment for ther survival The more common ones are Pact tree frag (Pouedacrr 


regula) teothull yellow legged trag (Rana howl) bulltrag (Rana. atesbeiena), Pacii giant 
salamander (Di amptaden tenctreus) and rowgh-stonned mewt (Tariha granuwlema) All 
are natrve with the excepaan of the bullfrog Still « ater areas and ponds on the md and 
lower elev atoms an the jenmy Creek Watershed are home to a viable population of 
northwestern pond turthes (Clemmy: maermerata) The anwmal es on trowbbe throughout 
most of sts range on Oregon Washington and ( abitorma due to habutat destruction and 


predation by mntraduced epee. primary bullfrags and Largemouth bavs 


Aguatu: Invests 

The Jerry Creek aquatic mmeect communty reflects a minature of montane and hawn 
stream fauna species found mn northwest mountain strearms and on diner hawns to the 
south and east (Appendix Y, Tables AY-5 through &) Since fenmy Creek is located at the 
crossroads of several mountain ranges and ts adjacent to the Great Bawn widespread. 
commen species from these areas would be expected However benny Creek s aquatec 
imeect community also lacks many speces that would be expected to accur expecially 
thowe adapted to vear-rownd cold-water (Aquati Brolagy Awsaciates 1991 1992, 1995) 


The aquatic smeect community en Keene Creek appears to be typical for streams of its 
size and location (Aquatic Biolagy Avsaciates 1993) However, sarmpling om 1993 (a 
normal water year) did not fend many genera and species ordrmarth expected and 
townd others that were unexpected (Appendim ¥ Table AY 2) Vireseng epectes included 
those needing vear-rownd cold water and same of the microhabitat speciabrets 
Unexpected macrownvertetr ates enchuded Pecudestenophwlan edwards: a caddifly ty pacal 
of very small streams and usually townd om more maritime lower elev ation areas, and 
Hvdrotwd snails The shredder community (rmeects that teed premarihy om tallen leaves) 


was also surpreanghy well developed 


The mmeect community reflects the habitat om Keene Creek The stream does net get Large 
flushong events because half of the w ater ts diverted to the Rogue Vathey through the 
Talent Irrigation Drstrict diversion system (see Hydrolagy section) Water amb) flows 
owet Keene Creek dam when Hy att vitth Hyatt Keene Creek and Ermgrant | ake 
Reservowrs are full bemoe heaves and detritus that teed the shredder come;»wnity are mot 
flushed owt as regularly as em a mermal stream Cold water taxa are messing hex aue 

™ ater temperatures im Keene Creek are warmer than many strears of the same size om 
the Pacific northwest Water drverson and past land management practioes are 
probably comtributeng to «arm water temperatures Finally rt seers that all the «tre ann 
in the CSNM area have a shghth different mmeect community bor example 
Pomedostenoptrylar edwards: es weeally tend on coastal streams mot em southern Oregon 
Such an werversual dretribertian further emia ates the ecohoge al samrmefecamce of the CSN MI 
area 


Corral C reek s emeect commemenrty reflects a hgh bevel of deeturrhance on the «0 aterdred 
(Aquatic Biolagy Awseciates 1993) There are many ineects, Pet few qnectes ( Appemdin ) 
Table AY-5) and thowe present are the most tolerant and Comme; ean rraects em ne estern 
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North Amenca The datters even tram Beaver Creek. a stream just over the mage trom 
Corral Creek. Normalh agquatac mext commututes on adjacent streams are very 
vermular becauw adult mmects magrate over ndges to colaruze mew areas 


Beaver ( reek + aquatic imect Community appears to be typscal for strearms of rts wze and 
lacaton (Aquatac Bholagy Awacnates 1993) although water drverwanm: are altering 
habutat for aqguatac emmexts Sampling om 1993 (2 normal water year) did mot find many 
cool. ater geneta and spece ordinanty expected (Append Y Table AY-3) lnetead. 
the presence of two dameetthes Arg ap and Enallagma tx tenure yp indicate that Beaver 
Creek dar not expenence typical spring flows that would ordimanhy flush these species 
downstream to warm slow pawl areas Sampling did find an uneipected rare caddnthy 
(Rhwa ophila oranda) 


Lrustaccems 
Cravtesh are commen on thr watershed The genus Pa ifasticns has heen identified in 
the » atershed but mot to qpecses (Aquat Brolagy Awocnates 1995) 


Physical Habitat 


Rane warn control, water diversion, and tember harvest have 
mand sam shane th es Cree wae 
wana aed ae marntarned high water tabhes and sete ana aping 
comes by adding structure to the flood ns 
vwedement As beaver were trapped 
by drodagec functions were drmennsned we ec enpdeinge wemde pagene aplil 
pastureland as ranchers became established on the area and efforts were made to contro! 
the stream Eventually much of the stream through ranch Lands was straightened out, 
berms were comstracted to prevent the stream from exceeding tts banks and stream wade 
shrubs and trees were removed to prevent debris jams trom formung of chanmets frown 
ating Grazeng along the strearms mncreawed bank emetabebrty on samme areas and. 
npanan vegetation Regeneration of npanan vegetation which typrcally 
acowrred todlow emg vegetatian remen al by flacd on beaver actevity. was retarded or 
prevented by grazing pressure The combined effect of these actions decreased 
wnfiltration rates omcreased runoff and semphitted the stream channel 


Flows have been altered em femm Creek and its tributanes by both emall and large« abe 
water diversions Small diversions for agnoultural purposes along fern Keene Beaver 
and Corral Creeks curmulatrvely reduce stream flows dureng sermmer months More 
importantly, Talent Irrigation District diverts water from Hy att Lake. Little Hyatt Lake, 
Keene Creek Reservett, Howard Prairie Reservoit, Sada Creek, and Beaver Creek to the 
Rogue Valley Pactfioerp diverts w ater from Shoat Springs Creek Combuned these 
exports total mately WICC) acre feet of water per vear- 28 percent of the 
estematiod runoff that wowld otherwise be available te seq~pert ferry Creek « 


aquath organrmenn populations (wee fy drodagy Sect) 


Reduced stream flows decrease a stream » sediment transport capacity (Romededtt and 
Wikoeck 1946) As a result, firme sedhoments cam accumulate om the racks amd un the 
gravels redomng towed ard comet for aquatic organrsrns and tacrhtateng the 
prodeter ation of agpeatic s behe Fladea candensi (homdedt amd others 1987 Romedelt 
amd Wihoowk 196) As fish habitat becomes degraded over the wears fish may be 
peshed emto marginal habrtat (Rossa 1999) Thee ts always a danger ona small melated 
w aterwhed bike berry Creek because fieh Cannot repopulate the « atershed fromm the 
Klamath River dow metream 


The Lack of barmkterll flows may alse he altering the aquate: macronm ertety ate 
CoMmmurty on w ays that negatively umpact fish Ongerng research by Parker amd Rowse 
(umputhested ) omen ates that abmormally high  addisfh dermsrtees may be stripping the 
reaks of algae empertant fer bern Creek suckers Caddisthy demerties may be 
abrermally Pgh bee aes the rocks om the streambed are mot regcularh tummibed b, 


sprog fhursbemg flere s 
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SummMeT » ater temperature ancther tactor affecting semmatrve tra qpecaes am 
ben Creek and its tributanes (wee Water Quabety section) ideal samemner ater 
temperature tor trout and other cocl« atet frsbes are em the ts) range Once they 
exceed the range. the fh begun to eapenence stress and metab rates 
Mowe and mare ot thet facd must be used pest to masmtann then bodily funchom. .6 
grow th os reduced (Brormm and Rewer 1991) Hagher » ater temperatures ale incubate 
drweases os hach readily attack the already stressed fiah Summer © ater temperatures on 
exoess of 80 degrees Fahrenhert have heen recorded durmmg july and August im the lower 
reaches of the watershed (Appendn LU) 


Aparsan Habitat 

Repaenan areas difter between the upper and lower halves of the » atershed 

areas on the northern halt are wader and wetter dominated by ( Posedhert ste 
meneeiu) alder (Alms) and willow (Sale ang) Repanan areas in the sowthern drier halt 
are narrow and dormenated Py willow ponderosa pune (Ponies pomdewee) and Oregon ash 
(F raxverss latiedsa) 


In general npanan conditen appears to be show ty mmpro veg on the watershed 
Changes om grazing strategy recovery of prevsenrshy lagged mpanan areas, rpanan 
fencing and strearmade plantings are all comtrituting factors However same areas 
comtorue to be heavily empacted by land use actry ites 


Eotemsrve mpanan loggeng along tributanes and the northern halt of Jenmy Creek om the 
14e0s has bemited the amount of large-diameter wood ay alable to marmetem berm 


Creek The distribution of the large-diameter wood ® very (Remaa 1999) 
Wand es concentrated promariy on the upstream canyon reaches still retaun Large- 
diameter trees Plane! wood ts rare em the lower meadow reaches bev suse 


upstream sewroes are in short supply Meadow -depowted wood ms nome stent as 
npanan trees were removed to tacitate ploweng of pasture land in-chanmel detrrs 
jars are present but not as extensive as expected in the lower camven reaches High 

w ater on the wenmter of 1997 and 1948 moved scrme wand eto dow netream canvorns and 
meadow reaches but overall it will take sarme terme for woaad to hecome well dretributed 


throughout the sy stern agarn 


Bear Creek Watershed 


In the Bear Creek Watershed. a portion of the Eemagrant C reek Subw atershed talls wethen 
the CSNM bowndary (see Hydrolagy section) Thos area ts upstream of Errugrant 
Reservewr The primary stream on thes area rs Eemagrant C reek 


Aquatic Fauna 
Native F rsh 
Roth resedent rarmhow trowt (CO) erytres) and cutthroat trowt (CO) clerks) reside om the 
pertian of the Bear Creek watershed inchaded om the CSNM, but pret te 1999 epectes 
distribution was mat well known Plectrofreheng surveys were conducted by COIDFW om 
19) to determine the upstream distributean of feeb on Emagrant Creek Cutthroat ame 
rarmibows trout presence was coamfermed en exght mrrkes of stream wrthon the CSNM 
bouemetary on the Eemgrant ( reek watershed 


The retrowlate soulpen (Cottis ponders) es the amby natrve mem-salmomd knewen to resede 
on the wayprer Bear Creek watershed ODE W samen, efferts (1999) towne thes peotes om 
Perowpene Creek. a tributary to Degrant C reek 


Son matic F rsh 

OE VW armually releases hatchery: reared rarer trowt ete Emngrant Reservenr and 
has released steelhead amd coho on the past im the spring, these sabmemnids accumulate 
at the enfloss. of Pemegrant Creek and some fre pmomce mmto the stream ahowe the lake A 


freer has developed arcumed this actroity ft te cemkinow im hee far upstream these men 
mative feeb go bet tre assumed that they have altered the geomet emtegrity of at leawt 
~owrme matrve feeh on Eemegrant C reek 
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Other nan-natrve speaes resading in Ermgrant Reservou inchude large mouth baw. small 
Crappre and brown bullhead A channel catfish was netted in Ermgrant Reservour by 
ODFW om 1996. These non-native fish have access to streams in the Emigrant Creek 
porhan of the CSNM as do hatchery trowt but thee extent mm these systems 1s unknown 


Amphituan: and Reptile: 

There rs little entormation ay aslable about arnphutuans in the Ermgrant Creek Watershed 
Pactta tree trag (Peuedacre rrgilia) and Pacitixc giant salamander (Dicemptedon tenebrosus) 
are present and rough-stunned newt (Tercha granulosa) and taothull yellow legged trog 
(Rana bewln) are suspected reudents because of the clowe proximity to populations 
b.nown to ext en the jenny Creek and the Klamath River-lran Gate Watersheds 
Northwestern pond turthes (Clemmy: mermorata) are common reudents im Emigrant 
Reserv cet but upper portions of Erugrant Creek and its tributanes are too steep and 


lackeng of pool habrtat to attract and support thrs especies 


Aguaty Insects 
BLM has not conducted formal surveys of macroenverte>rate populations and 
distribwtson en the Monument portion of thr watershed 


Crusta cans 

Crustacean populations mn the Bear Creek Watershed have not been studied theretore, 
there is mo information on speces composition and population dynamics in this system 
Cravtrsh are known to accur throughout thes drarnage Pacrfastacus lenmwsculus are 
known to accwr on Ergrant Reservoir 


Physical Habitat 
Stream Channe! 
In Eeragrant Creek froh habvtat appears to be mn moderate condition Flooding events 
have sowred the channel leaving high percentages of bedrack-—up to 40 percent of some 
reaches (OIDFW 1997) Substrate material ts 20 to 30 percent silt, probably higher than 
normal tor thes dramage and probably due to sol eroson from roads and scoured 
banks There are very few fallen trees (“large woody material”) Even in the best 
reaches it does not exceed exght preces per 100 meters, and most of rt 1s small-diameter 
maternal Asa result, there are few pools in Emigrant Creek to provide rearing habitat 
tor prventle fish spawneng habrtat for adults. and mutnent storage to fuel the aquatic 
toed char However the upper portion of Emigrant Creek is well-shaded (75-40 
percent), keeping water temperatures cool, and providing mmportant fish cover and 
aquatic emeect famd sauroes 


The other major tributanes on the Upper Erugrant C reek sub-bawn have gradients that 
are steep usually greater than 10 percent. and channels are entrenched with steep 
hillslopes Transported material ts quickly mowed through these reaches, and what ts 
not deposed en epper Eewgrant Creek or alomg rts berrited flaad plarn ends up mm 
Ermgrant Rewer oon Substrate on these upper tribwtarses 1s mostly bedrack and cobble 
There es little woody maternal en most of these strearms but shading ts fairly good 


Haman actryrtres such as laggeng road burldeng, remo al of repanan vegetation, 
channelization trappeng rmproper grazing, water drverson and agncultural and 
resick otal development have tragmented npanan hatutat destabuhzed stream banks 
mm reased secementation decreased stream shading and reduced lange wood mn streams 
Landshdes (both natural and human aused) are more commen on the Emigrant Basen 
than en other areas of the CSN. and have mcreased sedementation on these streams — hn 
the lower reaches repanan agnowlture and water wethdraw als have contributed to 
mmereased stream temperatures that phy sodoagi ally stress aquath organics 
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Rywnan Hatutat 
Stream sade vegetation vanes comsaderably m the Emigrant Creek Watershed depending 


on aspect and elewation. California black oak, Oregon white aak, and Oregon ash are 
common components of overstory mparian vegetation m southwest-faang dramages 
Big-teat maple, block cottonwood, Ponderosa pine, Douglas-fir and incense cedar, while 
noi common, are also present. North-facing slopes are covered with a mixture of 
coniferous and deaducus vegetahon. Douglas-fir and white alder provide good stream 
shading along Emigrant Creek above the mouth of Tyler Creek. This combination gives 
way to a white fir-dominated plant community near the highest elev chans in the 
watershed. Common understory plants are potson oak, manzanita, wedgeleat 
cxanothus, and willow 


Klamath River-Iron Gate Watershed 


The Klamath-lron Gate Watershed includes three subw atersheds that partially tall 
within the CSNM: Camp Creek, Scotch Creek and Fall Creek. The Monument includes 
the upper third of Camp and Scotch Creeks, those portions north of the Oregon 
California border. An estivnated 575 acres of Fall Creek Subwatershed is within the 
Monument 


Aquatic Fauna 
Within the Monument, there are several trout populations isolated abowe wat ca + 
These fish may be rainbow trout or redband trout. It is difficult to tell the two apari 
visually; only genetic analysis can ascertain the difference. At thes time, we refer to 
these fish as rainbow trout, however, we anticipate that some populations will be 
identified as redband trout im the future. Trout have been confirmed im East Fork Camp 
Creek through section 4 (1.415. RE.) (ODFW 1997). Rainbow trout have also been 
confirmed in Dutch Owen Creek 


Very little was known of resident fish populations mm Scotch and Slide Creeks prior to 
1999, when BLM fisheries biologists undertook presence and absence surveys in an 
effort to fill this data gap. Resident rainbow trout were observed in Scotch Creek from 
the mouth upstream to a rock barrier a short distance above the Oregon / California 
border in 1.415. RE. Section 8, SW 1) 4. Rainbow trout were also found to be plentiful 
in Slide Creek from its confluence with Scotch Creek upstream to the Oregon ‘California 
border 


Non-natioe Fash 

Hatchery produced rainbow have been released into Iron Gate Reservoir, Their difterent 
genetic makeup may have affected the genetic integrity of native trowt below barriers in 
lower Scotch and Camp Creeks 


Amphihans and Reptiles 

Parker (1999) surveved creeks in the Klamath River-lron Gate Watershed for vertebrates 
No stream dwelling amphibians were tound although all habitat requirements were 
present for Pacific giant salamanders (Dicampteden tenchrosus) and tailed frogs (Awaphrus 
trueci). Rough-skinned mewts (Tarncha granulosa) were townd in upper Scotch Creek, and 
are also known from small excavated ponds near Bean Cabin in the headwaters of Camp 
Creek (BLM). It is assured that the Pacific giant salamander Dicamptaden tenchrosws) is 
in the perennial portions of streams, although the species was not fownd by Parker 
(1999) 
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Aguatic imsccts 

in October of 1993 (2 normal water year), BLM contracted aquatic macroinvertebrates 
community sampling (primarily insects) in Dutch Oven Creck (see Appendin Y, Table 
AY-1). The aquatic insect community was very rich in taxa, with many species 
indicative of a healthy stream. The aquatic insect community was also “atypical and 
unusual” for the location (Aquatic Biology Associates 1993). Dutch Owen Creek is a 
medium-clevaton, south-facing stream surrounded by plant communusties adapted to 
dry climates; however, its aquatic insects are more typical of mowst, coastal, higher- 
elevation streams im the western Cascades. in other words, this insect community ts out 
of place. It is an “island” in the midst of insect communities more typical of southern 


Oregon (Aquatic Biology Associates 1993). It is possible that this insect community 
remains as a relict after the last glaciation. 


Due to this rsland-like situation, there is high probability that some of the aquatic msects 
are endemic to the streams on the south-facing slope of the Klamath River-iron Gate 
area. Only Dutch Owen Creek was sampled in 1993, but Camp Creek and Scotch Creek 
answers in the next few vears 


Cruscaccams 

Craytish (Pactiastacus sep.) are a common inhabitant of Jenny Creek and the Klamath 
River systern. They are most likely well established in Iron Gate Reservoir, but there is 
no evidence vet from stream surveys or other recorded observations that crayfish reside 
in Scotch or Carap Creeks. 


Physical Habitat 
Stream Channe] 
The CSNM portion of the Scotch Creek Subwatershed includes Slide Creek, a primary 
tributary of Scotch Creek. Within the CSNM, Scotch Creek flows through a narrow 
valley near the confluence with Slide Creek, then it ts confined in a narrow V-shaped 
valley with steep hillslopes to its headwaters. 


In Camp Creek and its major tributaries, Dutch Oven and Salt Creeks stream gradients 
are steep. In Camp Creek, much of the channel is entrenched within a V-shaped valley 
with steep hillslopes Rapids predominate—-not surprising, since woody debris 1s scarce, 
averaging only five pieces per 100 meters of stream channel (ODFW 1997). Pools are 
shallow, averaging about 0.5 meters deep. There are no pools with a depth of >1.0 
meters. Three bedrock falls occur within the first three miles, and create impasses to 
upstream migration of fish. Habitat in the two forks of Camp Creek is in very different 
condition (Parker 2000). In East Fork Camp Creek, over 3) percent of the bank area 
showed active erosion in 1997, some of it because of cattle activity (ODFW 1997). Parker 
(1999) attributed large amounts of fine sediment deposition to human-caused impacts 
(road building, timber harvest, grazing). Off-highway vehicle use in the watershed may 
also be responsible for some upslope erosion and subsequent siltation in the 

subw atershed 


Ryparian Habutat 
Riparian vegetation at lower elevations in Camp and Scotch Creeks is confined to 


narrow corridors on either side of the perennial streams, especially in areas 
characterized by nat row V-shaped valleys and steep hillslopes. Tree and shrub growth 
in these corridors is fairly thick and provides good shade At the highest elevation, 
headw ater drainages are encompassed in fairly continuous coniterous forest dominated 
by white fir. Douglas-fir, intermixed with ponderosa and sugar pine, is common 
throughout the lower elevations. Mock orange is a common understory species 

















Cottonwood Ci eek Watershed 


ihe C SAM Planning STS COVETS 2 SIAL TROT OF Thee’ © OO © fens Watered 


mcludeng short scoments of the East Fork Cottonwood C reek, Hutton C newk Chacolat 


Falk C reek and Bear Coulch 


Aquatic Fauna 


oJ : 
r Tw) Trees ria | ery 


in Hutten Creck, stecihead reportediy spawn m the lows 


lhiowewer. thes area 6 on C aetornmia outede cof the CS\M Lacael CIDP W and C aliforma 


besh and Care (CPh&C) trehenes brologrets have no record of know ledge of +teeihead of 


reader trout m Hutton C reek north of the Oregon State lene (Maria 1999. Haight 1999) 


in Last Pork C offtanwoaad Creek CIDIW tound adult stecihead and ramihow trowt north 
of the Oregon Caltorma border m April 1999 (Volpe 1999). Fish presence stopped at 
an Impassatve corm Tete Pern ‘ ulv« rT? uirvche 4 thre rmiraad track crossing | +s by me | eX 3] 
approxemately three mules upstream of the stah border, Only adult treh were observed 
tor some distance below thes culwert. The East fork was mnvelved in a chemical spill 


from a tram wreck m 1998 whech resulted mm a tish hall. Thee mossibly « Apilarns w iy no 


voung fish were seen mn the upper portion of the East Fork ivetube sabmonids, possibly 


“teelhead. were also tound mm two un-named trbutanes to East Fork C ottenwaaod C reek 
also on section 31.) Freh use on one of the two tributanes extended at beast to the railroad 
track crossing. Fish use om the scocnd tributary extended only 400 abowe the confluenc 
with the East Fork where a debris pam appears to black upstream fish passage 


Very litthe ts known of other aquatic resources mm the Oregon portion of thes watershed 
Volpe (1999) recorded one umdentified trog im one tributary to East Fork Cottonwood 


C reek 


Physical Habitat 


There ts very littl data or information on stream habitat and riparian condition in the 
C ottenweod Creek Watershed. Cursery surveys indicate that roads, the railroad 
agriculture, and other human practices have negatively empacted both mstream and 
riparian habitat. A local citizen's group ts beginning to mmplement «mall restoration 
propects cm ¢ ottenwood C reek 
Sircam | hannel and Riparian Hatutat 

information available tor East Perk © cttenwood C reek poedicates that tieh habitat 
conditions are generally poor (Veioe 1599). fust north of the Oregon California stat 
border, stream conditions provide se spawning habutat for rarvhow trout and 


steelhead however ustream of two wn-named tributaries m Secthhen 41 the stream 


channel! rm dex ply entre head choonel most of the eubetrate nm cnered wrth alt riparian 


; , 
vegetatnrn rs “pars mad vey few tallen trees creat ph MPS Loner dhong he siream was 


limited with very littl shade, and spawning habitat is nonexistent 


bish habetat wrthen the wn-named triburtarnes ps poor to maderate (Volpe 1999) | 

Larger of the two streams thow s through ) Paetu4e ma deeply entrenched channe! \"\ th 
ss 4 } ; 

Large ATrw‘Marits «of wilt lacking fallen trees. thre channe! has betth rT Eye sity and tex 


goad pools. This stream has some riper m cover that corsets mostly of willows. The 


second tributary has some good habitat oneteally, but further upstream it fhyws through . 


pasture are rs che ply entrenk hrevaf 


) 
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Aquatic Mollusks 


The CSNM is home to at least thirteen speces of pebblesnails (Flammemncala sp). five 
speacs of Jaga, and tour species of freshwater bivalves. An additional seven species ot 
pebblesnails are believed to be present, as well as ome species of Laws (Tate 2-135). Mam 
of these snails have not been taxonomacally described, and additonal unvestigahon may 
reveal new speces (Frest 2000) 


Table 2-13. Aquatic Mollusk in the CSNM 


i. L 














Sctent ific Name Commes Nume 
Ceefirmed Presence 
bhlonemoda nm. sp.! Klamath pctblexna:! 
Fluremeoda a. sp Klamath Rem petticsnai! 
hlummoola a. ap.10 netic pebticenar! 
hlumemoola n. sp.ti toothed pab>blesnar! 





Flurmmoola n. ap.12 


dirmernutivc petilesna:! 





Flurmemeoola n. ap.i4 


Fall Creck pedblewnar! 





Flummecola n. ap.i5 


comtrar, petblesnar! 





Flumemecola n. ap.16 


Keene Creck pebblewna! 





Flumumeoola a. sp.17 


Fredenburg petblcsnar! 





Flumemecola n. ap.38 


Little Butte pebblesna:! 





Flumemeoola n. ap.39 


Chinquapin pebblesnas! 





Flumimeoola n. sp. 40 


Pilot Rack pebhesnat! 





blumen cola n onassgn ed 


unassigned pebticsna:! 





Juga (C alohases) acuts filosa 


scalloped juga 





Juga (Orcobasis) n. sp. unassegned 


unassigned snooth pigas 





Juga (Juga) n. sp. unassigned 


unassigned plrecate puga 








Juga(Oredbase) nigrima 





black juga 


Freshwater Bivalves Prese at 





Anodonta oreganensis 


Oregon floater 





Gomdea angulata 


western ndgemussc! 





Pissdium cascrianum 


fingernail cam 





Margaritifera falcata 








western pearlshel! 




















Roguc phb>liana 


- 





Sticw art PctPriceia! 





| . eTgrec Mn potty IC wt 





b hurmemacela ni | Camp €C rock petivicwnas! 
den 


-~ ae 





bhwromcela n ; | ( larhke pobticsnar! 


ihe 
<> — 





+ hurmemaccvla Ff : Heas adam podpicwsas! 





Pristrmacola he rrugweya tly : Pere st ers pocbiana! 
a i 





Lan alta | heghcap lan. 


— 





Pebblesnails are associated primarily with cold springs and headwaters of streams. The 
CSNM has a large number of springs, especially in the Jen ww Creek Watershed, making 
ita umique area for pebblesnails. Currently, 41 springs m the CSNM are known to 
contain aquatic mollusks, 22 of which are on BLM land. Shoat Springs, Schoolhouse 
Meadow Spring Complex, and Spring Creek are particularly important habitats. Thes 
are large «prings with healthy populations housing at least six species of aquatic 


row husks 


Only the Fredenberg pebblesnail (F laminicola nm. sp. 17) has status under the Northwest 
Forest Plan (USDA 1994a) as a survey and manage species. However, all populations of 
pebblesnails are considered at risk because of their endemism, their sensitivity to habitat 
disturbance, and their lite history trait of breeding only once in their lifetime. Threats to 
the species include eutrophication caused by excessive nitrogen and phosphorus levels 
reduced dissolved oxygen, elevated water temperatures, water diversions, and excessive 
«dimentation. Management activities that can threaten mollusk habitat includ 

grazing, logging, mining, irrigation and livestock watering (including pump chances) 
and road construction (USDI 1998b). Four springs contaming mollusks required 
immediate protection from grazing impacts and have been fer.wed. The effects of 
grazing on CSNM aquatic mollusk habitat will be studied as part of the livestock impact 
study described in Draft Study of Livestock Impacts on the Obiects of Biological Interest 
in the Cascade-Siskivou National Monument (USDI 2001) 


Survevs tor freshwater bivalves have been confined to the lenny Creek Watershed 
where the fresh water mussel Margaritifera falcata and the tingernail clam (Prsidiun 


rtanum) are common. The fingernail clam has also been found in many springs 


within the CSN\MV parti ularly mn svsterns with heavy sediments 


Terrestrial Wildlife 


Ihe area that is now the Cascade-Siskivou National Monument is becoming increasingly 
weil known for it's biological diversity. Estimates of known and suspected numbers of 

vertebrate species present vary depending on the source. There are 138 species of birds 
confirmed (Trail 1999a). Nelson (1997) lists seven species of amphibians, 16 species of 


rm portale ~ and a spre os OT mammals as KOM ry ow SUSpPen te d to occur m the Tea T hy ~t 
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numbers pale in compansan to the smvettetrate diversty prevent mm the area. The 
CSNM hosts ane of the nichest butterfly faunas in the western US. with 107 documented 
speaes (Runguist 2000). This species mchness, acrom tana, results mm unusual 
awemblages of species. Thes areas 2 mnung zone where “eastude” of great basen 
speaes such as pygmy nuthatch and Langaroo rats share habutats with “westude speacs 
such as rough shunned newts and Northern Spotted Owls. Here is also a “California” 
mmfluence reflected mn the reptile community. This spears mchness reflects the diversity 
of habvtats found mn the area. For a more detailed dexcnptian of the vegetative diversity 
oft the analyses area reter to the Vegetation section 


Twenty -towr “special status” vertebrate specs, three “special statue” iecrestrial 
mvertebrate wildlite speces (all moflusks) are known or suspected t< accur mn the area 
and will be discussed below. The CSNM prowides important habitat for deer and eth 
These game anemals will be addreseed en thes section as well 


Special Status Species 


rds 


For the purposes of this document, Special Status Species (SSS) include thowe species 
that are listed as threatened of endangered, are proposed for listing as threatened of 
endangered, of are candidates tor listing as threatened of endangered by the US. Fish 
and Wildlite Service, under the Endangered Species Act (ESA) of 1973, as amended 

Also included are those species listed by the BLM as semutive and assesement specs 
For thes analysts, those species identified on the F mmal Supplemental Enrrrommental leepact 
Statement on Management of Habitat fer Late-Successaonal and Old-<Growth Forest Related 
Species within the Range of the Nerthern Spotted Oud (F STIS) Record of Decision (USDA 
1994b) for protection by Protection Butters and Survey and Manage strategies will also 
be addressed as SSS. The Survey and Manage and Protection buffer designations mm the 
NWFP ROD (USDA 1994b) have no legal relewance in this area due to the Monument 
designation. However, these «pecies were on thei respective lists due to concerns over 
low numbers and or possible human caused impacts to their habitats. The concerns for 
these species are still relevant and they wall be affected by whatever management 
approach is followed im the Monument. By definition, these species are in a “red flag” 
category. Range-wide inventory and monitoring needed to better assess habitat needs 
and population status of many of these species; particularly those that are not presently 
listed under the ESA. Special management may be necessary at the local level to ensure 
long-term population vi Svbity 


Bald eagles nest adjacent to Hyatt Lake and Howard Prairie Reservoirs. There is one 
nest inside the Monument in the Hyatt Lake area. Survevs for new nests and 
reproductive success at known nests coour annually at Hyati Lake and Howard Prairie 
Reservedt. This species is currently listed as threatened under the Endangered Species 
Act, but is currently being considered tor de-listing by the USFWS. Bald eagles can 
aocasionally be seen in other parts of the Monument particularly in the northern areas 
by the abowe mentioned water bodies. Bald eagles have also been seen in the lower 
jenny Creek area. The fish populations im fenny Creek are probably too small to support 
4 bald eagle nest down stream trom the lakes but there has been an unsubstantiated 
report of a nest near the California Jenny Creek Falls segment 


The Peregrine taloon has recently been de-listet by the USFWS. However, protection of 
known nesting sites is still required. There® — ¢ known nest sites in the Monument 
and a mairtenance plan ts berg developed te. 19s site 














Chapter 2 - Affected Earerenment 


Several reported saghtengs of Peregrine. have been recorded around prominent racks 
and clifts on the Monument. There have been reported saghtings of peregrine taloams an 
the jenny Creek canyon. The cliffs along the rim of lower Jenny Creek canyon, Hobart 
Bluff, Pilot Rack and “Cathedral Clifis” provide potential nesting habitat. Lower Jenny 
Creek canyon was inventoned for peregrine taloons m 1992 and 1994. No Peregrnes 
were observed. Hobart Bluff, Pilot Rack, and the “Cathedral Clitis” have all been 
checked for accupancy over the years usang vanous methads and intematies of 

awe’ ation 


Hobart Bluff has a high traffic road running past the base of the cliff and there is a 
branch trail off of the PONST that goes to the top of the cliff; both of these attributes 
detract trom the suitabilety of the site. Pilot Rack 1 subyect to substantial recreational 
use both for sight seeing and rock climbing. The disturbance resulting from this 
recreational use detracts trom the suitability of the site for nesting. Cathedral Clitts and 
the lower Jenny Creek canvon recerves much lew human deturbance due to ther 
remote lacatiom and difficult access 


Lew woodpecker ts a Bureau asesement speces This species m found most 
commenty in the Interior Valley Zone plant communities. This species is closely 
associated with mature oak woodlands and aak savannah habitat. Lewis woodpeckers 
mn the Monument are beheved to represent a wintering population There may be some 
nesting by this species, but there is no data to indicate breeding in the Monument. They 
were not found by Alexznder (1999) during his breeding bird survevs 


Greater Sandhill Crane (Grus canadensis) 

The greater sandhill crane ts a Bureau assesement species. Primary habitat tor both 
nesting and foraging ts wet meadows. There have been a number of sightings of this 
species in the meadows and grasslands near Hyatt Lake, Howard Prairie reservoir, also 
at Johnson Praine (just outside the monument) and Fredenberg Springs (inside the 
Monument), but there has not been confirmed nesting within the Monument. There has 
not been any systematic inventory for greater sandhill cranes in the Monument 


Western Meadowlark (Stunella neglecta) 


The westerr sneadow lark is a Bureau assessment species which is occasionally observed 
in the Mer.ament. Primary habitat in southwest Oregon is large natural meadows and 
grasslands. Little is known about population trends in the Monument. Population 
trend range-wide is decreasing. This is believed to be mostly due to habitat lows 
resulting from suburban development 


Western Bluebird (Siali — 


The western bluebird ts a Bureau assessment species found throughout the Monument 
Primary habitat is naturally occurring open areas or early-seral conifer forest. Little is 
known about population trends within the Monument. This species ts impacted 
throughout its range by introduced competitors such as the European starling and 
English Sparrow. Both of these introduced species are known to be attracted to and 
thrive in the presence of humans and human developments such as ranches, feed lots, 
restaurants, pronic and camping areas and other p!aces where food (grams, insects and 
garbage) is readily available. After the introduced species are established around 
human use areas, they can spread to the surrounding wildlands. Natural nest sites for 
bluebirds are cavities in trees and snags occurring in open areas. The introduced 
competitors can out compete the bluebirds for nesting sites, and to some degree food. A 
number of nest boxes to encourage western bluebirds nesting have been erected in the 
lenny Creek Watershed particularly near the former Box-O Ranch over the last few 
years. Surveys to establish their effectiveness have not been conducted 


53 
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The whate pehcan » 2 Bureau anscment speacs It has been abkerved mm 1 anows sed 
group an Hyatt Rexervoer (gust autude the Manument) tor approwemated the past wn 
summers Lette rs known about the summer populahan other than that ot 6 non- 
breeding and assumed to be trom the Klamath basen «bach hes to the east of the 
Manument The pehcams remain tor a relatrvely short tome, seweral weeks to 2 comple of 
rrec wuts 


Northern Spotted Owl (Strix occidentalis caurina) 

The Northern Spotted Ow! is listed as a threatened species under the ESA. Much more 
ts known about thr speces and rts habvtat than most others present on the Monument 
Most of the northern part of the Monument was identified as the Jenmy Creek Late- 
Sucomwonal Reserve, dewegnated under the Northwest Foret Plan (USDAI994a), prior 
to Monument deagnaton The Monument contaim twenty-one known spotted ow! 
parr wtes as defumed by the interagency Spotted Ow! Protaval Seventeen of these wtes 
are in what was formerly known as the lennw Creek LSR 


Sence the late 1980), almost all of the adult «potted owls an the Ashland Resource Area 
of the Medtord drstnct BLM have been captured and individually marked with a plastic 
leg band of a site-~pecifiic color and (or pattern. These birds are also marked with 
urmque numbered USFWS ablurmenum leg bands Most of the prverile owls produced 
have alo been captured and marked with a standard color “puverule band” and a 
USFWS band. Many birds were banded prior to 1990 although there was no effort to 
catch and band every spotted ow! at every site. Since 1990, the policy of banding adult« 
and juveniles was en effect until approumately 1995 across the resource area and has 
largely been apphed to the Monument to date) This has allowed BLM to track 
movements of endrvidual adults and puvenie owls 


Northern Spotted Owls are generally associated with late-successsonal coniferous 
forests, which are characterized by large trees, multi-lavered canopies, and a high 
degree of canopy closure. It i largely due to concerns about the long-term viability of 
the Northern Spotted Ow! that the late-successional reserve (LSR) Land allocation was 
created 


The NWFP ROD (USDA 1994b) directed that 100 acres of the best, most contiguous 
Northern Spotted Ow! habitat on BLM lands be identified and managed as a “core area” 
of habitat. The area arownd each of the spotted ow! pair sites known as of January 1, 
1994 in the Matrix land allocation were established as “core area” of habitat. These cores 
were given the designation “Lnmapped Late-Successional Reserve” in the NWFP ROD 
These core areas were to retain thes designation inio perpetuity regardless of the 
presence of absence of spotted owls mn the future As these areas were beng identified 
inth Matrix, 100 acres was also identified for each known pair site on the Jenny Creek 
LSR. As a reswit of the Monumenm designation, the old land uve allocations of Matrix, 
Late-Successonal Reserve, and Unmapped late-successional reserve no longer apply to 
the Monument lands However, the potential Late-successional habitat and 100 acre 
cores established under the NWET ROD are still ecologically valuable, and are wsetul in 
planning management in the Monument landscape 


In 1992, the Ashland Resource Area completes a 100 percent inventory and classification 
of all resource area Lands as to their current suitability and potential for future surtabulity 
tor use by spotted owls. The information sources for this classification were 


© Operations Inventory data from the BLM Micro"storms «vstem 


6 aerial photographs. 











Charter > - Aftevted Eazvronment 





tmolagrests personal know ledge of the stands 
© theld checks of quewhonable stands 


The Medtord Detnct BLM uses a madstied the McKehvee Habutat rating system to 
identity Northern Spotted Ow! habutat. As the Northern Spotted Owl ms cloxely 
avacated with late-wcowanal and old-growth (LSOWL) habutat, ot 1 assumed that 
habutat sustable for Northern Spotted Ow! nesting, rooting, and foraging 1 abw surtabbe 
tor mont old-growth awanated speaes. Every acre of the CSNM was placed into ane of 
the sa powdiMe habutat categones (Table 2-14). These are now referred to as LSOU habutat 
types and the descriptions are listed below Table 2-14 


Prvv ate lands were not enchuded on the habutat Clawefscation because smventory data an 
thowe lands was not available Map 28 shows LSOU habutat types wethen the 
Moaormnurment 


Habetat type defenitioms tor Tabbe 2-14 


Table 2-14. Currest LSOG Habitat Types is the CSNM 
Type! Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type $ Type é 





Actes m 14™ 9.9) aes Mle aHS4 1.39) 
Maoremurracnt 
Percent of 6% '7.7 73 49 6 163 > 
VMieonurnecnt 

— 





























° Type!) Nesting (optimal-meets all spotted ow! life requirements) Canopy 
Closure greater than 60 percent and canopy structure multi-layered. Overstory 
trees greater than 21° dbh. Deformed, diseased, and broken top trees present 
Large snags and down logs present. This ts the best approximate we have tor 
“old-growth” for planning purposes. This category is considered late- 


sucoessonal 


© Type2 Roosting / Foraging. (meets requirements for spotted ow! roosting, 
foraging and dispersal) Canopy closure usually greater than 60 percent, with 
generally single laver structure. Overstory trees greater than 16° dbh. Snags 


and down wood les ee valent than #1; may be wery little. This is the beet 
approximate we have for “mature” stands for planning purposes. This category 
rs considered Late- successsonal 


© Type 3: Potential Habitat Only. (meets no known spotted owl needs currently ) 
Canopy closure less than 40 percent due to disturbance (logging, fire, etc.), but 
the area has the potential to become (grow into) habitat #1 of #2 as described 
above if given enough terme and appropriate management. No attempt was 
made to estimate the time until the siands would reach a habitat ‘ype | of type 2 
condition. Some residual stands in this category might require only a few 
decades. Others stands, such as recovering clearcuts, might take a century of 
rare 


© Type 4 No Potential, (meets no known spotted ow! needs currently) Canopy 
closure bess than 40 percent. Natural limitations of the site will not allow the 
area to develop into habitat type #1 of #2 as described above. Examples 
include: chaparral, natural meadows, rocky scablands, and oak woodlands 
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© TypeS Dispersal wath potential (currently provades structure behaeved to be 
mportant tor spotied owl dmgeral) Canopy closure greater than 4) percent 
Deturbance (fire. laggung, etc ) has created thes comdition but the area has the 
potential to become (grow emto) habutat #1 or 72 a dewcnited abowe of grven 


suthoent time and appropriate management 


© Type @ Dispersal with mo potential (currently provides structure beheved to be 
umportamt for spotted owl depersal Canopy closure ¢> tet than 40 percent 
Natural conditions lemut the canopy Closure and torest develapment potential 
(tree are and stackang) to the pount that the =~ wll most likey never reach 
habutat condshams comestent wth habvtat 1 or 22 as desorbed above 


Currently there are 12.818 actes of habutat suitable tor spotted ow! nesting, roosting, of 
torageng (Type 1 + Type 2) within the Monument The represents appronemately 24 
percent of the Monument fed: land baw Another 12.519 acres (24 percent of the 
Monument) has the potential to wcoome suitable habvtat at some pount on the tuture 
Only an extemated 48 percent of the Monument lands have the potential to become Late- 
sucoeswanal comer habvtat and these federal acres are entermined with adjouneng 
private lands As a result, the Monument landscape as a whole will never approach the 
appearance of a contiguous black of Late-succewaonal habutat regardless of the 


management on tederal Land 

Priwate Lands 

It rs assumed for the purpose of thes analysis, that priv ate Lands intermungled with the 
Monument will not provide substantial amounts of surtable Northern Spotted Ow! 
hatutat over time Current and past land management practices employed on priv ate 
lands on the area support thes assumption. 





tat 
The USFWS designated Cri al Habitat Unit (CHUs) on federal lands throughout the 
range of the Northern Spottea Ow! after the species was listed as threatened There are 
41,985 acres of CHUL #OR-38 in the Monument. Approximately fifty percent of these 
acres are suitable or potentially surtable habitat tor the Northern Spotted Ow! The 
purpose of the CHUs was to provide essential nesting, roosting foraging, and dispersal 
habitat for the species to ensure its long term viability. The «pecific purpose of CHL 
OR -38 was to provide linkage between the Western Cascades and Klamath Provinces 
through the 1-5 Area of Concern. The Monument lies on the eastern flank of the 1-5 Area 
of Concern. The habitat types for the Lands in common between the Monument and 
CHUL OR-38 is described in Table 2-14 


Several attempts were made to develop regional consery ation plans tor the Northern 
Spotted Ow! and other late-successonal associated species prior to the development of 
the Northwest Forest Plan (USDA 1994a). These plans attempted to provide a 
conservation strategy that would ensure the viability of the Northern Spotted Ow! 
Common to all of these plans was a system of reserves along the Cascades Although 
different clans had different reserve boundaries, they all showed a reserve on the general 
area that now the Monument The Monument designation superceded the LSR 
designation in this area. However, the area that is now the CSN still has a role to play 
in the conservation of the Northern Spotted Owl At one point there was a stated 
conservation goal of seventeen to twerty reproducing pairs of spotted owls en the 
general area that ts now the Moramment As stated previously, there are twenty-one 
known spotted ow! sites in the Monument. However, not all of the sites in the 
Monument contribute to recruitment into the region's spotted ow! population on a 
regular bases 
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Table 2-16. Distance and Directior to nearest LSRs from CSNM 
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Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysactos) 


' 


Northern Goshawk (Accipiter gentilis) 
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Great Gray Owl (Strix mebulosa ) 

The great gray owl os a Bureaw > emutrie specs Creat gray cw be om scuthwwest Omegem 
rest om mature late woral Meme! C cmiter and Whate Fer Forest. and terage promarihy om 
the omeadirss grassland or earthy) «eral stand comedatioms of Comstet towests There es come 
brown great gray cm! mest sate om the Momuwment Semce 1992 there have heer «ume 
Opportumeta emvontones fer gre.t gray owl, but no widespread satematac smvetitory 
om the \Miwrueement However emodertal aghtengs have been reperted omer the wears ft 
es PongPyly bebety that there are emerson ered mests em the Mermurmment The cme cot maturre 
tormmiwr «tamds amd gr aves OPEN areas om thre se surtherm Frertaceres cof thee \Acermusrmemt bow « 
expecially satabhe tor the Creat Grey Owl Pepulation trend om the Merurment rs 
umknrees nm bavt Paw om the ereseier cof repe wted saghtemes and the results of servers on 
adjacent matrr Lands to the merth the population em the sawthern ( ax ades appears te 
Pe ot avbe 


White-headed Woodpecker (Dendrocopos albolarvatus) 


The w hrte-headed woodpecker es a Bureau aeesement specs — in we Pert Pron cont C Wrong or 
promary habetat rs fownd om the Whete Fer and Viewed C cmiter forests «here pomes are a 
companernt of the comer stands These eneces meats om cavitees et creates om relatrvety 
large pume smags Letthe rs known about thes enecees wrthen the Mermument However 
frehd obser ations onda ate that the populatian es probably qurte small There are cms 
occasional reported saghtengs of « hite-headed waadpeckers om the northern fortran of 
the Vic wrreerrre ret 


Black-hacked Woodpecker (Ul icoides arcticus) 


The black backed wocdpecker rs 4 Bureau assesemen’ species Letthe rs himow m abet 
thr. specees em the Mormuwment bm thes area Pree ary habetat ps fom em thre o Pte fer 


Co PPP cervet pees 


Northern Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides tridactylus) 


The mortherm three teaed wo cred pre bers a Bureau asses coment epwectes | tthe es kimecrw m 


vhout thes neces on che Moruwrment Premary habetat -« fewmnd on the Voibowte Fier F coments 


Pileated Woodpecker (Dryocopws pilcatus) 


The prheated? womdinecker is a Berreau assessment «pecs that rs fewmed throng ert thre 
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Primery habitat is mature / old-growth conifer forest with a component of pine in the 
mixed conifer and white fir communities. An open canopy is preferred. Roost sites, 
which may sielter over 100 individuals, are very important for winter survival. Little is 
known about this species in the Monument other than that its occurrence has been 
documented. There are no known roost sites in the Monument. There has been no 
specific inventory of this species in the Monument 


Reptiles and Amphibians 
Western Pond Turtle (Clemmys marmorata) 


The western pond turtle is a Bureau-sensitive species. Preterred habitat is ponds or 
streams with abundant aquatic vegetation, basking structure (rocks and / or logs), and 
adjacent terrestrial habitat suitable for nesting and overwintering (Holland personal 
communication 1993). They are generally found below 3,600 feet in elevation. “here are 
several known populations within the Monument 


Preferred nesting habitat is dry, clav soil on a southern aspect. Western pond turtles 
generally overwinter under the duff laver of a tree or shrub. They have been observed 
(in other parts of their range) to travel up to 300 meters from water to find 
overwintering sites. Some individuals are known to spend up to nine months at a time 
on dry land. Consequently, this species is somewhat dependant on upslope as well as 
in-stream conditions. 


In other parts of the turtle’s range grazing in and near the riparian zone impacts nests 
due to trampling. This may occur in the Monument as well, although it has not been 
documented. Nests are also lost to predation by racoons (native species) and opossums 
(introduced species). Ashland Resource Area initiated an informal monitoring program 
for two Jenny Creek turtle populations in 1994. There is not enough data to show any 
trends. 


Cascade Frog (Rana cascadae) 


The Cascade frog is a Bureau assessment species. The frog prefers mountain meadow 
habitat characterized by marsh marigolds and small ponds or potholes with little 
aquatic vegetation. This species is known from at least one location in the Monument 
Extensive, but informal, surveys for aquatic amphibians conducted in 1999 in the 
southern portion of the Monument resulted in negative results for this species 


6) 
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Mammals 
Fisher (Martes pennanti) 


The Fisher ts a Bureau assessment species. Preterred habitat ts dense coniter forests in 
mixed coniter and white fir communities. There are no recent records of Fisher in the 
Monument. Populations were quite high in the upper portions of the Jenny Creek 
Watershed at the turn of the century, but intensive trapping caused a decline in the 
population. There ts no concrete explanation why Fisher have not recovered with the 
decrease in trapping pressure, but it is speculated that habitat ‘o-s due to intensive 
timber harvest and associated road building has kept the population depressed. Track 
counts were conducted im portions of the old Jenny Creek LSR in the winters of 1992-93 
and 1993-94 with negative results 


There are no specific protection measures prescribed tor this species. The steps 
necessary to protect the species and its habitat are largely unknown, other than the 
retention protection of hollow logs and trees, large tree and snag cavities, and large 
honzental brooms as potential den sites 


The marten ts a Bureau assessment species. Preterred habitat ts mature old-growth 
coniter tores*s with an abundance of lange down woody material and standing snags in 
mixed conter and white fir communities. Marten tracks have been found in the Jennys 
Creek Watershed in the Howard Prairie and Johnson Creek areas. It is highly likely that 
marten occur in the Monument. However, little ts known about the present distribution 
and abundance of thes species in the Monument. Historically, the population ts believed 
to have been quite high, but declined because of intense trapping. As with the fisher, 
habitat loss due to intensive tember harvest and associated road building probably has 
kept populations depressed 


There are no specific protection measures prescribed tor this species. It ts largely 
unknown what steps are necessary to protect the species and its habitat other than 
retention protection of potential den site, im hollow logs and trees, large tree and snag 
cavities, and on large horizontal brooms 


The Pacific pallid bat ts a Bureau assessment speces. Preterred habitat ts canvons and 
other rocky areas near water sources in and areas. There are records of this species 
occurrmng in the Monument) However, littl m known of . « distribution and abundance 


Townsend's Big-eared Bat (Plecotus townsendii) 

The Townsend's big-eared bat is a Bureau sensitive species. Preferred habitat is caves 
crevices, and abandoned mines. There are no known records of t) 1s species being 
present in the monument. The standard bat inventory technique of mist netting over 
water sources does not usually result in captures of thes pootes beccuse therr superior 
echolocation ability allows the bats to detect and avoid the nets. The absence of this 
species in inventory data should not be interpreted as absence of the species in the 
survey avea. The riemrock cliffs of the lower lenny Creek canvon, Pilot Pock area, and 
the “Cathedral Clitts” likely provide surtable habitat. Townsend's big-eared bats have 
been found on che Klamath Canvon, which ts nearby to the south east of the Monument 
land were reported to be present at Pilot Rock according to the nomination document) 


Fringed Myotis (Myotis thysanodes) 


The tringed myotis is a Bureau assessment bat spocies. It appears to be a habitat 
generalist since it rs fownd on both forested and non-torested habitats. Caves, crevices 
abandoned buildings, of other semilar structures are required tor nursery colores 
There are records of this species occurring im the Vienument, but littl is known of its 


distributoon and abundanc 
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Terrestrial Mollusks 


There are three species of terrestrial mollusks (slugs and land snails) with special status 
that are known or suspected to occur in the Monument (Table 2-17). These species are 
listed in the Record of Decision and Standards and Guidelines for Amendments to the Survey 
and Manage, Protection Buffer, and other Mitigation Measures Standards and Guidelines 
(USDA 2001) which amends the Northwest Forest Plan Record of Decision (USDA 
19944). There have been limited surveys by researchers in the Monument. Down wood 
and vegetative cover are important habitat attributes tor these species 




















Helminthoghpta herticgn (and SAM Suspected 
snail) 

Vongadema (hac cang (land snarl) SAM Probable 
Trileobop as tchomana (land snail) SAM Suspected 




















Special Emphasis Species 


i. 


Butterflies 


The CSNM provides habitat for an unusually lange number of butterfly species, both 
common and rare, tor a relatively small area. Collections have been made at several 
localities over the vears. Runqurst (2000) observed 107 butterfly species at Oregon 
Guich RNA, Scotch Creek RNA, Pilot Rock Area, and the Soda Mountain Area in the 
past few vears (Appendix Q). Runquist teels that the potential number of butterfly 
species in the CSNM total over 120 (lackson County « 118 documented species, Klamath 
County « 124 documented species) 


The mardon skipper (Polites mardon) ts a tederally listed species of concern (SoC) tound 
in the CSNML_ It ts considered as globally imperiled and rare by the Nature Conservancy 
and is on the Oregon Natural Heritage Program List 2 (1995). The Klamath mardon 
shipper (Polrtes mardon Klamathensrs) was recently described trom the Soda Mountain 
Area (Matton and others 1998) and is included under the mardon skipper listing. This 
rare endemic subspecies ts known only trom the southern Cascades (Lake of the Woods 
Dead Indian Plateau, and Soda Mountain) in Klamath and Jackson County, Oregon, and 
the Shasta Valley in northern Calitornia. The type locality (the geographical place where 
the specimens are found) is along the Soda Mountain Road in the CSM. The Soda 
Mountain population occupies a small, morst, grassy forest glade along the Soda 
Mountain Road (99-3E-32.3) at 4,500 to 4.800 feet elevation. Runquist (1999) observed 
up to 30 individuals at Marden Meadow, a name he bestowed on the type locality 
glade 


The species uses native fescues, including Idaho tescue (Festuca sdahoensis), as host 
plants (Matton and others 1998. Potter and others 1999) The Klamath mardon shipper 
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was observed visiting an unidentified Clover, probably for nectar, at the type locality. 
Although precise demographic information (size, survival) ts unknown, the Soda 
Mountain population is thought to be small 


Butterflies are discussed further under the sections dealing with the RNAs (Appendices 
DD and EE) 


Deer and Elk 


As a result of public interest, Black-tailed deer (Odocoleus hermonus) and Roosevelt elk 
(Cervus claphus) are considered special emphasis species in the area. These species are 
not old-growth | late-successional habitat associated; they are dependant on early- 
successional stages for forage. They have been given special attention in the assessment 
because of their recreational value for both hunting and viewing. The Medford District 
RMP (USDI 1995a) designated big game management areas (map 29). Two of these 
areas, Jenny Creek Elk Management Area and State line Deer Winter Range Area, fall 
entirely within the Monument. The Emigrant Creek Deer Winter Range area is partially 
within the Monument. The Jenny Creek Elk Management area is 9,900 acres. The 
combined acreage of the two deer winter range areas within the Monument is 7,650 
acres 


Both a residential population and a migratory population uses the Monument. The 
resident population appears to make a short distance altitudinal migration, mostly 
within the Monument. The migratory population includes individuals that summer as 
tar away as Fort Klamath, Oregon on the east side of the Cascades. 


The Monument includes Agate Flat which ODFW considers to be the most importan 
deer winter range in southwestern Oregon. Deer trend counts conducted by Oregon 
Department of Fish and Wildlife (ODFW) indicate a 50 percent reduction in Black-tailed 
Deer population in southwest Oregon since 1991. Historically, there have been some 
decreases in the population due to die-ofts during extreme winter weather, but the 
population has recovered. In recent vears, surveys have revealed lower than desired 
buck doe ratios. This finding indicates heavy hunting pressure in the areas used by the 
deer in the fall and | or poor escapement of legal bucks. High road density and large 
expanses of land without adequate hiding cover on the summer / fall range are 
suspected of contributing to poor buck survival through the hunting season. 


Most of the deer using the Monument generally winter in the lower elevation 
woodlands and summer in the Mived Conifer and White Fir Forests and openings at 
higher elevations. Habitat condition on both the winter and summer range is fair. 


Summer range forage condition appears to be tair but declining, but there is concern 
that managing the upper elevation areas of the Monument for predominantly late- 
successional forest conditions will limit forage availability on public lends. ODFW is 
concerned about decreases in summer thermal cover due to intensive timber harvest 
(both recent and histeric) on both private and public lands in the area 


Forage condition on deer winter range is deteriorating due to the encroachment of 
unpalatable exotic grasses and forbs, fire exclusion from the mountain chaparral 
vegetative community, and livestock use, particularly on private land. Yellow 
starthistle, medusahead, and cheatgrass are some of the more common introduced 
species that are displacing native grasses and forbs. Compared to native species, these 
exotics produce poor deer forage. Fire exclusion has allowed wedgeleaf ceaonothus (the 
browse species favored by wintering deer) to become decadent and of little forage value. 
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Vegetation 


Under natural conditions, fire regenerates wedgeleat ceaonothus. Due to intensive, 
largely successtul fire suppression efforts, wedgeleat has declined. Existing plants are 
old and decadent and forage quality and quantity have decreased dramatically. The 
objective of several controlled burns in the winter range area in Oregon was to 
regenerate wedgeleat ceanothus. These burns were small, occurred over 10 vears ago 
and were only marginally successtul. 


Deer in this area use the timbered stringers which are intermixed with the brush fields, 
open areas, and oak woodlands for thermal cover. Winter thermal cover generally has 
the tollowing attributes: 


© conifer stands composed of trees greater than approximately W feet in height 
© canopy closure 70 percent or greater 
© =the stands are greater than 0.50 acre 


Thermal cover present on the winter range in the Monument is limited due to the 
natural open condition of vegetation at lower elevations. What limited cover there is 
aids deer in energy conservation by retarding heat loss and can make the difference in 
survival in extreme weather Thermal cover condition on winter range has been 
degraded primarily by timber harvest 


Roosevelt elk are present throughout the Monument in varving numbers. There are 
substantial herds townd in the Chinquapin Mountain and Keene Creek Ridge areas and 
a small herd in the Cottonwood Creek drainage west of Interstate 5. The rest of the elk 
in the Monument tend to congregate in smaller scattered herds. Radio telemetry 
indicates that there is very little, if any, interchange of individuals from the herds 
separated by the freeway. ODFW trend counts tor the Rogue Big Game Management 
Unit indicate an increasing population of elk. The counts are not specific to the 
Monument, but the population trend in the Monument should not differ much from the 
management unit as a whole. Habitat condition for elk is judged to be good as reflected 
in the increasing populations. ODFW ts concerned about potential competition between 
elk and deer tor the somewhat limited available forage because of the increasing elk 
population on shared winter range 


The elk management area in the Jenny Creek Watershed was established to emphasize 
elk management in the watershed’s valley floor, The Jenny Creek Elk Management Area 
encompasses 15,300 acres of the Jenny Creek Watershed and overlays deer winter range 
as well. Part of the former Jenny Creek LSR (now referred to as Old-Growth Emphasis 
Area) overlays the elk management area. A combination of improved habitat 
conditions, especially forage conditions, and a regulated elk population would minimize 
the competition between elk and wintering deer 


The vegetation patterns and plant communities in the Cascade-Siskivou National 
Monument are the result of the interaction between the living organisms and their 
environment over time. Topography, aspect, soils, geology, climate, fire, other 
organisms (pathogens, herbivores, vectors), and geographical position at the nexus of 
the Cascade, Klamath, and Eastern Cascade Slope Ecoregions interact to develop the 
complex and rich pattern of CONM vegetation 


Plant communities in the CSNM area can be broadly classified inte grasslands, 
shrublands, woodlands, mined conifer, white fir, semi-wetlands and wetlands 
Although these communities do not reflect the full biological richness of the CSNM, 
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descriptions in the following sections on rare and threatened plant and wildlife species, 
habitat, and communities better describe the area's biological richness. Map 17 serves as 
a framewor for describing the ecology and distribution of plant communities across the 
CSNM landscape 


The mixed conifer plant community occupies the greatest area within the CONM 
landscape (26,933 acres). White fir predominates on more fire protected areas at high, 
above 4,500 feet, elevation (3,135 acres). Grasslands, shrublands and woodlands (22,772 
acres) dominate on southerly facing slopes leading downwards from Pilot Rock, Soda 
Mountain, and Keene Creek Ridge towards the California border and the Klamath River. 
Table 2-18 shows amount of area occupied by major plant communities in the CSNM. 


Table 2-18. Major Plant Communities within the CSNM 




















Plant Communities Area (acres) 
(srasdand 9. 7RR 
Shrutland 6.573 
W oadland 6.411 | 
Mined Conifer 4.933 
Whoete For 1.4356 
Sem wct meadow s oe 
Wet meadows % 














Plant Community Groupings 


Plant communities in the Monument have been grouped into two “Emphasis Areas” for 
the purpose of addressing and prioritizing management of the respective plant 
communities and ecosystem processes (map 41). The Grasslands, Shrublands, 
Woodlands, Semi-Wet Meadows and Wet Meadows make up the “Diversity Emphasis 
Area” while the Mixed Conifer and White fir plant communities make up the “Old- 
Growth Emphasis Area”. A brief description of each Emphasis Area will precede the 
description of the plant communities within them. These Emphasis Areas will be 
referred to throughout the document, particularly when describing possible vegetation 
management alternatives in Chapter 3 


Diversity Emphasis Area 


The Diversity Emphasis Area (DEA) is the land in the CSNM that consists of hardwood, 
shrub, grass, semi-wet meadow and wet meadow plant communities. There are an 
estimated 19,741 acres of federal land in th: Diversity Emphasis Area with the majority 
located south of Soda Mountain 


Unlike conifer communities, the plant communities in the DEA are characterized by 
large changes in species abundance over relatively short periods of time. This is because 
many plant species have short life spans, and are dependent on fire and insects for 
reproduction. Various herbaceous species thrive for only a few vears before conditions 
change enough to prevent growth. Shrub species may become decadent after a tew 
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decades, and need to be renewed through activation of their seedbank by fire. 
Furthermore, many hardwood speces are dependent on fire for creating conditions 
favoring their persistence on the landscape. This condition is best described in terms of 
fuel-loading. Presently, fire ewchusion has led to high fuel conditions conducive to 
intense fires with the potential to kill above-ground parts, as well as latent, below- 
ground buds 


Grass, Shrub, Woodland and Meadow Plant Communities 


Hickman (1971) reports a series of rangeland sites descriptions, many of which occur 
within the CSNM. These vegetation descriptions also form the basis for the Natural 
Resource Conservation Service (NRCS) (1993) vegetative sites. A description of these 
vegetation types can be found below. Where named difterently, the NRCS (1993) 
derivative ts provided in brackets 


Grasslands 
Slope, aspect, elevation, edaphic conditions, mineralogy, tire history, and weed invasion 


all play a role in creating the range of grasslands and conditions present within the 
analysis area. It is likely that many grasslands have converted to annual grasses and 
starthistle consequent to fire exclusion, poor livestock management, and weed invasion. 
Particularly susceptible are sites with soils dominated by montmorillonitic clays. The 
moisture induced shrink-swell action of the montmorillonitic clays constitutes an 
endogenous disturbance favoring weed invasion. Medusahead and vellow starthistle 
are common on such Carney and Coker clay dominated soils. Lower elevation 
grasslands contain a high proportion of non-native annual grasses. Controlling noxious 
weeds and other non-native grasses constitute the major vegetation management 
objectives tor grassland plant communities 


steep Foothill Grasslands |Droughty Foothill Slopes] 

Muebunch wheatgrass (Agropyron [Pscudorognertal spicata) dominate the sites with 
variable amounts of Idaho tescue (Festuca idahoense) and Lemmon needlegrass (Stipa 

| Achnatherum]| lemmonn). Sites occur on shallow soils on south-facing slopes that excee: / 
40 percent. Elevation ranges from 1800 to 4,000 feet 


) ssland [Shallow Mountain Slopes] 
Idaho fescue (Festuca idahoense) dominates the sites with vanable amounts of bluebunch 
wheatgrass (Agropwron [Pseudorognertal smcata) and Lemmon needlegrass (Stipa 
| Achnatherwm| lemmonn) Sites are located on steep (over 40 percent) south-facing slopes 
» th shallow, rocky soils. Elevation varies from 3,000 to 5,500 feet 


te’ 
This community exists on flatter sites on moderately deep soils with a high shrink swell 
capacity. Ground vegetation consists of Calitorma oatgrass (Danthomea californica), pine 
bluegrass (Poe secunda [2 scabrella)), and various torbs. These meadow sites may have a 
scant canopy cover of shrubs and oaks. The shrink-swell capacity action of the soil may 
facilitate invasion by annual grasses such as cheatgrass and medusahead. Elevation 
varies trom 1,600 to 6,000 feet 


Shrublands 


Brush fields are occasionally interspersed in the oak woodlands community, particular!s 
the portion of the Monument north of Keene Ridge. At lower elevations, patches 
dominated Sy whiteleat manzanita (An testaphyles orca), wedgeleat ceanothus 
(Comvsothus cuncatus), and poison oak (Rinse droersleba) are common. At higher 

eles athons, deerbrush (Coritergerremes) mountarn wheitethorn ceanothus (C cordulatus), 
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skunkbrush sumac (Rhus trlebata), and brown dogwood dominate the brush fields 
Chokecherry (Prunus virgimana), bittercherry (P. cmargmata), Klamath plum (P 
subcordata), birchleat mountain mahogany (Cercecarpus montanus), pale serviceberry 
(Amelanchier pallida), and yellow rabbitbrush (Chrysethamnus mscidrflorus) also make up a 
significant portion of the brushfield flora. This comple. collection of shrubs is 
commeanly known as Southern Oregon Chaparral 


Shrub Scabland |Loamy Shrub Scabland] 

Shrub communities occupy 4 greater portion of the Landscape within the Agate Flat area 
Wedgeleat ceanothus (Ccanothus cuncatus) is the dominant shrub within this community. 
Fire exclusion has resulted in a preponderance 4 mature and decadent shrub maturity 
classes actoss the landscape These shrublands trequently have a hardwood component 
in the form of Oregon white oak, birchleat mountain mahogany, and the various plum 
species. The souls are shallow, rocky, and consequently well drained 


The herbaceous component of the shrub scablands are frequently dominated by annual 
grasses, particularly under wedgeleat ceanothus canopy. Starthistle infestations occur 
throughout the shrubland areas, doubtlessly established through wind-dispersal of 
plumed seeds, as well as agents such as off-road vehicles, livestock, deer, elk, and hiking 
bowrts 


Mahogany-Oak-t cscuc 
Communities dominated by members of the rose tamily (plums and chokecherry 
(Prunes spp.) birchleat mountamn mahogany (Cercecerpus montanus), and serviceberry 


(Amclan ner alnrtela) are commonly reterred to as rosaceous chaparral 


Woodlands 


Oak woodlands mn the CSNM are predominately at lower elevations and on south-facing 
and west-tacing slopes. Oregon white oak woodlands frequently represent the major 
tree dominated associations of the Agate Flat portion of the CSNM (in the Lower Jenny 

( reek Subw atershed ) and on south-facing slopes of Keene Creek Ridge and Rosebud 
VMountarn Souls and frre have been the most frequent coarse influence. The result is a 
mosaic of brush fields, scattered trees, grasslands, and pockets of conifers 


The integration of woodland: with grasslands and shrub scablands imply that the 
ecological msues and management otyectives tor grasslands and shrub scablands are 
also pertinent to woodlands In addition to concern about weeds and shrub age / 
maturity class distribution, woodlands also show conifer invasion and overly dense 
understores of a vounger cohort of Oregon white oak consequent to fire exclusion 


luniper Scabland |Loamy Juniper Scabland} 
This site ts detined by dry cemdetioms, and may intergrade with steep mountain 
grasslands, vanous woodlands, and shrub scablar.ds Soils are shallow with a high 


percentage of bare grownd Associated forbs and shrubs show a Great Basin heritage 


Oak-Juniper-Fescuc |Droughty Slopes] 
The woody dorminants of this community indicate a mixing of flora from the Great Basin 
and Siskivous. Often remarked as a plant community distinct for this region, it is 


oomrnorly townd across the Agate Flats and adjacent southerly facing ridges 


Ovk-Bunchgrass [Droughty Fan] 


Oak-burnch grass sites are commen within the lower elev ation Agate flats area Identified 
as ateas of high canopy cower by oaks, these sites frequently identify the only areas with 
an intact native bunchgrass understory 
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Oak-Pine-Fescuc |Loamy Hills] 

This site type cocurs most typically an gently rofleng bills at low elevations and on steep 
south-tacing slopes at the higher elev ahans Overstary ® dominated by Oregon white 
oak with secondary amownts of ponderosa pine, Linderstory » mannly Idaho texcue 
(Festuce idahecnse) with menor denmathes of Muchunch wheatgrass (A cropyren 
[Paeuderegnera| spucata). Forts are variable Souls are well-draimed, shallow, and rocky 


Oak-Pinc-Oatgrass (Clayey Hills] 

Canopy cover of Oregon white oak. usually at high denwties, with minor amounts of 
ponderosa pine. The dominant grav is California oatgrass. Sots are clavey at 
subsurtace horizons. These sites are typically found on gentic sdopes of flats at both 
north and south aspects. 


Pine-Oak-Fescue |Loamy Slopes] 

Overstory is dominated by ponderosa pine, Oregon white oak, and or California black 
oak. Grownd cover consists of high densities of Idaho fescue (Feetuca ulahoense). Mid- 
Souls are meaterately deep and are well-drained. Most sites occur on rolleng hills, 
though some are fownd on steep dopes. 


As detined here, riparian vegetation grows where adequate water from nearby streams 
and small ponds of a high water table can support a terrestrial broadleat deciduous 
plant community along thei margins These species cope with the long, dry summers 
by growing where there is adequate water to meet their transpirational needs 
throughout the dry penod These plant communities may have been impacted by past 
livestack activities. 


Typical trees include: Oregon white alder (Alnus rhombrtelia), black cottonwood (Populi: 
halsamrnrtera var. trichecarpa), Oregon ash (F raxmnws latefelia), and bigheat maple (Acer 


prc romped] won). 


Commonty encountered shrubs are mock-orange (Philadelphus lewtsn), willow species 
(Salix spp), Douglas spiraea (Sprraca dewglasin), ninebark (Physecarpus caprtatus), Indian- 
plum (Oemlera cerasitormes), and Douglas hawthorn (Cratacgus dewglass). 


The NRCS (1993) database identifies a loamy flood plain of Abin sails. Assaciated plants 
include willow, himalaya blackberry, common snowberry, skunkbush sumac, Pacific 
serviceberry, Pacific poison oak, Klamath plum, black cottonwood, Oregon ash, Oregon 
white oak, Kentucky bluegrass, and wild grape 


Included within special communities are plant groupings considered rare within the 
larger, regional landscape (Western juniper-Oregon white oak, Rosaceous chapparal), 
groupings rare within the Monument (Mountain Mahogany stands, old growth Sugar 
Pine stands), plant communities susceptible to undesired change (biscuit scablands), of, 
plant communities of great coological significance within the analysis area (aquatic 
vegetation, and wet and semi-wet meadows). Refer to map 18 for the location of these 
special plant communities across the CSNM 


Biscuit Scabland |(Biscuit-Scabland (Intermound ), 

iscuit Sc (Mound)] 
The wet lands assaciated with patterned ground and vernal pools support a diverse and 
biotogically important flora As vernal pools dry seasanally, they undergo a series of 
transformations with one set of species replacing another. These vernal pools are 
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characterized by certam plant speces enchuding: Howell quillwort (lsectes hewelln), least 
rrecmursetanel ( Minmacrars eneerermas), moumtan navarretia (Narerrectia entcricita), dowrengia 
(Dvarmengea clegans). and vanous species of popoorn-flowers (Plagiebethrys spp.) The 
mont sagrefscant speces t Bellinger meadow faam (1 emnanthes flecesa vat hellongcriana), a 
Federal Species of Concern and Oregon Natural Heritage Program Level | species is 
drmcuwed turther under Plan Speaes with Special Status section 


The char actermtic brscwit «cabland, or mownd and swale topography is relatively rare on 
the Landscape in the analysts area these topographies are generally associated with 
grasslands with a predilection for annual grass env ason 


Oak-Juniper-Fescuc |[Droughty Slopes] 

Kagan and C aicoo (196) describe a western pumiper-Oregon white oak woodland on 
south slopes and rolling hills found around Siskivou Pass and Pilot Rock east along the 
Calitornia border often on deep clay, stony sails. A similar type is fownd in the Oregon 
Gulch RNA) Western paniper and Oregon white oak co-domimnant with ponderosa pine 
along the margins of as teolated individuals within the stand) Wedgeleat ceanothus is 
the dormant shrub although Klamath plum (Primus swbhcerdata), Brewer oak (Quercus 
gerryena vat. brewers), and serviceberry (Amelanciner alnifelia) are important under the 
ok canopy Idaho fescue (Festuca dahoense), bluestem wheatgrass (Agropyron 

| Prendoregneria| sncata), Calitornia oatgrass (Danthoma calofeormeca), pine bluegrass (Poa 
snownda), and needlegrasses (Stone | Achnatherwm| spp.) are domenant native grasses. 
However, the habitat t= usually dommated by introduced ahen annual grasses, 
including Medusahead rve (Tacmathermem caput-medusac), dogtail (Cynesurus echimatus), 
and various Bromus species. orbs include: wooly sunflower (£ nepiryllum lanatum), 
Western haw ksbeard (Crepes eccidentales), narrowleat desert parsley (Lomatim 

tretermat wert), Oregon mariposa lily (Calechertus telme:), Bhepharipappus (Blephanpappus 
saber), and woolvhead clover (Trrfelmem enecephalum). At lower elevations, yellow 
starthistle (Ceontuwrea selsteteales) can be a “grificant weed 


Rosaccous Chaparral Types |not described by Hickman 1971 or NRCS 1993] 


Brock and C allagan (1999) have discovered that the eastern Siskiyou rosaceous 
chaparral for which the Scotch Creek RNA was established consists of three relatively 
distenct plant communities 


=) 


This community is a minor component of the Scotch Creek RNA, occurring on the lower 
and middle slopes of the west aspects of Lone Pine Ridge and extending south across 
the Oregon California border. It is a typical dry-site chaparral but appears to be fairly 
localized in its occurrence. It differs significantly from similar communities in the 
Applegate Valley because poison oak is absent. This community may extend up the 
Klamath River Canvon to the east 


Oregon white oak is always present, usually in shrub form, at a cover which can vary 
widely depending on sul depth Wedgeleat ceanothus and Klamath Plum are both 
usually present with covers averaging 23 percent and 57 percent respectively. Klamath 
plum is clearly the more abundant spectes on most sites. Birchleat mountain mahogany 
is commen at the higher elewations with covers of up to 5 percent. Annual grasses 
(Browns papemncws, B. tectorwm and B. mellrs) dominate the grass / torb laver with frequent 


Lomatiwm califermcum, Claytema perfoliata and Dichelostemma caprtata 


The soils seepporting this type are classified as McMullin-Rock Outcrop complex. This 
community typically has very gravelly surtace soils. Elevation ranges from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet. The aspect is south to southwest. Slope position is lower to mid 
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The upper slopes of the west face of Lone Pine Ridge are covered with a dense chaparral 
consisting of a mn of white oak birchleal mountain mahogany, with a regular presence 
(but low oom or) of Klamath plum. Some areas are dominated by white oak with reduced 
levels of mowntain mahogany, other areas ave domimated ' 4 mountain mahogany with 
white oak cover reduced; much of the area is 4 more of lews equal mix of these two. 
Where mountain mahogany is the dormimant (and white oak cover low), canopy gaps are 
frequent and the herb Laver ts segnificanthy more dense as well as more diverse with 
several dry-site (grassland ) species occurring in the canopy gaps. Most of the area is 
very dense and extremely difficult to walk through 


Throughout the area, the dominant herb-laver species are Clavtema (both perfoliata and 
pervifera), Galrwm apermw, and Nemopiila parreflora. These species are the same as are 
found to be dominant im the White Oak Woodland tvpe and in the chaparral on Slide 
Ridge. Three other species, however, are found in high frequentcy in this compler, 
Hudrophyllum occidentale (average 2 percent cover), Ovmorhna chilens:s (1 pecent) and 
Clarkia rhombendea (avetage 2 percent cover). These elements are significantly difterent 
than the Slide Ridge chaparral comple. 


This complex consists of roughly the following proportions. 

°4). “Miwed Type” with white oak averaging 60 percent cover and mountain 
mahogany averaging W) percent cover with 3 percent chokecherry and 3 percent 
Klamath plum and with 4 percent tall snowberry. This type closely resembles 
some of the drier chaparral (Mt. mahogany dominant) found on Slide Ridge. 

©. “Dry Type” with Mountain mahogany averaging 65 percent and white oak 
averaging 5 percent. Klamath phum is weually present a 1 to 2 percent cover 
Chokecherry and snc beiry are asually absent. This type has frequent «mall 

open spots with din -site species such as Collerma granidflora. Bromus steriles. 

rab calrfoermewm and Enophyllum lanatum 

© 10. White Oak Woodland: see separate description for the type; it occurs here fairly 
randomly often in the form of a large (apparent) clone in the middle of one of 
the other types. 

© 10) Grassy openings; with tvpical mid-slope annual-grassland species, star thistle 
was not seen in this part of the RNA. 

°10. Rock outcrops 


There does not seem to be any apparent aspect affinities in this complex except that the 
“Drv” Type (Mt. Mahogany dominant) seems to preter the more southerly aspects. For 
the most part, the tvpes are apparently randomly mived. 


The soils supporting this type are mapped as Heppsie-McMullin complex. The 
elevations ranges between 4.200 and 5,100 feet. The aspect is mainly southwest with 
some due west and some due south 





Ont enlion cast dope of Gilde Widen tweak of Sestch Crock} lo a cnungten chesiiants 
dominated by Oregon white oak snd mountain mahogany but more mort than the Lone 
Pine Ridge comple There ts comuderable vanation in species composition across the 
slope and some patterns are discernable: However, there are no clear delineations, and 
all of the “types” more of lews integrated. The vegetation is fairly uniformly short- 
statured (10-20 feet in height) and moderately dense. The tree | shrub laver cover is 
consistently high, averaging 9 percent. White oak is always present with an average 
cover of 4 percent. Mountain mahogany is usually present with an average cover of W 
percent. Snowberry is usually present with an average cover of 18 percent 
Serviceberry, tall Oregon grape, Klamath plum and chokecherry all have high frequency 
and average 2 - 9 percent cover. Mock orange (Muladelphus) and Indian plum (Oemieria) 
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accasonaily occur Clayton (perteliata and parrrfera) and Galeum aparone domunate the 
herb iaver wrth Senlacna raccmesa usually present. Other high trequency speces 
imclude Nemwphula parivilera, Viela sheltenn and Clariaa rhombudca. The compiler difters 
from the Lone Mine Ridge chaparral complies im the comsiscent high cower of snowberry 
lavetage 18 percent), the comatent presence of Semilacmna racemosa amd Vieda sheltenn and 
the wgrefecanth, lower cover of Hudropiyliwm, Clartaa rhombeudca and Ovmortiza chilcnst 
it also lacks the dry grawland species which are tairly frequent im the Lone Pine Ridge 


chaparral 


While ot ts difficult to distinguish distinct types on thes compiles, there are some patterns 


which can be described. The comple: & roughly composed of the following min of 
community types 


° 4). White Oak-Mt. Mahogany; White Oak Dorminant: This type averages 60-70 
peroent white oak and 20 percent mountarn mahogany with 20 percent 
snow berry, it ts tarrly mort and occurs on northeast, east, southeast aspects 

©). White Oak-Mt. Mahogany- Mt. Mahogany dominant: This type averages 30-35 
percent white oak and 40 percent Mowntain mahogany with snowberry much 
lews abundant; it is fairly dry and weually occurs on southeast aspects. This type 
is Closely related to the “ouxed” type of the Lone Pine Ridge upper compiles 

°1. White Oak Woodland: we the separate description for this type. It occurs here 
on east and satheast aspects, typically on lower slope position 

©. Riparian: in each of the «mall draws which dissect the area there is a narrow 
band dominated by dense Mhiladelphus, with Holodmcus and accassonal maple 

°F. Racky gravy openings: typically on southeast aspects, often with a strong 
native Idaho tescue cormponent 

oD). Sites with Douglas Fir-White Oak or Douglas Fir /Serviceberry Oregon Grape 
comiter potential are mostly dominated by white oak (40-4). cover), mowntaimn 
mal sary (20-25. cower) and enowberry (32°. cower) like the previous two 
type: owt alo have consistent serviceberry (20. cower) at higher elevation 
Also distinctive in this more moist type is the regular presence of chokecherry. 
baldhip rose, silktassde, Oemlena, Lemcera ciliesa and occasional thimbleberry 
The herb laver also has some distinctive spectes such as Trentalrs latetelia and 
Mochrie macroplylia which are both usually present with a 2 percent cover 
Douglas fir, black aak and ponderosa pune are present in some of the areas. The 
potential for sore of thes area rs for an open canoped Douglas-fer or ponderosa 
pine overstory with white oak or black oak on the anderstory and continued 
tarrly dense shrub lavers Some areas are trending tow ard the Douglas-fir 
Serviceberry Oregon Grape (PSME AMAL-BEPT) type. Other areas seem to be 
more trending toward keeping Oregon white oak as a co-domimant It rs 
probable that most of thes area has not seen much more than scattered conifers 
for a lon, time duc to repeated fires, but given enough time without 
disturbance, the comter component would develop This does not mean vat the 
area “showld” be pushed tow ard conifer dormemance _ it just means that the 
eoology of the area ts more difficult to interpret than was formerly thought 
These conmiter-potential sites are on north and northeast aspects, often clearly 
detrneated by ndgelenes 


The sctls on this area are mapped as Bogus very gravelly loam with large mnchusians of 
Heppwie- Mic Mullin complex Aspect includes north through southeast with northeast 
dermunant The elev ation ranges from 7000 feet to 4. 100 feet 


Mountain Mahogany (not described by Hickman 1971 and NRCS 1993) 

The Curfleaf Meewntarmn mahoganm seres by Sawwer and Keeler Wolf (1995) rs the combs 
vegetation desorption that appre mates the molated stands of Mountain Mahogany 
ecourring within the analysis ares However, the desornptien mcludes many spectes mot 
present withen the analy srs area 
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Rock Outcrops (not described by Hickman 1971 and NRCS 1993) 
Rack outcrops are sparsely vegetated with the most trequent speces berg fengerus 
eccidentalts, Prunus sabcerdata, Bromus tectorum, Paeadoroegnena sucata, Alysswm 
alyssndes, Poemstomon deustus and Lomatoem calttermoum. At biughet eles atoms, Sc dem 
obtusatum «common. A large population of Wands oregana alwo occurs at the higher 
elevation. A large sprawling member of the Hvdrophytlacesc, Phacelia ramostoma vat 
cromephila, interesting eastern Oregon species, was townd mm protected (shady) areas of 
rack outcrops. The distinctive Scotch Creek 2NA rock outcrop plant community is 
trequenth awocated with grawland compleves and outcrops mn tree and shrub 
dominated communities, Opwrtia fragilis 1s awanated with the Cathedral Cliffs area 


Franklin and Dyrness (1973) describe t wo venc meadow communities that could be 
assocated with rack outcrops forest openings with exposed bedrock domimated by 
cryvptogams and rack-bouwnd communities dominated by Sedan eregonens, Caesprtowe 
Semi-Wet Meadows 

are poorly drammed Site 1s domeated by C alitorma oatgrass (Danthoma california) amd 
meadow sedge (Cara pratnala) Swamp buttercup (Ranunculus ortheriynchus) rs usually 
the dominant torb on vanous eles ations. 


Meadows in the White Fir Zone frequently have islands of white fir in them. The white 
fir on these islands form compact, densely stocked champs where crowns extend to the 

tree base on the meadow + outer edge The intenors of these tree growps are p. otected 

trom wind exposure and morture extremes A mowst, shady microclimate ms maimtainea 
that ts beneficial to tree and stand vigor and that preferred habitat for many wildlife 

species 


Some openings on the white fir forest are maintained by late melting snow fields These 
openings are important as the mar habytat tor Klamath Lambs-tongue (fF rythronim 
Klamathense), an endermc species known mostly from the Southern Cascade and Klamath 
River Ridges Ecoregions Yellow -bells (F rtellana pudica), alwo abundant on these 
openings, is an example of an east of the Cascade species that Mustrates to the 

of the CSNM for connectivity, The western most distribution of Yellow -bells 
is the Rogue River Valley. 


The NRCS (1993) data identity poorly drained bottorns (rush, sedge, mannagrass, cattail, 
willow, trmaothy | wet loamy terraces (Douglas spirea, commen snowberry, Ponderosa 
pine, Idaho fescue, Western fescue, Pacific serviceberry) , semi wet meadows (California 
danthoma, sedge, clover, temothy, redtop, Canada bluegrass, Kentucky bluegrass, 
slender wheatgrass), and wet meadows (tufted harrgrass, meadow barley, wedge) as 
plant communities mediated by wet edaphic conditions Many of these plant 
communities att act livestack during the latter part of the summer after senescence of 
the uplend herbaceous vegetation 


Springs, seeps serm-wetlands wetlands and high efes ation meadows occupy the 
matiest area of the landscape relative to other plant communities Ther relative rarity 
on the landscape define a hmited habitat for vascular and non. ascular plants, insects, 
amphuitians, berds and mammals The specialized nature of these areas alee attract 
wn anted attention from livestock and off-road veh bes 


As a sowroe of watet, springs, «eps and other moist areas attract liv ostack during the 
dirtet, hotter parts of the summer Heavy grazing, depowtion of wrine and fecal matter 
and trampling are detremental to many permanent resedents of these sites While native 
ungulates can have the same effect on water sewroes ther lower numbers make annual 
Landacape-wede ermpact unbrhety 
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Wet areas trequenthy ofc atety more open habitats wethen conster plant communities 
particularly % tron the higher elev ation white fir habitat, These open areas invite road 
comtruccun and that OHV use. OHVs could disseminate weed weds and alter the 
be Jrolagy of wet areas, though ther empact i generally lew severe than that of 
livestack Road construction has altered the hydrology of wet areas, while alo 
providing acoess tor lvestack, Remon al of exesteng roads may constitute an undesired 
disturbance to plant communities that have stabilized sence mutial road construction 


Aquatn Vegetation 

Aquatk vegetation consists of those species thai grow im or near still or flowing water 
and may be free-floateng or attached and of emergent. Free floating species include 
various duckweeds and their relatives (Lemna. Sprredcla, ard Welffia). These tiny plants 
flaat on the surface of ponds and in still water of flowing streams. Common attached 
flaating vegetation comsasts of water-star wort (Callitriche sp.), waterweed (E lodea), 
vanous species of pondweed (Petamegeten), water smartweed (Pelygonum amphibiwm), 
and Indian pond-lily (Nuphar pelysepalemn). Emergent species include: cattasl (Typha 
latefelia), bulrush (Scorpus sp.), spike-rush (Eleocharts sp.) and bur-reed (Sparganinm sp.), 
and water plaintain (Alreme op). These species occur at different places in the CSNM (in 
streams, stackponds, and the Parsnip Lakes) depending on current water depth and 
substrate 


Ecological Interactions within Diversity Emphasis Area 


Fire history and the local effects of fire exclusion are not well known. However, the role 
of fire in plant life-histories ts well known. Grasslands, shrublands and woodlands are 
fire-dependent, and change if fire is excluded) Changes include altered distribution of 
species over the landscape, increased woody canopy cover with a resultan: decrease in 
understory abundance and species —iwersity, increased duff accumulation, and reduced 
seed germination and production These changes may be desirable of undesirable 
depending on management or ecological obyectives 


Many of the changes caused by fire exchason often tacihitate future weed envy asion 
Increased canopy cover and deeper duff accumulation create mere intense fires which 
could incinerate seeds and vegetative propagules. Increased physical dominance by an 
overstery (shrub, hardwood, or conifer) may suppress understory seed production. Any 
condition which reduces the abundance of native herbaceous plants or wedbanks wouk! 
facilitate invasion by non-native weeds followrng a fire event, roadside disturbance, and 
mn areas where livestock congregate 


A: lower elevations, particularly within the Agate Flat area, much of the grassland, 
shrubland and open woodland have an understory dominated by annual weeds The 
literature indicates that annual grass dominated plant communities are extremely 
difficult to convert back to native vegetation Annual grasses monopolize saul water and 
nutrients, and alter scl surtace conditeans that result in low native grass seedling 
establishment Excessive duff accumulation by introduced annual grasses often makes a 
poor seed bed for natrve bunch grasses Open communities at higher elev ation retain 
more of (hei native herbaceous species, although they may still be susceptible to weed 
PVN aStC Hr 


The open grasslands, shrublands and woodlands of the Scotch Creek RNA and other 
CSNM areas are a testament to the im asive abilities of vellow starthietle (map 19), even 
in the abeence of recent grazing The sowrce of this invasion by weedy spectes is from 
adjacent infestations on uncontrolled grazemng areas along the C alettorma border High 
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elevation meadows surrounded by mgh canopy conifer communities appear 
particularly impacted by past livestock use. Many high elevation meadows retain a 
native herbaceous component. 


The shrink-swell characteristics of the clay soils that are so prevalent in the CSNM are 
weed fnendly. The eradication of weeds and the establishment of native plants ts 
difficult because of the churning action of the soil, the impenetrable nature of the dry 
soil, and the lack of soil pore space. 


Few shrublands have experienced fire in the past few decades. Most existing 
shrublands dominated by wedgeleaf ceanothus or manzanita could be described as 
decadent, since these species are not long-lived and reproduce from refractory 
seedban).s needing heat scarification to induce germination. Other shrub species 
(birchleaf mountain-mahogany, bittercherry, Klamath plum, and chokecherry) all 
resprout from root crowns after fire. 


Oak woodlands intergrade with shrublands as well as grasslands. Where hardwoods 
exist within a matrix of shallow soils, the ecology of the understory approximates that of 
grasslands. Where mixed shrubs and oaks combinations occur, the plant community 
ecology mirrors that of shrublands. While the oaks and other hardwoods resprout 
following fire, intense fires following years of litter and fuel accumulation may result in 
the local extirpation of woody species. Since the native herbaceous component is 
frequently concentrated below oak canopies, the loss of :solated hardwoods could result 
in a decline of the native herbaceous component. 


Several of the special plant communities described in this document are also considered 
fire-dependent. The rosaceous chaparral is dominated by members of the rose family. 
All are known to resprout following fire or surface disturbance. Studies of annual 
growth rings derived from the Scotch Creek RNA rosaceous chaparral suggest that 
members of the rose family are able to maintain themselves through resprouting in the 
absence of fire. However, longer term dominance by Oregon white oak, a longer lived 
and physically dominant member of the plant community, is likely after hundreds of 
vears of the absence of fire. 


The mix of Oregon white oak and western juniper is intriguing, since Oregon white oak 
is resistant to fire, while juniper is extremely susceptible to fire. Two hypotheses might 
explain the coexistence of these species. The plant community may have arisen as a 
result of fire exclusion. Juniper could thus be considered to be an invasive component 
of formerly oak don.inated plant communities. Alternatively, the trees coexist on a 
matrix of fire-sate and fire-prone sites. In this case, juniper would be relegated to rocky 
of shallow soils unable to support an understory of fuels tacilitating the spread of fire. 
It ts likely that both of these scenarios apply. The long history of local use of fire would 
have extirpated puniper trom the landscape if fire-sate areas did not exist. Young juniper 
can also be observed as an understory component along the edges of black oak and 
Oregon white oak gallery torests along Scotch Creek. The latter situation could only 
occur with fire exclusion 


Semi-wet meadows and wet meadows have been impacted by past livestock use. While 
the composition and structure of these communities may have been noticeably altered, 
the moist edaphic conditions usually prevent the invasion of non-native weeds, with the 
exception of introduced non-native forage grasses. Proper grazing management 
practices could allow these plant communities to recuperate and provide the important 
ecological functions and rare plant wildlite habitats of the past. Semi-wetlands and 
wetlands have also been impacted by roads and by off-road vehicles use. In some cases, 
the restoration of hydrological tunctioning may be necessary for full plant community 
restoration 
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Riparian areas show similar impacts including ~xcessive hrstoncai livestock use, roads 
ard conversion to irngated pastures in the fonser Box-O Ranch area. Changes in 
hydrological tuncthoning may prevent the attainment of hrstoncal conditions 
particularly in areas where water has been diverted, or streams have become 
channelized c& incised. The development of a healthy woody nparian component is of 
primary importance to improve water quality, particularly along Jenny Creek. Time 
senes photographs indicate considerable improvement m mparan areas over the past 20 
vears 


Rocky outcrops and rocky meadows usually retain their native flora. The lack of 
herbaceous component makes these naturally fire-free communities. Lack of herbaceous 
torage make the se communities unattractive to cattle, although they may have been 
heavily impacted by historical sheep browsing. However, the oper nature of these sites 
invites the use of off-highway vehicles, this ts particularly evident in the Pilot Rock area 


Conifer Plant Communities 


Old-Growth Emphasis Area 


The Old-Growth Emphasis Area (OGEA) consist of approximately 23,903 acres of land 
within the CSNM which is presently late-successional habitat and old-growth (LSOG) 
coniferous forest o¢ ts capable of becoming late-successional habitat and old-growth 
forest. Before the establishment of the CSNM, most of the Old-Growth Emphasis Area 
was identif.cd as the Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve (LSR). The Old-Growth 
Emphasis Area ts an iraportant corridor in providing a key link between LSRs in the 
Cascade and Klamath Mountains (map 52) 


Past Timber Management Practices 


The first timber harvesting in the CSNM occurred around the turn of the century with 
economic selection tor the best quality old-growth ponderosa pine, sugar pine and 
Douglas-fir trees (Larsen 1976). The Oregon and California Act of August 78. 1937 
established timber production as the primary use of BLM forest lands in western 
Oregon 


Large scale salvage logging, partial harvests, and selective logging began in the 1940s to 
provide ammunition shell crate bowes. During the 1950s and 1960s, shelterwoods., a few 
seed trees and clearcuts, and group selection harvesting was practiced. After harvest 
individual seed trees were usually lost to high winds common at these uprer elevations 
and, over ime, these regeneration cuts came to resemble clearcuts. By the 1970s 
logging practices shifted from “mortality-salvage” selection operations to more and 
larger regeneration harvesting as three-step shelterwood harvest system was generally 
practiced. LSOG stands were often entered as part of large-scale developmental sales 
These sales were planned in order to enter an “undeveloped” area with some 
regeneration harvest to establish the road systems for future sales. The 1980s saw a 
continued increase in clearcutting despite recognized problems with reforestation as a 
result of these practices (Minore 1978). Within the OGEA lands, approximately 83 
percent has a timber harvest history and approximately 6 percent has had some form of 


regeneration harvest that has produced plantations. Timber sales have involved 

removal of significant LSOG, forest components in the Chinquapin Mountain, Beaver ‘ 
Creek, and Lincoln Creek areas in the late 1980s. Harvesting stopped in 1994 with the 
designation of the lenny Creek LSR as a result of the Northwest Forest Plan. The 

regeneration harvested areas are occupied by young even-aged pure pine plantations 

The clearcutting on private lands both within and adjacent to the CSNM involved the 
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removal of whole sections of LSOG forest at a time and most regenerated as pure pine 
plantations. Private torest lands continue to be clearcut and most lands that have not 
been clearcut have been harvested too heavily to continue tunctioning as suitable Type | 
& 2 habitat. Some may function marginally as dispersal (twpe 5) habitat 


Plant Community Description 


Mixed Conifer 

There ts no clear transition at highe- elevations betw cen the Mixed Conifer Zone and the 
White Fir Zore. The Mived Conifer Zone is found in the Upper Tyler Creek, Baldy, 
Lower Middle lenny Creek and Keene Creek Subwatersheds between 2,500 and 4,200 
teet elevation. The Mixed Conifer Zone landscape pattern ts coarse grained because of 
interspersed shrublands, meadows, clearcuts, and torestland. 


The Mixed Coniter Zone supports a variety of conifers including Douglas-fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesn), white tir (Ales concolor), ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa), sugar 
pine (? lambertiana), incense cedar (Calocedrus decurrens), Pacitic yew (Taxus brevifolia), 
and western juniper (Juniperus occidentalis). Douglas-fir is the most common conifer 
with sugar pine, ponderosa pine, and incense cedar also present in the overstory of 
mature stands. In mature stands, white fir (and Douglas-fir with enough canopy gaps) 
dominates other understory conifers, which indicates that it is the climax species. 

Betore 1910, more frequent fires prevented the more flammable, shade tolerant white fir 
trom becoming a dominant climax species at lower elevations. As a result of fire 
cessation, a shift toward dense stands of white and Douglas-fir at the expense of sugar 
pine, ponderosa pine, and incense cedar has occurred. 


Much of the Mived Conifer Zone and all of the white fir zone in the CSNM would be 
classified with Atzet et al. (1996) the white fir series made up of several white fir 
(ABCO) associations. White fir associations are recognized by a high rate of constancy 
(the percent of plots with a given species present) among understory trees. In some 
plant communities, Douglas-fir might have 100 percent constancy in the overstory but 
would be considered a white fir association because 100 percent constancy of white firs 
in the understory 


\ lite Fir Scrics 

Atzet et al. (1996) WHITE FIR-INCENSE CEDAR WESTERN STARFLOWER (ABCO 
44). This association is particularly well represented in the northern part of the 
Monument. Douglas-fir, white fir (Abies concolor), incense-cedar, and sugar pine are the 
main overstory trees. White fir is the main constituent among the understory trees and 
has increased to the detriment ot the less shade tolerant sugar pine, Douglas-fir, anc 
incense cedar with lack of fire as an important ecosystem factor, Sugar pine and inc nse 
cedar quickly fill in canopy gaps caused by blow-down white fir and Douglas-fir that 
have succumbed to Phellonus wert and other root rot infections. Sugar pine, in many 
associations, often appears as the long-term dominant continuing to grow as generations 
of white fir and Douglas-fir perish trom fire or root rot. Sugar pine usually occurs as 
isolated individuals and never in solid stands. White fir stocking levels have increased 
compared to other coniters in the area because of fire suppression and lack of Native 
American burning practice. Under even the lightest tire regimes, young white firs are 
fire sensitive because of their low branches that sweep to the ground creating tuel 
ladders to the crowns and relatively thin resinous bark 
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South of Keene Ridge mixed conifer forests tend to occur as more isolated stands as 
opposed to the more contiguous stands located to the north. Stands south of Keene 
Ridge are often surrounded by non-forest grassland and shrubland plant communities 
while stands to the north are fragmented by historic logging practices. The conifer 
stands south of Keene Ridge are distinctive as biologically diverse islands and represent 
unique tsolated communities that are the last forest stands in the Klamath physiographic 
region. Conifer forest linkage with the Sierra Nevada Mountains occurs further to the 
east through the eastern Cascades 


Several variants of mived conifer stands found as islands are of note south of Keene 
Ridge and Pilot Rock. Below Pilot Rock are stands of Douglas-fir with a large white fir 
and incense cedar component. Further south and lower in elevation are stands with 
more of a pine component. Near the California border are stands with both a large 
dominant ponderosa pine component and a healthy pine understory. Throughout this 
area are open pine (mixed conifer stands) that grade into woodland pine-oak 
communities. Many of the mixed conifer stands have extended marginally (ecotonal or 
transition zones) into non-forest communities in the absence of fire. Another mixed 
conifer variant occurs in Oregon Gulch (see Oregon Gulch RNA). All of the mixed 
conifer variants described are distinctive as biologically diverse islands and represent 
unique isolated plant communities that need further study 


Connectivity 


Connectivity is a measure of the extent to which conditions among habitat, in this case 
specifically late-successional and old-growth (LSOG) habitat, can provide for breeding, 
feeding, dispersal, and movement of a species (LSOG-associated wildlife, fish and plant 
species). Habitats for providing these functions are described in the wildlife section of 
this chapter 


“he OGEA was previously identified as the Jenny Creek LSR. This area was part of a 
large network of LSRs in the Oregon Cascades, Northern California Cascades, Siskiyou 
Mountains and is located at one of two connectivity “hotspots” in Oregon (the other is 
Galesville LSR). These LSRs provide a vegetative link for Northern Spotted Ow!ls to 
move from the Oregon Cascades to the Oregon and California Siskivou Provinces. The 
baseline vegetation (Table 2-18) and habitat tvpes (Table 2-14) are used as a reasonable 
representations of the connectivity that exists on the landscape 


Identifving an area as an OGEA does not automatically transform the area into 
functional habitat tor the array of plant and animal species associated with the LSOG 
habitat. Fragmentation of the LSOG habitat within the OGEA has produced breaks in 
habitat that can be larger than some species are willing to cross. Enhancing connectivity 
by protecting existing habitat and avoiding further degradation of existing LSOG 
habitat should be a priority in the CONM 


The ability to assess the ef ect of connectivity habitat on the specific persistence of 
terrestrial species is limited by incomplete information for most wildlife species on 
dispersal capabilities, genetic interactions, and demographic parameters that influence 
successful dispersal of a species. Despite the lack of definitions, tools and data to assess 
connectivity, the ability of a landscape to provide for species movement between refugia 
is a persistent concern in addressing ways to manage for LSOG habitat. There is little 
evidence that the CSNM has ever plaved a major role in the east-west plant and animal 
migration although it does provide a relatively undisturbed east-west corridor for local 
animal movement, with the exception of the Interstate Highway 
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Current Stand Conditions 


Most recently, forest vegetation has been influenced by timber harvest and fire 
exclusion. This has caused changes in structure, tree sizes and habitat. Mixed conifer 
forests account for approximately 93 percent of the forests in the CSNM. Therefore most 
of the following discussion pertains to mixed conifer types. The remaining 7 percent is 
in white fir types which are more influenced by root rots as opposed to fire as a historic 
disturbance agent. Stand conditions are first discussed by size class and then by 
ecoregion and habitat type. The stand conditions are discussed in two ways because the 
Forest Operations Inventory identifies fore~' stands by size while habitat types are 
defined by tree size, canopy Closure, stand structure and ecoregion. The use of 
ecoregion and habitat description allows for assessing different forested plant 
communities throughout the OGEA. This cannot be accomplished using dominant tree 
sizes only. 


Current Stand Condition by Size Classes 


+ 
Mature old-growth stand conditions occupy approximately 15,000 acres in the OGEA. 
The size class refers to the dominant size class found on site. Dominant tree age tends to 
exceed 150 years. The majority of these mature old-growth stands make up the LSOG 
habitat (habitat tvpe | & 2) with the remainder being habitat type 5. Stand conditions 
only partially describe habitat type (see wildlife section for description of habitat type). 
In the OGEA approximately 83 percent has been entered for timber harvest. As a result, 
stands are often represented by groups or single individual large mature trees at varying 
densities. Trees species composition within the stands has shifted from pine and 
Douglas-fir domination towards white fir. Tree canopy is discontinuous with many 
gaps created by timber harvest. Gaps are occupied by a number of species, but white fir 
is the most common. Often only 6-8 mature trees are found per acre. Growth rate 
demonstrated by increment coring shows a slowdown from historic growth rates. 
Understory subdominant trees are often young in age having ingrown since timber 
harvest and / or the last fire event. Stands that are un-entered (approximately 4,000 
acres) or that have been lightly entered still retain high densities of mature trees that are 
similar to historic levels. Most ot the understory trees are white fir and are commonly at 
levels exceeding historical conditions. Levels of root rot and insect infestation are 
thought to be higher as a result of species shifts and increased tree densities. Pine are at 
risk of beetle infestation due to these higher tree densities. Recent observed wildfire 
behavior in the Monument indicates high rates of mortality of even the largest mature 
trees and potential stand replacement when wildfire occurs due to excessive ground and 
ladder fuels and heating in the white fir component. 


Mid- Seral (11-21” db! 
Mid-seral forest stands in the OGEA are 30-120 vears of age. Most are habitat type 5. 
Some of the younger stands are habitat tvpe 3. They tend to have one to two age classes 
and are mostly composed of Doug-fir and white fir, Many of these originated as even 
age stands just prior to wildfire suppression beginning around the turn of the century. 
Most have been entered, particularly in areas within stands that have a component of 
larger trees. Gaps are common. Multiple canopy lavers are not as notable as in the 
mature stands because of the more even aged nature of these stands. Growth rates may 
be fairly good, but are hampered by ingrowth of young white fir and surrounding trees 
of the same age. Many of these stands are growing at a higher density than stands that 
historically developed into LSOG. The pine that occur in these stands are often stressed 
by surrounding high densities of white fir making them a high risk for beetle infestation. 
Excessive fine tuels have accumulated during mortality of young trees resulting in a 
higher risk of stand replacement during wildtire events 
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A tairly small amount of the OGEA is represented by pole sized stands. Most of these 
are natural stands that are extremely dense with stocking levels up to 1,500 trees per 
acre. Some have a mived conifer and fairly open yet Cumpy nature due to over story 
removals. Tree age varies, they tend to be less than 60 but can exceed 100 years. Growth 
in these stands is relatively slow. These stands will not develop into mid-seral or late- 
seral stages in the near future without management intervention. These stands tend to 
be habitat type 3 stands because the tree size is presently too small to provide for 
nesting, roosting, foraging, or dispersal but has the potential to become LSOG habitat in 
the future. Very few larger trees are found within these stands. Predominant species are 
Doug-fir and white fir. Brush is common in the understory as it has not yet been shaded 
out. Given the age and size of trees in these stands wildfire would probably be a stand 
replacement event in most cases. 


s 
Most of these forest stands are habitat type three and are monocultural even aged pine 
plantations that resulted from planting clearcuts. The majority of these are less than 30 
years old. They are overstocked and should have been thinned during the last decade. 
Growth rates are showing a sk wing trend as the stands close in. Stocking levels tend to 
be 250 to 500 trees per acre. Very little natural ingrowth of other mixed conifer species 
is occurring. These plantations often exceed 30 acres in size. Unless thinned these 
stands will continue this slow growth trend resulting in overstocking and excessive 
basal area. This will cause an increase in beetle and wild fire risk as well as an inability 
to release and develop into stands with LSOG characteristics . 


Current Stand Conditions by Ecoregion and LSOG Habitat Types 


As a result of being located at the intersection of the Cascade Mountains and the 
Klamath Mountains there is considerable variation in physiographic characteristics. The 
Oregon Natural Heritage Program (ONHP) in its 1998 plan to conserve Oregon's natural 
heritage and protect its biodiversity adopted an ecoregion concept. These ONHP 
Ecoregions are described by several ecological factors or characteristics and each 
ecoregion is designated by a geographic name and number. The ONHP Ecoregions are 
used in this Plan to define important biophysical relationships in the CSNM including 
the coniferous forest (Appendix T). 


The CSNM overlaps portions of three Level Ill Ecoregions: Klamath Mountains (78), 
Cascades (4), and Eastern Cascades Slopes and Foothills (9) (Pater et al. 1997a and 1997b 
and Natural Heritage Advisory Council 1998). These Level Ill Ecoregions are further 
subdivided into subordinate Level IV Ecoregions which in the ONHP classification 
system uses the Level II] number plus a lower case letter to distinguish each Level IV 
Ecoregion. There are four Level IV Ecoregions found in the Monument: Southern 
Cascades (4g), Southern Cascades Slopes (91), Siskivou Foothills (78b) and Klamath 
River Ridges (78g) ( map 3) 


Disturbance Agents and Processes 


The first disturbance section lists individual insects and diseases found having an effect 
in the OGEA. The second section discusses and illustrates processes: Current vs 
historic 


Forest Insects and Disease 


Insects and pathogens are often predictable agents of change currently present in the 
CSNM and surrounding areas. Individually or acting together they can decrease growth 
and cause mortality in individual trees. At a landscape level, they influence stand 
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structure, composition, and function within forest ecosystems by creating Canopy gaps, 
altering plant succession, creating decay columns and snags, which contribute woody 
material to the torest floor and streams. Insect and disease influences may be beneficial 
or detrimentai to development and maintenance of late-ucoessional of old-growth 
conditions, depending upon the mix of hosts, insects, and pathogens; current weather 
patterns; fire history; host species composition; host vigor; and past management 
activities. The following is a description of the diseases and insects most commonly 
found in the CONM 


Laminated Root Rot 

Laminated root rot, caused by Phellows were (Basidiomycota), ts the most damaging 
tree disease in the CSNM_ This disease is found on at least 3,000 acres of miwved conifer 
and white fir forest Lands with a mix sugar pine and incense cedar and a white fir 
understory. On some sites, large, individual sugar pine have survived for 600 years, 
while generations of surrounding Douglas-fir and white fir grew, matured, and then 
succumbed to Laminated root rot. 


Laminated root rot has always been present at some level on these sites for centuries. 
Good examples of the establishment of shade intolerant pine and incense cedar in gaps 
left by the death of firs by laminated root rot are found in the Soda Jenny and Crane 
Prairie areas. Here, laminated root rot causes extensive growth declines, decay, and 
mortality among susceptible white fir and Douglas-fir, Lodgepole pine and sugar pine 
are tolerant, while ponderosa pine and incense cedar are resistant. Approximately 400 
acres of LSOG forest in the area with Laminated root rot were clearcut and planted to 
pine plantations. Eighty vears of fire exclusion has caused a shift to dense stands of 
rmeore intolerant white fire and Douglas-fir that stress the older pines and cedars. The 
last stand replacing wildfire event in this area was in 1910. 


Annosus root disease caused by Heterohasidion annosum (Bassdiomycota) damages white 
fir in the CSNM. Several incidences of Annesus root rot have been noted in cut over 
areas where it has colonized stumps from previous stand entries and infected conifer 
regeneration in the vicinity. Infection occurs when roots from healthy trees come in 
contact with infected root material. Ten of tewnty vears after entry, a significant 
proportion of the associated stand and subsequent reproduction often shows a large 
proportion of Arnesws infection mainly in the form of butt rot, windthrow, and stem 


breakage 


Other root of butt rot diseases observed in the area include shoestring root rot 
(Armetlania melica) and velvet top (Pelyperous schwemitzn). Black stain root disease 
(Verticacladiella wagonern) was surveved in 1986. No reported infection centers were 
observed on Douglas-fir or ponderosa pine because few Douglas-fir plantations of the 
age class (10-30 wears) are found in the CSNM due to the severe frost problem associated 
with clearcuts 


f , , iP s 
White pine blister rust on sugar pine is caused by Cronartiwm rehicola introduced trom 
Europe around 1910. It causes top kill and flagging of small branches on large trees and 
mortality of poles, saplings, and seedlings due to girdling cankers. Seedlings from 
resistant parents are planted in partial cut stands and gaps. Significant sugar pine 
mortality has been observed on seedlings and saplings in several areas within the 
CSN. B cause sugar pine often seeds into gaps in mixed conifer stands, small sugar 
pine mortality ts significantly altering future forest structure because incense cedar, 
white fir, and Douglas-fir fill these gaps instead. Presently, voung sugar pine are not 
accupving these sites 
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Common Heart Rot 
Common heart rot or decay column causing pathogens include Polypereus amarus on 


moense cedar, Phellenus pom on Douglas-fir, and Echrnadentaem tenctornem on white fir 
These necessary and beneficial tung: create habitat used by cavity nesters and dwellers 
Heart rots usually do not cause mortality because they grow for decades with the 
maturing tree, formang cavities that provide nesting habitat for decades im Late- 
succesonal stands 


Insects 

Several primary tree killing insects are present in the CSNM including western pine 
beetle (Dendractonus brermicoms) on ponderosa pine; mountain pine beetle (D_ ponderesac), 
red turpentine beetle (D. ralens) and pine engravers (Ips spp.) on sugar and ponderosa 
pine, Douglas-fir beetle (D. psucdetsugac) on Douglas-fir; and fir engraver (Scolytus 
rewtralrs) on white fir, Recently insect species associated with pine have significantly 
ettected Ls7ge old trees due to stress associated with dense stacking of white fir in the 
understory and drought. Sugar pine and ponderosa pine are berg lost in many areas 
within the CSNM as a result of increased competition by white fir and subsequent insect 
attacks. Blister rust on sugar pine exacerbates insect attack. Fir engraver activity 
associated with root rots is another example of trees being predisposed to insect 
outbreaks due to an existing stress problem. Historic references record major beetle 
infestations from 1925 to 19§4. Periodic and local infestations continue to occur over the 
area 


Dwarf Mistletoe 
Dwart mistletoe on Douglas-fir and white fir is common. The most significant impacts 


on the growth and survival occur in multi-storied Douglas-fir stands where partial 
cutteng and fire exclusion have created uneven- aged stands resulting in higher infection 
levels and increased occurrence of Douglas-fir mistletoe (Arcuethobrwm dowglasy). It is 
recognized by its aerial shoots acoempanied by host stem swelling and multiple 
branching pattern called witches brooms. Some level of dwarf mistletoe in a stand is 
desirable for future old-growth tree character and structure, as well as spotted ow! 
habitat. The Douglas-fir in particular develops brooms, which are important to wildlife 
The large brooms that form over the course of several years on large old-growth trees 
are desirable habitat and irreplaceable in the short term. Development of old-growth 
character from heavily infected trees in overstocked understory is unlikely due to 
infection of the actively growing tops on intermediate to small trees. Historically, many 
of the smaller infected trees were removed from the stand by wildfires. Presently, 
infected understory trees are acting as fuel ladders that increase the likelihood of killing 
the larger overstory stand components. Areas in the CSNM, such as Fredenburg 
Springs. are good examples of the fuel ladder problem 


Other Diseases 
Some additional diseases in hardwoods include a number of leat blight fungi on 


madrone. These often occur in epidemic proportions over significant areas. They may 
be the result of drought and localized weather and generally have short term effects 
Oak plant communities commonly have root rots such as Armellarca meliea. Various 
decay tungi inhabit long lived oaks. Lack of fire likely effects mast production and 
regeneration in oak communities. Recently sudden oak death (SOD) has been noted in 
Northern California. It is caused by a Phytopthora species that causes cambial cankers 
and has resulted in significant dieback in some areas. As vet no incidence on oak has 
been noted in Oregon. California black oak (Quercns kelleggn), a common associate in 
the CSNM, has been fownd to be highly susceptible in California. The location of the 
CSNM and the common occurrence of oak woodland plant communities south of the 
Keene Creek Ridge just north of the California border and its proximity to the 1-5 
corridor make this area a prime candidate for (SOD) introduction im Oregon. Road 
closures and avoiding transport of infected plant materials will be essential in protecting 
these oak woodland plant communities 


A] 
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Winds 


High winds penadically couse windthrow im managed forest stands and natural stands. 
Blowdown is common on ndges especially when soils are saturated. Trees that are 
shallow rooted as result of high water tables have increased susceptibility to windthrow 
during storms, particularly where the stand has been recently thinned. Heavy snowtall 
accompanied by high wends during severe winter storms result in increased tree 
breakage and windthrow of white fir and other tree species. The most severe blowdown 
problems in the CSNM in recent history have been due to heavy thinning for 
shelterwoods. Clearcutting has exposed forest stand edges to direct wind resulting in 
increased blowdown. Open areas in rugged terrain exacerbate wind tunnel 
circumstances wherem windthrow at the edges of intact forest stands gradually erodes 
stand integrity. All of these situations contribute to fragmentation of intact forest 


Animal Influences 


Most animal problems in the CSNM are associated with favorable habitat conditions 
created as a result of historic clearcutting. Only incidental problems have been noted in 


Pocket gophers (Thomeomrys sp.) have posed the most significant animal problem to 
reforestation on the CSNM. Historic clearcutting practices have converted old-growth 
or late-successional forests to grass fields. This is ideal habitat for gophers and, coupled 
with severe frost heaving, the only reforestation option is to plant lodgepole, Jeffrey and 
ponderosa pine. These are the only species that can survive successfully in what is now 
an early seral community. Heavy gopher infestation typically causes mortality of pine 
seedlings for up to five years and sometimes longer. Mortality has been as high as 90 

percent of stocking in a single year. Gophers prefer fleshy or succulent roots and stems 
ii ieadiondaases shanti adh tetas, telecine tenn seediians baraed dendinen daesaneiines 
and stem clipping. Replanting has been the normal procedure on these sites. Methods 
emploved to control gopher populations include baiting with poison, trapping, and 
plowing. Success has been limited as gopher populations fluctuate rapidly due to 
weather, altitude, soil characteristics, and food quality and quantity. Coupled with 
increased acreage of pine plantations there has been an increase in | 
populations that continue to girdle and top kill pine at a detrimental level up to 40 years 
of age. Reforestation ts extremely difficult as is young stand management after 
clearcutting at the high elevations (white fir and mived conifer communities) that 
characterize the CONM 


Gophers provide food for a host of small and medium-sized predators, including 
spotted and great grey owls, coyote, and various snakes and weasels. They are 
suspected to play a role in maintenance of vernal mound (ground) topography outside 
LSOG, communities 


Deer and elk often nip buds and browse seedlings or saplings, slowing down tree 
establishment in the process, but are generally not a large problem in this area. Cattle 
are only a problem in small areas where they congregate for shade and water. They are 
a positive factor in decreasing grass competition in pine plantations bevond 4 to 5 vears 
in age where trees are too large to be trampled. Overall, cattle are not beliewed to be a 
significant problem to reforestation efforts within the CONM 
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Disturbance Processes 

The management activities that most likely affect overall forest health are timber 
harvest, thinning of vegetation and prescribed fire. These activities change forest 
structural characteristics at the time of treatment. Disturbance agents are always a 
factor at the stand and landscape level. Disturbance agents will have various impacts 
depending on successional stages and plant communities affected. Management 
activities may aid in decreasing the relative impact of disturbance agents to historic 
levels over time and over the landscape. Past management has often increased impacts. 
A short overview of these processes is provided in Table 2-19 and is intended to show 
the relative impacts of disturbance processes. Map 20 (aerial insect surveys, 1995-99) 
and Map 21 (laminated root rot) show recent occurrences or presence in the OGEA 
These maps illustrate the most obvious impacts that are currently occurring and their 
locations 


Stand structural characteristics change in cesponse to disturbance agents and also 
determine to what extent a disturbance agent may alter stand development. For 
instance, lower densities in natural stands generally will result in lower levels of 
mortality due to beetles. Species composition will determine the extent host specific 
root rots effect future stand development. Often beetle-pathogen interactions occur 
together and are affected by density and species composition. Fir engraver / root rot 
interactions are common in the CSNM particularly in white fir plant communities s1d 
the more mesic higher elevation mixed conifer forest communities where white fir is 
found. As previously noted, most of the assumptions pertain to mixed conifer because 
mixed conifer plant communities make up 93 percent of the forest types found in CSNM 
while white fir a- counts for 7 percent. 


The overall disturbance processes in Table 2-19 are landscape level trends. 
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‘Table 2-19. Disturbance Agents and Processes 

















‘Distarbance Ageat Curreat Procesers 
Laminated Ract Kot Ramufics through the stand. large Forms gaps for mmolerant spocics 
(Phellinus weirti) mmpact duc to lack of older eMabliinhment. remains omsitc 
structure and resistant pecs indefinitely. affeas only white fir 
The organism ts on the snc and Doug fir. mam disturbance 
mdef mach agent mm whe fe plant 
communities. Gaps are filled by 
meoense aodar and prnc 
Annosus Root Rot Heavy mortality of suscaptible Low natural levels. forms gaps. 
(Heterohauidion annosum) species (white fir) on previously sturmps treaed when stands arc 
etitcred stands. opens up stands. emtered to discourage spread 
reduces haval area. dect cases 
canopy, reduces stand structure. 
Shoe Sinng Root Rot Causes mortality of most species Acts m concet with other root rots 
(4rmellana mellea) particularly on dens stands where | at lower evds. Fewae tree are 
trees are stressed Increased stressed and are then less 
merdence duc to logging damage susarptidic to an aficn scayndary 
and compaction occurs. pathagen 
Fir Engraver Heavy infestations mm concert with | Forms gaps. faund at lower levels 
(Scolvtus ventralis) root rots in dense stands. Risk ts due ‘o fewer overly dense stands, 
mereased to larger forest areas. natural density reduction occurs 
Root rot msect mtecractions ecaut 
at lower levels. 
Mountain Pine Beale Causes heavy mortality of large Reducad levels of prne martality 
(Dendrctonas panderosac) mature suga and panderaxa pine due to decreased stand densities. 
m overly dense nm xed comfer less water stress and more vigorous 
stands trees. Reduoed ricks to infestation. 





Western Pine Bectic 
(Dendroctonus brevic omis) 


Causes heovy mortality of large 
and small ponderosa pine mm den se 
stagnate mixed confer stands. 


Reducad levels of pine martality 
duc to decreased stand densities. 
less water stress and more vigorous 
trees ic. reduced risk. 





Wind, winter orm acne and 
windt brow. 





Catastrophic fire effects 








Incr cased windt hrow duc to heavy 
harvest treatments. prev sous 
clearcuts that creatad wind tunnels 
ond edge effects duc to cut stands 
com to un-enter od stands 1c. 


mereased exposure 


Random windthrow events stil! 
occur, however effects are reduced 
on mtact forests on the landscape 








Without prescribed burning high 
mten sity stand replacement fires 
duc © buldup of ladda fuds. fine 
fucks, CWD and snags 





Wath prescribed burning: low 
imten sity mosaic fires which 
decrease the amount of fucls over 
the landscape at historic mt crvals 
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Dead Wood 


Large (greater than 16 inches on diameter) snags and logs are emportant distingurhung 
features within LSOG conifer forests. Many LSOG awoaciated wildlife species are 
known to be avsacsated with both vertical (snags) and downed coarne woody debris 
(dead wood). The occurrence of dead wood in forest ecowysterns is quite variable 
because dead wood ts created and destroyed mm an variety of ways. Ower time, mortality 
of individual trees of waves of tree mortality trom disturbance events, such as 
windthrow, ineects, dmease, and wildfire, accwr, Retention of snags and down wands 
debris s dependent on frre frequency and fire enteraty, and on the decompowtion rates 
of the vanious wood speces present. Comparison of stand sage to dead wood decay claw 
from previows stands suggests that decompowtion rates for large lags i+ about 80-100 
years from decay Class | (recent dead) to decay Claws 5 (advanced decay) 


During the summer of 1998 sixteen 100-acre Northern Spotted Ow! (NSO) Activity 
Centers in the area that 1 now the Monument were sampled for snags. With the 
exception of one activity center, 1,500 feet of fixed width (66 feet) belt transect were run 
in each activity center (approximately 2.27 acres of transect area per 100-acte activity 
center), The exception was one stand with only 1300 feet sampled («nag density 
calculations tor this site were adjusted) Only those snags greater than 8 dbh were 
included in this analysis. Ar assumption was made that the NSO Activity Centers 
represent the most functional LSOG habitat mn the Monument, and as such the observed 
snag densities in those stands would be a logical basis for developing snag density 
targets for stands proposed for some hind of treatment. See Appendix J] for a 
discussion of the target snag densities for stands in each ecoregion 


The 16 NSO sites sampled on the Monument are distributed quite evenly among the 
ecoregions with five sites in each of the three major ecoregions within the Monumen* 
(Siskivou Foothills, South Cascades, and Klamath River Ridges) and one site in the 
minor South Cascade Slopes Ecoregion. (map 3) 


The snag inventory recorded a total of 401 snags greater than 7.9" diameter at breast 
height (dbh). The snags were assigned to 5 decay classes in the field and 5 size classes 
during the analysis phase, see Appendix JJ. Descriptive statistics were calculated for the 
three major ecoregions within the Monument. Siskiyou Foothills, South Cascades, and 
Klamath River Ridges. The South Cascade Slopes Ecoregion comtained only one 
sampled NSO site in the Monument. Consequently no descriptive statistics were 
caiculated based on the data collected there 


Tables 2-20 through 2-25 display the results of the snag inventory inchuding observed 
snag densities by species and size classes for each ecoregion 


Coarse Woody Debris 


Coarse woody debris (CWD) has been identified as a hey component of late- 
successional forests. This material performs many functions including providing 
foraging habitat for «mall, mediwm, and large mammals and many species of birds and 
invertebrates. Coarse woody debris also provides denning sites and hiding cover for 
most terrestrial vertebrates dwelling on the forest floer, Larger CWD is temportant for 
the development and function of forests, and because large diameter pieces of CWD 
have more durable heartwood than «mallet pieces, they last longer. Large logs are hes 
habitat components for many forms of wildlite, by disrupting ait flow and providing 
shade, they insulate and protect various forest species 
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Table 2-21. Distribution of Snags within Siskiyou Foothills Ecoregion 
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Table 2-23. Distribution of Suags 
















































Decay Class Percent 

l 38.7 Sugar Pine 38 

2 27.5 Ponderosa Pine 12.5 

3 a7 White Fir $7.4 

4 1&8 Douglas-fir 17.$ 

5 6.3 Incense Cedar KS 
Black Oak 0.0 

Total 100.0 100.0 




















Table 2-24. Snags per acre within NSO Activity Centers in the Klamath River Ridges 
Ecoregion Within the Monument (5 sample sites) 










































































Size Class Mean Snag Per Sampte Mean Saags + one 
(DBH) Acre Standard Standard Deviation Observed Range 
8-15.9 7.02 | 2.26 98 | $>.105 
T T 

16-17.9 | 48 0.65 2.13 26-09 
18-19.9 0.78 064 | 42 0-1.7 
20-21.9 (88 0.53 | 4} 0.1.3 
22-23.9 0.60 0.50 110 0-13 
24-25.9 0.86 _0.$3 19 04-18 
26-27.9 0.50 () 48 (). OR 0.1.3 
28-29.9 0.34 0.56 0.90 0-13 
30-31.9 0.70 0.40 1” 0.1.3 
32-33.9 0.18 0.40 0.58 0-0.9 
34-35.9 0 0 0 0 
36-39.9 0.26 0.40 0.66 00.9 
40-49.9 0.24 >> 0 46 004 

S0+ 0.08 0.18 0.26 00.4 

Rg” 13.92 7 RS 21.77 

1S"+ 6.9 6 49 12 49 

20"+ 464 43 R94 
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I 3K 0 Sugar Pinc $i 

2 22.7 Pondcros Pine 38 

3 1i.4 Whuate Fa 62.0 

4 iS$.2 Douglas-fir 19.0 
$ 12.7 Incense Codar 10.1 
Black Osk 00 

Total 100.0 100.0 























Large materials (e.g.. coarse woody debris, stems, large branches) are important for 
healthy soil biology because they influence soil nutrient availability, soil motsture, and 
population levels of soil organisms. Soil organisms interact with each other and their 
environment while playing a fundamental role in many site processes. Soil organisms 
promote carbon cycling, nutrient transfer, water availability, vegetation vigor, and 
maintenance of soil structure. Most biological fixation of nitrogen in ecosystems occurs 
because of soil organism activity. Mycorrhizal fungi increase the absorbing surface area 
of roots, which directly increases the total soil volume that can be explored for nutrients 
and water. Mycorrhizal fungi and other microbes effect soil structure by helping bind 
soil particles into water-stable aggregates which, in turn, create soil volume with stable 
and adequate pore space. Soil pores are essential for adequate movement of water and 
air required by plants and soil organisms (USDI1995b, p.109). Many forest dwelling 
wildlite species depend on soil organisms and | or fungi for food sources 


In 1998 coarse woody debris information was collected in the tour ecoregions of the 
former Jenny Creek LSR. These sampling sites were located in the same NSO Activity 
Centers where the snag inventory discussed above was performed. The CWD data 
presented | eclow represents the status of coarse woody debris in some of what are 
believed wo be the most functional late successional stands in the Monument. Sampling 
along transects was conducted on five sites in each of the respective ecoregions except 
tor the Southern Cascade Slopes which only contained one sample site in the 
Monument. Based on the current information, target levels for coarse wood in the 
respective ecoregions were calculated. Table 2-26 display the amount of coarse woody 
debris by ecoregion that is 16 inches of greater in diameter (large end) and at least 16 
feet in length in decay class | or 2. Table 2-26 also displays current average numbers of 
snags available by for potential future coarse wood recruitment 


Viest of the CWD in the NSO Activity Centers is in the older decay classes. There is 
some very large wood in the NSO Activity Centers. These large pieces are extremely 
valuable components of the ecosystem. The perform all of the functions of CWD and 


do it better and longer than smaller logs 


Special Status Plant Species 


The Cascade-Siskivou National Monument, located at the confluence of the Klamath, 
Cascades, Eastern Cascade Slopes and Foothills Ecoregions, has a unique geology 
climate, and topography that contributes to the presence of many rare and endemi 
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Table 2-26. Coarse Woody Debris by decay class measured in NSO Activity Centers 
(16 NSO Actvity Ceaters sampled) 


Mean sumber of logs and Mean sumbc: linear feet per acre Total Mean 
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Table 2-27. Summary of Coarse Woody Debris within NSO Activity Centers by 
Ecoregions 

















Down Coarse Wood Debris 
b core gion >16" dia. & >16' Standing snags 
Decay Clames 1 or 2 
(Ave. # pheces/acre) 
Siski vou Footh Ils (7 8b) 1.4 19 
Southern Cascades (4g) 4.2 7.2 
Klamath River Redges (78g) §.2 6.9 











plants and fungi. Extreme southwest Oregon and adjacent northern California have one 
of the highest rates of plant endemism in the United States (The Nature Conservancy 
2000). There are 24 species of Special Status Plant Species (Table 2-28) known to exist 
within the Monument, including one federally endangered plant, Gentner’s fritillary 
(Fritidlana gentnert). Bureau Special Status Species include species that are federally 
listed or proposed, Bureau Sensitive, Assessment or Tracking species. Several species of 
fungi and plants that have had status under the Northwest Forest Plan (USDA 1994a) as 
Survey and Manage are also listed as Bureau Special Status Species (See Appendix Z) 


Following the definition in BLM 6840 Policy, Sensitive species include those that could 
easily become endangered or extinct within the State. These include vascular plants, 
brvophytes (mosses and liverworts), and rare fungi. Sensitive species are restricted in 
range and have natural or anthropogenic threats to survival. Bureau sensitive species 
are not federally listed, however, they are eligible for Federal or State listing or 
candidate status. Sensitive species are designated by the BLM State Director so as to 
manage to preclude the need tor federal listing under the Endangered Species Act. The 
Sensitive species lists are tiered to the State of Oregon fish / wildlife / botanical agencies’ 
and the Oregon Natural Heritage Program (ONHP) designations. Plants that are State 
candidates or ONHP List 1 are considered Bureau Sensitive (USDIT 2000c) 


BLM Assessment species are plants that are currently not eligible for official federal or 
state listed status but are of concern in Oregon and that mav, at a minimum, need 
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isarum « agneri grecn-flowcred ginger TS G4 $4 
istragalus califormmicus Cahforna milk-vetch A G4" S$! 
Bondaricuia montana Bondarzcw 's polypore T 
Calochortus greena Greene 's mariposa lily Ss. G2 $2 
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protection or mitigation in BLM activities. These species are ones tracked by the Oregon 
Natural Heritage Program as List 2, 3, or 4s. Where possible, measures should be taken 
in project planning to protect the species (USDI 2000c). 


Bureau Tracking Species are plants and fungi that more information is needed to 
determine their rarity status. To enable an early warning for species which may become 
of concern in the future, data is collected to determine their status within the state. This 
would include species that are rare but currently stable, and species that are declining in 
numbers or habitat but are still too common to be proposed as federally or state listed, 
Bureau Sensitive or Assessment species. While special protection or mitigation is 
discretionary for Tracking species, occurrence data is collected to determine its rarity 


Gentner’s fritillary (Fritillaria gentneri) was listed by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service as 
endangered in January 2000 (USDI 1999b). Consultation with the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service on any federal action that may affect this species or its habitat is required. 
Gentner’s fritillary is a southern Oregon endemic that is primarily known from the area 
around Jacksonville, the Little and Middle Applegate River, east to Big Butte Creek near 
Butte Falls, and west to near Merlin, Oregon. The single site known in the Monument is 
the most southerly occurrence for this species and was discovered in 1990 in the Dutch 
Oven drainage. 


This rare lily grows in lower elevation (less than 4500 feet) mixed conifer / hardwood 
forests, open oak woodlands, chaparral, and grasslands, often in the transitional habitat, 
or the ‘ecotonal edge’ between these discrete plant communities, often along ridgelines 
(USDI 1999a; Brock and Callagan 2000). As a result of its proximity to lower elevation 
valley bottoms and foothills, this plant is susceptible to habitat alteration from 
agricultural uses, rural and urban development, impacts from grazing, road building, 
forest management, and recreation, especially on private lands. While this species has 
protection on Federal and State public lands, the Endangered Species Act of 1973 does 
not provide protection for this species on private lands. 


This lily is rather large, between 8 - 34 inches tall with bright reddish-purple flowers 
(Brock and Callagan 2000). This species has likely experienced impacts from incidental 
collection (wildflower picking) by recreationists (Brock 2000). This species looks very 
similar to several ‘common’ red fritillaria lillies, (F ritillaria affine and F. recurva), making 
cursory identification by lay persons problematic. Unless it is flowering, the rare 
Genter’s fritillary is nearly indistinguishable from the more common species. These 
species often occur together in the same habitats. Most known populations of Genter’s 
fritillary are small with few reproducing individuals. Monitoring of Gentner’s fritillary 
sites on federal lands have found that 34 out of 41 sites (83°. ) contained, on average, less 
than 10 flowering plants in any given vear (Brock and Callagan 2000). Only two 
populations had more than 100 flowering plants in any given year since monitoring 


began in 1998. 


The Genter’s fritillary population in the Monument has had between seventeen to 
thirty-eight flowering plants over the last three years of monitoring. There are hundreds 
of vegetative plants at the site, but what percentage is actually Gentner’s fritillary is not 
known as both of the common fritillary’s are also present. The habitat at this site is a 
fairly distinctive ecotone between a dry, oak woodland / mountain mahogany 
chaparral, and a Douglas-fir - white fir / serviceberry plant community along a moist 
riparian area. It occurs in an area that is a mosaic of deep soils and shallow, rocky spots, 
up out of the riparian zone. Some incidental surveys have occurred in the immediate 
area, however, systematic surveys for this species have not occurred in large portions of 
the Monument. 
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The Monument is outside the known range of the federally endangered plant 
McDonald's rockcress (Arabis macdonaldiana), and no habitat is present [serpentine 
outcrops] (USDI 2000c). The Monument is also outside the known range for 2 federally 
proposed species, large-flowered wooly meadowfoam (Limnanthes floccosa ssp. 
grandiflora), and Cook's lomatium (Lomatium cook) (USFWS, 2000f). These species were 
proposed for listing in May 2000, and are known for the Agate desert area north of 
Medford, and in the Illinois Valley near Cave Junction. These species are not expected to 
occur here. If these species are documented in the future within the Monument they 


will be managed according to the Endangered Species Act. 


Green-flowered ginger(Asarum wagneri) is known only from southwest Oregon in 
Douglas, Jackson, Josephine and Klamath counties. It occurs near Chinquapin 
Mountain and in areas near Howard Prairie Lake in the Monument. This species, while 
locally restricted, can be quite abundant in certain habitats. It is most often found in 
mixed conifer communities with white-fir, Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine, sugar pine and 
white pine. It can occur in a variety of successional states, including in areas that have 
been disturbed by timber harvests. 


California milk vetch (Astragalus californicus) was only recently discovered in Oregon 
(Brock 1999a) in the Scotch Creek RNA. Other populations occur further south into 
northern California. Undocumented occurrences in grasslands in the Monument are 
likely. Its habitat is in bluebunch wheatgrass / Idaho Fescue grasslands, on southerly 
aspects in rocky, shallow soiled sites. Some of California milk vetch sites in these grasslands 
are becoming dominated by yellow star-thistle, and an apparent competitive relationship 
between these two species has been documented (Brock and Callagan 1999b). 


Bondarzew’'s polypore (Bondarzewia montana (B. mesenterica]) is a rare fungus that is 
generally found in later successional conifer communities, usually as a saprophyte with 
white fir (Abies concolor). This species is also a Survey and Manage species under the 
NWFP (USDA 1994a). The one documented population within the Monument is near 
the southern extent of this species range. 


Greene's mariposa lily (Calochortus greenet) is a rare, beautiful, local endemic species 
found in open shrub / Oregon white oak woodlands along the California - Oregon 
Border and south into the Shasta Valley. The soils are usually deep and high in clay 
content. Brock (1996) found that its reproduction is limited by the browsing removal of 
the flowers and fruits which appear during mid summer and are quite palatable to both 
cattle, deer and rabbits. This species is at risk from horticultural collection and grazing 
pressure from deer, rabbits and livestock. Much of this species habitat in low and mid 
elevauion has been altered by rural development, impacted by livestock grazing, and 
noxious weed invasion, all of which have reduced the species viability in these areas 
(Brock 1996). Cattle grazing, if properly managed, does not appear to be a threat in its 
self, however, uncontrolled, or poorly controlled grazing can severely impact the species 
(Brock 1988b; Brock 1996). There are populations near Hutton Creek / Pilot Rock, in the 
Oregon Gulch RNA, along Keene Ridge, and in the oak woodlands on Agate Flat. 


Saw-toothed sedge (Carex serratedens) was recently discovered in the Monument (Brock 
and Callagan 1999b) in the Scotch Creek RNA in a Acer macrophylum dominated riparian 
area. This plant is known for moist meadows and rocky places near seeps and springs 
in the Rogue Valley, and down the Sierra Nevada and coast range in California. 
Clustered lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium fasciculatum) is found in isolated, widely scattered 
and usually small populations in the west from the Rocky Mountains in Colorado to the 
Pacific coast. Mid to late-successional forests with canopy closures greater than 60 
percent appear to be the optimum habitat for this species. This species has been 
managed both as a Bureau Special Status plant, and a Survey and Manage species under 
the Northwest Forest Plan. Cypripedium fasciculatum is a slow-growing, long-lived orchid 
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with a obligate mycorrhizal association and an arguable dependence on fire. Two 
populations of C. fesciculatum have been located in the Monument. One vigorous 
population occurs in a mixed conifer-madrone stand on a steep slope above Emigrant 
Creek and the other population occurs in old growth Douglas-fir near the edge of a 
Clearcut in the Lincoln Creek drainage. Cypripedmem fasciculatum was also collected in 
1923 at Johnson Prairie, but has not been relocated and may be extirpated. 


Several occurrences of the Mountain lady slipper (Cypripedium montanum) are known 
from the Monument. Like C. fesciculatum, this species has been managed both as a 
Bureau Special Status Plant, and a Survey and Manage Species under the Northwest 
forest plan. This species is found in a variety of plant communities, with 60-80 percent 
canopy Closure in mixed conifer and mixed evergreen / oak woodland communities. 


Siskivou fritillary (Fritillaria glauca) ts found in numerous locations in the Rogue Valley 
in open, gravelly slopes and ridges, usually on serpentine soils. The two occurrences 
known for the Monument, however, occur on dry open, rocky ridge lines with mountain 
mahogany and are not on serpentine soils. This loca! endemic occurs in scattered 
locations in southwest Oregon and into northern California. 


Beautiful stickseed (Hackelia bella) is a southwest Oregon and northern California 
endemic, found in forest openings, grasslands, and along streambanks. This Bureau 
Tracking species has been under- reported in the Monument (Tong 2000). It is known to 
occur in grassy meadows, and openings in white fir forests around Table and 
Chinquapin Mountain. It is not found in the southern portion of the Monument. 


Greene's hawksweed (Hicracium greenci), another Northern California and SW Oregon 
endemic is found in single location in a dry, open Ponderosa Pine / 

community along a small rock ridge. This small population (7 plants) is the only 
occurrence documented in the Monument. 


Baker's globemallow (/liamna bakeri) is known for the west Cascades and Modoc plateau 
in California, and the Klamath Mountains in southwest Oregon. Its habitat in its range 
is Open areas in juniper woodlands, and lava beds. Four occurrences are documented in 
the Monument, two in clearcuts (white fir community types), one along road edge, and 
one in a rocky ‘opening in a white fir (Abies concolor) community’. While it appears this 
species can be found in early successional, or disturbed habitats, the existing 
populations are very small. Additional sites are likely in the southern end of the 
Monument adjacent to the California border 


Dwart isopyrum (lsepyrum stipitatum) is known from just north of San Franciso, through 
the northern Sierras and Coast range into Southern Oregon. It is found in shaded 
slopes, chaparral, and mixed evergreen /oak woodlands. There are several large 
occurrences (thousands of plants) of this species around the Agate flats area of the 
Monument in grassy meadows, and under shrubs in Oak /ceanothus woodlands. There 
is one occurrence near Round prairie in a ecotone between a mived conifer and rocky 
grassland. 


Tracy's peavine (Lathryus lanszwerti var. tracyi) is a northern California and southwest 
Oregon endemic plant known to occur in a few sites in and adjacent to the Scotch Creek 
RNA in small patches (less than 10 plants) in white oak / mountain mahogany chaparral. 
More sites are likely in unsurveved portions of the Monument in these chaparral 
communities. 


Bellinger 's meadow-foam (Limnanthes flocesa var. bellingeriana) occupies a special habitat 
associated with high winter and spring water tables and impervious basalt subsoil layer 
Soils are wet for three or more months of the year. Plants grow in or near the edges of 
vernal pools. This plant is a narrow endemic found on impervious basalt areas in the 
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vecrmty of Lincoln, om the Oregon Galch RNA, and on telbutanes of Joney creek. The site 
neat Linon » of botanical empertance as the type hacality tor the speces (the place 
where the deagnated numenclatural type was collected) 


Dictlongs mcroscrs (Macnee lacemata sap. detlong:) ts a BLM scmative speces that is 
townd only on Orogen. its found in gray openings om open, ncky shrublands with 
«attend Oregen white asks The plant ns Keown on the Monument trom Sekivou Pass, 
Showkem oreek, lower Keene ndge and near Agate Plat. Seweral Lange (thousands) of 
populations acour en the southern portian of the Monument 


Tale monandetla (Menendella clanca) ts known trom one area on the Monument near 

( henquapen Mowntaen en apen miwed coniter forest (white fir - Douglas-ter) on racks 
uth slopes at S200 feet. More aocunnences are heown on josephine county, and scuth 
mite northern ( alterna, and cast ente the great basen ete Nevada 


Commen nemacladus (Nema ladus capillars) is aspects townd in the Seerra Nevada 
Mowntarns of ( aliternia, and in the Monument. It is heewn trom the towr sites in were, 
rocky openings in miwed coniter forests (laniper, white fir and Douglas-fir), Two of the 
sites have wery few plants (lew than 10) and the other two mumber im the hundreds 


Thewell’s tale araway U"ornderndi heaelin ts a northern C altorma and southwest 
Oregen ender: known trom a eeember of locations en wet meadows, mort mmowntaen 
Slopes on oak woodlonds and mived comters, and along ryperian zones on the 

Ma errurrne ret 


Common pathy (ithe colgern), despite its name, i 4 tare tongs known tor the Pacitix 
Northwest, and boreal forests on the temperate zone (Brrtesh Colombia, kdaho) Its also 
documented on the Alps en barope. Its most often townd as 4 needle (branch 
endophyte on downed Alpes branches en white tir oomenionties on the Monument 


Coralewd alla arya (Mlagebetyrys frewrates sap. coral anes) grows on apen vernal 
crewks near Lincoln. The Lincoln population im anual tor its size (thousands), and 
meleted trom other known populatians em Sams Valley merth of Medterd Interterence 
with surtace hydrokagy would put the population at nek 


Miller's cop tenggers (ectene mnllers) es a care Tactic Northwest endermc tenes that is 
~aprop hy te on downed conter branches Sites othe Monument are ancaciated woth 
med comter sites, often with Douglas-fir, Ponderosa pene, noes cedar, and Oregon 
white owk, onder moderately chased canopies (4, ) 


Klamath gooseberry (Rehes oeorme var Alamathe) 1s kaewon on southwest Ohegen and 
adjacent northern Calterma trom streanmeides and mort meadow edges bower 
ooourrences are documented ter the Med ter District of FM. tn the Morenment, i is 
documented on the nanan sone on Scotch Creek RNA en emall patches of ap te hp 
chumps Thes specks canedy frets and heavy browsing by caterpillar was cecumented 
m surveys by Brock ane Callan (1994) More poqlations are thely on other npanan 
areas on the seuthern porteen of the Monument | hamalay an blackberry (an extn 
species) has been documented oot competeng this care species en the Rogue 0 athey 


Paresh s neychytdhadke (Seder peereten) es bewn trom © obeterma and adjacent scathenn 
regen on diry chaparral and diy oak | pene woodlands There are thee setes wether the 
VMenuwment, each with tewer than ten plants Two eccer en odd, open cheancets on airy 
Diwcles fer Olen ak commmentees, and cme ena chey wmeaheetoat ceanmethwes ALemath 
plom chaparral onthe Sowtch Creek RNA) Sewer! other sites on scnthwwest (heggen ane en 
dry chaparral comenenrtees, and all are very small poqrerlatecnns 


Survey & Manage Plant Species 
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managed telloweng the sngvlommentateen of the Northwest henest Mien Ohcernemce cata 
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tor bryophytes, lichens, and fungi has only been collected since 1997. General surveys 
have been conducted on the northern portion of the Monument, almost exclusively in 
conifer dominated communities. Only small areas in the dryer and bess forested 
southern portion of the Monument have been examined for bryophytes, lichens, and 
tung: 


Seven fungi, two lichens and two vascular plant species (also Special Status Plant 
species) have been found in the Monument (Table 2-29). All organisms, except one 
Calicnum vonde, is tound commonly on hardwoods in moist (riparian) to weric conditions. 
In Table 2-29, absence of The Nature Conservancy (TNC) rarity rating for most of the 
bryophytes, hchens, and fungi reflects a lack of information on species biology, 


distribution and ecological requirements. 






































Species Taxes Groep TNC* 
Bondarzenia mesenterioa fungus 
Calcium viride hehen 
Cipripedium tase ulatem vascular plant GMa 82 
Cipripedium montanum vascular plant G4G5 $4 
Dendrisco auton intra atulum hehen 
Girem itra esculenta fungus 
Giremitra montana fungus 
Tremiscus helvelldes (syn Phiegretis) fungus 
Purhva vu learis fungus 
Plectama millers fungus G3" 82 
Sercesphacra corona (sy eximias fungus 
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Formal and informal rare plant surveys have been done within the Monument area on 
BLM lands since the mid 1980s. No surveys have occurred on private lands. Prior to 
1999, about 8.261 acres had been surveyed, mostly in conifer communities for forest 
management projects (Le. timber sales) in the northern zone (USDI 2000). Some 
incidental surveys not assaciated with projects have also occurred around existing rare 
plant sites, but these for the most part are not well documented. In 1999, landscape 
level surveys on about 11,987 acres were surveved for Bureau special status plants in the 
south-castern portion of the Monument (Keene Ridge ‘Jenny Creek / Agate Flat area), 
which included the eastern portions of the Soda Mountain Grazing allotment north and 
east of the power line, and all of the Jenny Creek allotment. Plant community 
inventories, that also documented rare species occurrences, were also done in 1999 on 
1800 acres in the Scotch Creek RNA (Brock and Callagan 19995) 
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Noxious Weeds and Introduced Plants 


Introduced non-native plant species were brought to the Pacific Northwest, accidentally 
or purposefully, from other continents over the past 150 years. These species are often 
referred to as ‘weeds’. Many weeds or introduced plants are relatively harmiess or 
beneficial. Others, that are not already invasive or noxious, have a high potential to 
become so in all or part of their range. Plants that have been determined to be ‘noxious’ 


based on their negative environmental and / or ecological impacts have a special legal 
status that requires specific actions to eradicate them. 


Noxious Weeds are designated by the Oregon State Weed Board. Noxious weeds are 
defined by the Weed Board as “|those plants] which are injurious to public health, 
agriculture, recreation, wildlife, or any public or private property.” Noxious weeds have 
been declared a menace to public wellase (ORS 570.505) (ODA 2500) Not all weeds that 
can cause ecological harm are designated as “noxious” 


Two statutory mandates guide the BLM in managing weeds on public lands. Section 
W2Ab) of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 directs the BLM to “take 
any action necessary to prevent unnecessary or undue degradation of the lands” (43 
USC 1732(b)). Section 2(b)\(2) of the public Rangelands Improvement Act of 1978 adds 
that the BLM will “manage, maintain, and improve the condition of the public 
rangelands so that they become as productive as feasible...” (43 USC 1901(b)(2)). 


In general, introduced plants are likely to invade or become noxious since they lack co- 
evolved competitors and natural enemies to control their lations. Many of these 
species have the ability to out-compete native species for light, food, water and space. A 
few plants such as dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) and yarrow (Achillea millefolium) have 
both introduced and native populations in the North America, making identification 
difficult. 


Introduced plants can potentially displace native species, alter native plant and animal 
habitats, and alter ecological processes in plant and animal communities. Noxious 
weeds can rapidly infest areas following fire events, reducing the natural levels of 
species diversity (Asher and Harmon, 1995). Weeds compete with native species for 
water, space, and nutrients, are often early and prolific seeders, and may produce fruits 
capable of long distance dispersal by various means, such as wind, water, or animal 
transport. Weed seed can be distributed by being caught-up in fur or hooves of native 
animals and livestock. The clothes and soles of recreationists can transport weeds along 
trails and at campsites. Seeds and root pieces in mud or vegetation that cling to motor 
vehicles and equipment (bumpers, wheel wells, tires) can be spread along roads to 
newly disturbed areas or even invade relatively undisturbed sites. Wind, generated by 
passing vehicles, helps spread weed seeds along roads 


Some introduced species present on public lands have essentially integrated into the 
natural flora, are not aggressive, don't dominate plant communities, and generally don't 
cause the problems we usually associate with noxious weeds. Species like certain 
speedwells, (Vernonca spp.) and chickweeds (Stellaria media) occur in numerous habitats, 
but in relatively low densities. Some introduced species can be desirable for reasons 
such as erosion control after disturbance while waiting for native species to gradually 
reestablish themselves. Non-persistent species like clover or short-lived grasses like 
slender wheatgrass (E/ymus trachycaulus) or annual rye (Loliwm multiflerwm) are 
sometimes used in this manner. Unfortunately, persistent, aggressive exotics have also 
been used in erosion control mives, such as crested wheatgrass (Agropyron cristatum) and 
tall fescue (Festuca arundinacea). Species like Himalayan blackberry (Rubus discolor), or 
vellow star-thistle (Centaurea solstitialis) can quickly dominate plant communities, and 
out-compete native species. These species have the ability to create significant pressure 
on the succession and evolution of plant communities. Many non-native species are 
porsanous to wildlife, livestock and humans 
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Of special concern in grasslands, sage lands, and oak woodlands in the west has been 
the establishment of non-native annual grasses. Grasses like cheatgrass (Bromus 
tectorum) and medusa head (Tacmathenwm caput-medusac) dominate large areas in open 
woodlands, shrublands, and savannahs throughout the western United States, and in 
the Monument. These annual grasses out compete native perennial species and have 
changed the ecology of vast areas in the western North America. The harmful effects of 


Generally, introduced species respond to disturbance events and can thrive under 
disturbed conditions. Large populations of exotic spect:s are often present in open, 
disturbed areas at lower elevations; especially in dry meedows, oak and shrub 
De ee ee eee ae 
disturbed, these communities are quickly invaded by non-native 
seed sources or the soil seed bank. Native grasses and forbs often son kons gaat, 
cman wh ned at gt tha nd ae 
natives species for moisture in soils that are shallow or have limited 


Non-native species in the Monument are currently uncommon in undisturbed, closed 
canopy, mixed conifer or white fir forests at higher elevations; except where canopy 
light gaps and soil disturbance are created by roadsides, recreation sites, or skid-trails 
from timber harvests. This is not the case through-out the west however. In Idaho, 
yellow hawkweed (Hicracium pratense) has been observed inv into relatively 


undisturbed grand-fir and mesic western red cedar habitats in after being 
introduced and establishing along roadways and timber harvest landings (Anderson 
1998). This same species is also found invading pristine grasslands above 


7,000 feet in the Bitteroot mountains. There are weed species once introduced and 
established, can expand into relatively undisturbed habitats. In southwest 
Torilts arvensts can dominate understories in relatively undisturbed Douglas-fir forests 
and white oak woodlands (Tong 2000). Several thistle species (Cirsiwm spp.) and 
mullein (Verhascum thapsus) are common in disturbed areas at higher elevations. At 
higher elevations where low intensity fires were historically common, attempts to create 
“park-like” areas in stands of conifers can result in the establishment of weedy 
thistles and annual grasses. 


Sedge and rush dominated wet meadows tend to be more resistant to an invasion by 
non-native species. However, weedy species which are adapted to wet soils associated 
with ponds, ditches, or open riverine systems, such as portions of the Parsnip Lakes or 
Jenny Creek, may occasionally become established. An introduced grass, Reed canary 
grass (Phalaris arundinacea) has recently been documented in Jenny Creek (Salix 
Associates 2000). This species can form a solid mat that excludes all other species. 


Purple loose-strife (Lythrwm salicaria) is becoming a problem in riparian areas, ponds, 
seeps, in the Rogue Valley, but has not yet been documented in the Monument. 





About 10 percent (66 species) of the flora within the Monument is composed of 
introduced species, (see Appendix F) and occur in all plant communities. Introduced 
plants are found in open plant communities (woodlands, shrublands, savannahs) and 
disturbed areas in the greatest number and density. Non-natives frequently dominate 
these areas and some are considered noxious weeds. A high number of introduced 
grasses exist in the Jenny creek area, as a result of past grazing activities and pasture 

. There are 12 listed noxious weed species introduced in the Monument of 
particular interest because of their intensity of impact on human welfare and the natural 
environment, and their potential to cause significant environmental d wage (Table 2- 
Ww). 


Road building, grazing, logging, recreation and other disturbance activities have 
resulted in a number of noxious weeds becoming established in the Monument. Future 
disturbance activities have the potential to introduce new weeds, and create conditions 
optimal for the expansion of existing populations 
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The three most senous nmuows weeds mn the Monument are vellow starthetle (Contawres 
sedstetiales), Canada thistle (Corseam arvensc), and medusahead (Tacmatherum caput- 
medusa). Dyers woad (Isates tencteri) also has the potential to become a serious 
ecological problem 


Yellow starthistle ts associated with roads traversang the more open habitats. It has 
spread into relatively pristine areas trom these establishment pownts In the Scotch 
Creek Research Natural Area, vellow starthistle is common and becoming dominant in 
portions of the savannahs. Other areas where yellow starthistle ts also established are 
along the entire length of the Schoheim road and in portions of the Jenny Creek drainage 


Canada thistle is common along the roads in the area arownd Hobart Peak and Mill 
Creek. Canada thistle is an aggressive noxious weed and if left unmanaged, has the 
potential to form dense infestations. This plant's ability to prop.cate both sexually and 
asexually gives it a competitive advantage over many of the plants occupying the same site 


Medusahead ts the most common noxious weed in the Monument in terms of numbers 
and area covered. Many low to middle elevation grasslands are heavily intested 
Grasslands on high clay content souls are particularly prone to invasion. Medusahead 
forms a heavy, high silica thatch that retards or prevents germination of native species, 
and may become a fire hazard 


Dyer's woad (/satis tinctoria), while not widespread in the Monument is of special 
concern because of its ability to spread rapidly and invade undisturbed sites. In the 
Pacific Northwest, it is estimated that dyer's woad is spreading at an annual rate of 14 
percent on BLM rangeland (USDI 1986) 


Table 2-30 lists the most prevalent noxious weed species known to occur in the Cascade- 


Siskivou National Monument. Other introduced weeds are documented im Appendix F 
It is primarily based on the 1996-1998 Medford District noxious weed surveys, rare plant 
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servers pertormed im the 1M), recent servers of the Scotch Creek RNA (Brock and 
Callagan 199 a). and Cares (sediges) smventanes dame on 200) (Sale Awseciates DINK) 


Fire and Fuels 
Wildfire History 


Fore ts recognized as a key natural disturbance process throughout Southwest Oregan 
(Atzet and Wheeler 1982) Human-caused and hghtrang fires have been a source of 
dmturbance to the Landscape tor thousands of years Natrve Amencans enfluenced 
Vegetation patterns tor over a thousand vears by egnuteng fires to enhance values ‘nat 
were emportant to thes culture (Pullen 1995) Early Euro American settlers to this area 
weed fire to improwe grazing and farming and to expose rack and «cil for mining Fire 
has plaved an empertant role on influencing successonal processes Olbeery ations based 
om fire scars and vegetative patterns indicate that large fires were a commen accurrence 
mn the area and were of varying severities 


Clemate and topography combine to create the fire regime found throughout the CSNM. 
Fire regime refers to the frequency, severity and extent of fires accwrring im an area 
(Agee 1991) Vegetation ty pes are helptul in delineating different fore regemes Three 
broad fire regemes withen the CONM were identified using vegetation types as a bass 
tor frre regime delineation These regimes are based on the effects from fire on the 
dormenant vegetation Refer to map 22 for the location of these frre regimes on the 
land«< ape 


Fire Regimes 


Thes regime is characterized by vegetation types such as grasslands, shrubland. 
hardwoods and mined hardwood, and pene which are semilar to the Interior Valley 
Vegetative Zone of Franklin and Dyrness (1988) These plant communities recover 
rapedly trom fire and are directly or indirectly dependent on tire for their continued 
persistence The dormant trees wethen thes regume are adapted to resist frre due to the 
thick bark they develop at a young age. A low-severity regime is characterized by 
nearly continual summer drought, fires are frequent (1-25 wears), burn with low 
intensity, and are widespread Approximately 64 percent of the CSNM falls into this 


Category 


This regime is associated with the Mixed Conifer Vegetative Zone of Franklin and 

Dy ress (1988) Approximately 33 percent of the CSNM is categorized in this regime 
This regime is characterized by long summer dry periods; fires are frequent (25-100 
vears). It ts the most difficult to characterize and is often located in a transitional 
position between low and high elev ation forests or plant communities, Fires burn with 
different degrees of intensity within this regime Stand replacement fires as well as low 
intensity fires can coowr depending en burning conditions. The overall effect of fire on 
the Landscape in this regime is 4 mosaic burn 


This regime is characterized by the White Fir Vegetation Zone (Franklin and Dvrness 
1968) This environment is characterized by moist, cool conditions with infrequent 
fires. Accurate fire return intervals have not been calowlated because of the long 
intervals between fires. When fires aoowr, they are due to wnueual conditions, such as 
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drought penads assacated with high wands. Fires are of high mntemuty and normally 
are stand replacement fires. Approximately 3 percent of the CSNM is im this fire regume 


In the early 1900s, uncontrolled fires were comadered to be detricra ata to forests 
Suppresson of all fires be ame 2 mipw got! of Land management agencies. From the 
1950s to present, suppression of all fires became efficent because of an moras mm 
swppreswon forces and emproved techragues. As a result of the abvence of fire, there has 
been a build-up of unnatural fue! laadengs and a change to fire-prone vegetative 
Comedrtacerrs 


Based on calculations ung fire return mmtervals, it 1s estimated that five fire cycles have 
been eliminated on the southwest Oregon mixed conifer forests that occur at low 

elev ations (Thomas and Agee 1986) Species, such as pandcrosa pine and oaks, have 
decreased Many stands, which were once open, are now heavily stacked with conifers 
and «mall oaks which has changed the horizontal and vertical stand structure. Surface 
tuels and laddering effect of fuels have sncreased, which has increased the threat of 
crown fires that were once historically rare 


Many seedling and pole size forests of the 20th century have fziled to grow into old- 
growth forests because of the lack of natural thinning once pro. ided by frequent fire 
Frequent low intensity fires serve as a thenneng mechanism which noturally regulates 
the density of the forests by hulling unsuited and «mall trees. Consequently, much old- 
grow th forest habitat has been lost along with diminished populations of old-growth 
dependent and related species. In addition, ponderosa pine trees that thrive in fire 
prone environments are quickly shaded out by the more shade tolerant Douglas-fir or 
white fir species in the absence of fire. As a result, some late-successional forests have 
undergone a rapid transition from ponderosa pine stands to excessively dense true fir 
stands Trees growing at lower densities, as in ponderosa pine stands, tend to be more 
fire-resistant and vigorous. Eventually they grow large and tall, enhancing the vertical 
and structural diversity of the forest. Some pop lations of organiwms that thrive in the 
more structurally diverse torests that large trees provide are becoming threatened 


Many torests developed high tree densities and produced slow growing trees rather 
than taster growing trees after abrupt fire suppression became policy in about 1900 
Trees facing such intense competition often become weakened and are highly 
susceptible to insect epidemics and tree pathogens. Younger trees (mostly conifers) 
contribute to stress and mortality of mature conifers and hardwoods. High density 
forests burn with increased intensity because of the unnaturally high fuel levels. High 
intensity fires can damage souls and often completely destroy mpanan vegetation 
Historically, low intensity fires often spared riparian areas, which reduced soil erowon 
and provided wildlife habitats following the event 


The absence of fire has had negative effects on grasslands, shrublands, and woodlands 
Research in the last few decades has shown that many southern Oregon shrub and 
herbaceous plant species are ether directly of endirectly fire-dependent 


Several shrub species are directly dependent on the heat from fire for germination 
Without fire these stands of shrubs cannot be reprvenated. Goss and forbs species may 
show increased seed production and of germination associated with fire 


Indirectly frre-dependent herbaceous spectes are crowded out by larger-statured and 
longer-lived woody «pectes. This is particularly so for grasses and forbs within stands 
of wedgeleat ceanothus and whiteleat manzanita with a high canopy closure. High 
shrub canopy closure prevents herbaceous species from completing their lite-cvcle wd 
producing viable seed. Many grass species may drop out of high canopy shrub lands in 
the absence of fire because of their short-lived seed-bank 
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Fire Risk 


Fire history recorded over the past 20 years in Southwest Oregon (outside the CSNM) 
indicate a trend of more large fires which burn at higher intensities in \ egetation types 
associated with low-severity fire regimes and moderate-severity fire regimes. This trend 
is also seen throughout the western United States. Contributing factors are the increase 
of fuel loading due to the absence of fire, recent drought conditions, and past 


management practices 


Risk is the probability of when a fire wal occur within a given area. Historical records 
show that lightning and human caved fires are common in the CSNM. Activities 
within this area such as established campgrounds, dispersed camp sites, recreational 
use, and major travel corridors add to the risk component for the possibility of a fire 
occurring from human causes. The time frame most conducive for fires to occur in the 
CSNM is from July through September 


Information trom the Oregon Department of Forestry database from 1967 to 1999 show a 
total of 232 fires occurred throughout the CSNM. Lightning accounted for 55 percent of 
the total fires started. Of these fires, 186 were less than 0 25 acres in size (Class A fire), 
and only | fire was larger than 100 acres in size. Fire data previous to 1967 is not 
available 


Fire history data was used to assess fire risk for the CSNM. This risk assessment 
utilized the total number of fire starts over a given period of time for the CSNM. The 
derived value corresponds to the likelihood of fire starts per 1,000 acres per decade. 
Results show that the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument is in the low fire risk 
rating. See Appendi~ H for information regarding the fire risk rating calculation. Maps 
23, 24, 25.and 26 illustrate specific information regarding past fires within the CSNM. 


Fire Hazard 


Fire hazard assesses vegetation by type, arrangement, volume, condition and location. 
These characteristics combine to determine the threat of fire ignition, the spread of a fire 
and the difficulty of fire control. Fire hazard is a useful tool in the planning process 
because it helps in prioritizing watersheds and areas within a watershed im need of fuels 
management treatment 


Hazard ratings were developed tor the CSNM. Map 27 shows the location of the 
different fire hazard ratings within the area. Table 2-31 summarizes the percent acres in 
each fire hazard rating category. Reference Appendix | for a description of how fire 
hazard was determined 





Table 2-31. Fire Hazard Ratings for the CSNM are 4 
Fire Hazard Rating Percentage of Acres in each Cmegory | 
Low hazard 2*e 
Modq@ate hazard 66" 








High hazard 32% 
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Fire Suppression 


The Bureau of Land Management has a master cooperative fire protection agreement 
with the Oregon Department of Forestry (ODF). This agreement delegates the 
responsibility of fire protection of all lands within the CSNM to the Oregon Department 
of Forestry. This contract directs ODF to take immediate action to control and suppress 
all fires. Their primary objective is to minimize total acres burned while providing for 
fire fighter safety. The agreement requires ODF to control 94 percent of all fires before 
they exceed 10 acres in size. Areas within the CSNM which requires special suppression 
methods designed to minimize damage to unique habitat and resources have been 
designated. Required specific fire suppression tactics or limited tactics within the 
CSNM are listed in Appendix L 


It is acknowledged that fire will occur within the CSNM. Over the past thirty vears a 
large percent of lightning caused fires in the CSNM have been accompanied by rain. 
Moist fuels and quick response times by Oregon Department of Forestry have been the 
main reason the fires have not been large in size and burned at high intensities 


Road access plays an important role in determining response time of initial attack forces 
to a fire. Analysis of fires in the CSNM over the past thirty years indicates only 9 
percent were tarther than 600 meters from existing roads. The average response time to 
these fires was 2-1/2 hours compared to an average response time of | hour to fires that 
were within 600 meters of existing roads 


Road access is limited in the area of the CSNM which is south of Soda Mountain, Pilot 
Rock, and Keene Ridge. Specific roads in this area which are critical for initial attack 
forces have been identified by the Oregon Department of Forestry. Refer to Table 2-32 
for a list of these roads. Without these roads the probability mcreases, under certain 
weather parameters, that wildfires would become large and burn at higher intensities 
Due to the majority of the CSNM being in a moderate to high fire hazard in this area, 
there is the concern that without these roads, it would be difficult to keep fires that start 
on BLM land within the CSNM from burning adjacent private lands. 





Table 2-32. Key Roads needed for Wildfire Suppression Efforts south of Pilot Rock, 
Soda Mountein, and Keene Ridge 


Power lyre Roads (Skookum Creck Road) 


Road Number/General Location 


BLM 40-36-27.2 





Pilot Rock Joep Road 


BLM 406-36-30.0 





lve Through Road to Emi grant Creek 


Private road in T 40S8..R OE... Section 





Randcore Paws Road through Private Property 
to Agate Flat 


BLM 40-45-19 .2 











Randoore Pass wt Raschud Helipond 


BLM 40-36-19 





Soda VMiauntarmn Road 


BLM 3036-323 





Mill Creek to Sada Viountam Rood 


BLM 40-36-12 





Access across Jamny Creck m multiple lacations to 
private property 





Acoess from Calhfana 





Copco Road 
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Fuels Management 


Prescribed fire is a management tool that would assist in meeting the objectives of 
conserving, protecting and restoring values for which the Monument was established. 
In 1995, a new federal fire policy (USDA 1995) was issued directing federal land 
managers to expand the use of prescribed fire in order to reduce the risk of large 
wildfires due to unnatural high fue! loadings and to restore and maintain healthy 
ecosystems. All fuel management activities which would occur within the CSNM 
would meet Monument Aquatic Conservation Strategy. 


When utilizing prescribed fire in Research Natural Areas (RNA), it should be based on 
the fire history of the area and past \ egetation patterns known for the area. The 
application of prescribed fire should closely approximate the frequency, intensity, size, 


and the “natural” season of fire when possible. Management plans s for the Oregon 
Gulch RNA and Scotch Creek RNA can be found in Appendix DD and EE. 


The Fire Management Plan for the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area allows the use 
of prescribed fire within the WSA. It states “prescribed fire, resulting from planned 
ignitions, shall be permitted in the Soda Mountain WSA to maintain the natural 
condition of a fire dependent ecosystem.” The intent of prescribed fire within the WSA 
is to reintroduce the natural process of fire. The Fire Management Plan for the Soda 
Mountain Wilderness study area can be found in Appendix G. 


Prescribed fire is a tool that could be used to help eliminate and or reduce the spread of 
noxious weeds within the CSNM. Fuels management activities can also be utilized 
within the CSNM to meet the objectives of protecting and enhancing late-successional 
habitat for the Northern Spotted Owl. To protect or minimize damage of this habitat 
from wildfires, desirable fuel characteristics adjacent to and within this habitat needs to 
be maintained. 


As previously discussed, fire is recognized as playing an important role in the 
development and maintenance of vegetative diversity in fire prone ecosystems as found 
throughout the CSNM. Prescribed fire is a tool which could be used to meet objectives 
for vegetative communities within the Diversity Emphasis Area of the CSNM. In the 
grasslands prescribed fire could be used for the improvement of native grass / annual 
grass mix to a more native grass domination and assist in the restoration of annual grass 
monoculture to a native grass domination. In the shrublands, prescribed fire would 
help recreate a range of wedgeleat ceanothus stand ages across the landscape. The use 
of prescribed fire in the Woodlands would help restore tree composition due to the 
invasion of conifers. The balance of herbaceous plants, shrubs and trees could also be 
restored in the Woodlands. Fire would also assist in the thinning of White Oak stands to 
historic tree densities. 


Air Quality 


Prescribed burns are conducted within the limits of a Burn Plan which describes 
prescription parameters so that acceptable and desired effects are obtained. Smoke 
produced from prescribed burning is the major air pollutant of concern. 


Fuels management activities generate particulate pollutants in the process of treating 
natural and activity related fuels. Smoke from prescribed fire has the potential to effect 
air quality within and surrounding the CSNM. The use of prescribed fire for ecosystem 
restoration can produce enough fine particulate matter to be a public health and / or 
welfare concern. Fine particulate matter in smoke can travel many miles downwind 
impacting air quality in local communities, causing a satety hazard on public roads, 
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impairing visibility in class I areas, and / or causing a general nuisance to the public. If 
properly managed, most negative effects of prescribed fire smoke can be minimized or 
eliminated. 


The National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS), set by the authority of the Clean 
Air Act (CAA), cover six “criteria” airborne pollutants: lead, sulfur dioxide, carbon 
monoxide, nitrogen oxides, ozone and particulate matter. The lead and sulfur content of 
forest fuels is negligible, so these two forms of air pollution are not a consideration in 


prescribed burning. 


Prescribed burning does emit some carbon monoxide (CO), from 20 to 500 Ib. per ton of 
fuel consumed. This would be a concern if there were other persistent large CO sources 
in the immediate vicinity. CO is such a reactive pollutant, however, that its impact is 
quickly dissipated by oxidation to carbon dioxide where emissions are moderate and 
irregular and there is no atmospheric confinement. 


Burning also emits moderate amounts of volatile organic compounds (VOC) and minor 
amounts of nitrogen oxides (NOx). These are precursors to formation of ground level 
ozone. Here, fire-related emissions may be seen as important only when other 
persistent and much larger pollution sources already cause substantial non-attainment 
of NAAQS. Particulate matter smaller than 10 micrometers (PM 10) is a term used to 
describe airborne solid and liquid particles. Because of its small size, PM 10 readily 
lodges in the lungs, thus increasing levels of respiratory infections, cardiac disease, 
bronchitis, asthma, pneumonia, and emphysema. 


The fate of PM emissions from prescribed burning is twofold. Most (usually more than 
60.) of the emissions are ‘lifted” by convection into the atmosphere where they are 
dissipated by horizontal and downward dispersion. The “unlifted” balance of the 
emissions (less than 40°) remain in intermittent contact with the ground. This impact is 
dissipated by dispersion, surface wind turbulence and particle deposition on vegetation 
and the ground. The risk of impact on the human environment differs between the two 
portions of smoke plume. 


Smoke Aloft 

Until recent decades, the impact of the lifted portion of smoke was ignored because it 
seemed to “just go away.” These impacts are generally not realized until the 
mechanisms of dispersal bring the dispersed smoke back to ground level. Because the 
smoke has already dispersed over a broad area, the intensity of ground-level exposure is 
minimal. The duration of exposure may include the better part of a day, however, and 
the area of exposure may be large. 


Ground Level Smoke 
Unlike smoke aloft, the potential for ground level smoke to create a nuisance is 


immediate. This part of the smoke plume does not have enough heat to rise into the 
atmosphere. It stays in intermittent contact with the human environment and turbulent 
surface winds move it erratically. Also in comparison to smoke aloft, human exposure is 
more intense, relatively brief (a few hours) and limited to a smaller area. Smoke aloft is 
already dispersed before it returns to the human environment while ground level smoke 
must dissipate within that environment. Dissipation of ground level smoke is 
accomplished through dispersion and deposition of smoke particles on vegetation, soil 
and other objects. 


Non-attainment Areas 

The population centers of Grants Pass, Medford / Ashland (including Central Point and 
Eagle Point), and Klamath Falls have past history of being in violation of the national 
ambient air quality standards for PM 10 and are classified as non-attainment for this 
pollutant. The non-attainment status of these communities is not attributable to 
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prescribed burning. Major sources of particulate matter within the Medford / Ashland 
non-attainment area is smoke from woodstoves and dust and industrial sources. The 
contribution to the non-attainment status of particulate matter from prescribed burning 
is less than 4 percent of the annual total for the Medford / Ashland air quality management 
area. Over the past seven years the Grants Pass and Medford / Ashiand population centers 
have not been in violation of national ambient air quality standards for PM 10. 


The pollutant most associated with the Medford District's resource management 
activities is PM 10 tound in smoke produced by prescribed fire. Monitoring in 

southwest Oregon consists of nephelometers (instrument designed to measure changes 
in visibility) in Grants Pass, Provolt, Illinois Valley, Ruch and eventually in Shady Cove. 
One medium volume sampler is collocated with the nephelometer at the Provolt site. 
The medium volume sampler measures the amount of PM 10 and smaller at ground 
level. 


National Ambient Air Quality Standards for PM2.5 have been established to protect 
human health. Due to the lack of monitoring data for PM2.5 these standards have yet to 
be implemented. It is estimated that by vear 2003 that monitoring data for PM2.5 will be 
completed. When standards are implemented for PM 2.5 all burning proposed within 
the CSNM will comply with these standards. 


The operational guidance for the Oregon Smoke Management Program is managed by 
the Oregon State Forester. The policy of the State Forester is to: 


1. Regulate prescribed burning operations on forest land. 
2. Achieve strict compliance with the smoke management plan. 
3. Minimize emissions from prescribed burning. 


For the purpose of maintaining air quality, the State Forester and the Department of 
Enviconmental Quality shall approve a plan for the purpose of managing smoke in areas 
they designate. The authority for the State administration is ORS 477.513(3)a). 


ORS468A..005 through 468A.085 provides the authority to DEQ to establish air quality 
standards including emission standards for the entire State or an area of the State. 
Under this authority the State Forester coordinates the administration and operation of 
the plan. The Forester also issues additional restrictions on prescribed burning in 
situations where air quality of the entire State or part thereof is, or would likely become 
adversely affected by smoke. 


In compliance with the Oregon Smoke Management Plan, prescribed burning activities 
on the Medford District require pre-burn registration of all prescribed burn locations 
with the Oregon State Forester. Registration includes specific location, size of burn, 
topographic and fuel characteristics. Advisories or restrictions are received from the 
Forester on a daily basis concerning smoke management and air quality conditions. 
These advisories or restrictions insure that burning done by the Medford BLM is in 
compliance with standards set for particulate matter. 


Transportation System 
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Travel routes in the CSNM are used by cars, trucks, heavy equipment, motorcycles, 
bicycles, horses, pedestrians, and other modes of transportation. These routes are used 
for recreation, resource management, and private property access. The BLM provides a 
transportation system for many different recreation experiences and management 
opportunities (map 30 and Plate 1). 
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The BLM identifies approximately 470 miles of road on approximately 85,173 acres of 
land across all ownerships associated with the CSNM. Of this total, the BLM controls 
approximately 251 miles of road that accesses the 52,947 acres Monument. Roads in the 
CSNM vary from primitive four wheel drive roads to paved highways. BLM 
inventories contain very little information about non-BLM controlled roads. Most of the 
County and State roads have a bituminous surface and private roads are usually rocked 
or are left unsurtaced. 


Existing Transportation Management Objectives (TMOs) have been developed for 
individual roads based on maintenance level definitions and access status (see Plate | 
and Appendix CC). Roads associated with the CSNM are controlled or owned by the 
BLM, timber companies, Jackson County, the State of Oregon, and many private 
landowners. Several county roads, State Highway 66, old State Highway 99, and 
Interstate 5 are major highways that provide access into and across the CSNM. Major 
access roads that the BLM uses to access the CSNM are Pilot Rock, East Hyatt Lake, 
Copco, Emigrant Creek, Baldy Creek, and Soda Mountain roads. Many shorter private 
and BLM roads provide access throughout the CSNM. In many areas the public has no 
legal right to use roads to access public lands (Appendix CC, and Plate 1). In several 
areas the BLM has obtained legal access for the management of public lands. In most 
areas the BLM and large land owners have reciprocal agreements that allow access for 
forest management of lands and removal of timber (map 34, Appendix CC). On several 
roads the BLM has obtained road easements which allow public access. Other types of 
easements obtained by the BLM do not provide public access on non-federally owned 
roads. At this time some landowners have not prevented the public from general use of 
their road (i.e., Copco road, and portions of Emigrant Creek, Baldy Creek, and Soda 
Mountain roads). However, this informal public use across private lands could cease at 
any time. 


BLM controlled roads are generally open for vehicle use by the public unless blocked by 
gates or other road barriers. Some roads have been officially closed and have signs 
designating the closure. Officially closed roads may not have barriers (other than signs) 
but use of the roads are prohibited by law. Of the total of 251 miles of BLM controlled 
roads approximately 77 miles are blocked (map 30). Gates and road barriers regulate 
vehicle access to reduce maintenance costs, road damage, soil erosion, water quality 
degradation, transfer of noxious weeds, wildfire protection, and wildlife disturbance. 


Road maintenance is conducted by the different owners and management agencies. 
Water, oil, or lignin are usually applied to road surfaces when hauling rock or timber 
during dry periods for dust abatement and to keep roads from disintegrating. Water is 
used when placing surface rock and for road maintenance, which allows for proper 
processing and reduced segregation of the road surface rock. There are developed water 
sources and rock quarries in the Monument where the BLM obtains water and rock for 
road work. 


Most BLM controlled roads were constructed for log hauling and administrative 
purposes. The BLM charges fees for commercial use of roads and then uses these fees to 
help pay for road maintenance. Many roads previously maintained at a high level are 
not being maintained to that extent any longer due to reduced timber harvesting. To 
reduce maintenance requirements and erosion potential, some unnecessary roads have 
been, or could be, decommissioned. However, roads with rights-of-way grants provide 
primary access to private lands may not be permanently closed or decommissioned. 
Other roads are closed until future access is needed and many others are maintained at 
the lowest possible levels with an emphasis on proper drainage 
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BLM roads have a maintenance level assigned to them (map Plate 1 and Appendix CC). 
Roads are monitored and the maintenance levels are modified when needs and 
conditions change. Maintenance levels range from minimal standards on short roads to 
to be maintained to function as designed. Roads that have been maintained and are in 
good condition are shown on map 35. Sharing and maintaining roads with landowners 
costs. The goal is to protect Monument resources while maintaining the transportation 
system in a safe condition. The result is a transportation system that provides limited 
access for law enforcement, various recreational activities, private property access, 
resource management, wildfire suppression, and other administrative uses. 


and providing for fish passage at all potential fish-bearing stream crossings. Safety 
hazards include hazard trees that have the potential to fall on houses, recreation areas, 
or roadways. Hazard trees are usually dead, but may be alive with roots undercut or 
with significant physical damage to the trunk or root system. Proper maintenance of 
road drainage systems and stream crossing culverts is essential to avoid both erosion 
and fish passage problems. Most of the existing culverts were designed to withstand 50- 
vear flood events. New drainage structures will be designed to withstand a 100-year 
flood event and if appropriate, provide for fish passage. Road protection measures 
include constructing drainage structures, grass seeding, blocking roads, placing road 
surtace rock, and applying bituminous surfacing. 


Three road surface types are found on BLM-administered roads: bituminous (asphalt), 
rocked, and natural (no surface protection). Main access roads usually have a 
bituminous surface, but may have a crushed rock surface. Roads off main access roads 
usually have a crushed rock surface, and dead end spurs generally have a natural 
surface (map 36). Most rocked roads in the CSNM are located in the northern portion. 
The southern portion has more natural surfaced roads which include jeep roads. 
Adequately surfaced roads generally allow for year-round travel and reduce soil 
erosion, which helps to minimize stream sedimentation. Several unsurfaced roads are 
closed to minimize resource damage and control erosion. There are developed quarries 
in the CSNM where rock may be obtained for surfacing roads, drainage protection, and 
maintenance for administrative purposes. 


All motorized and non-motorized mechanized travel is currently prohibited on BLM 
roads 41-2E-10.1 and roads leading to it (Plate 1) as a result of the creation of the CSNM. 
Persons who are exempt from the prohibition are: 


e Any federal, state, or local officers engaged in fire, emergency and law 
enforcement activities; 

¢ BLM employees in official duties; 

¢ Persons authorized to travel on designated routes by the Monument manager. 


This restriction will remain in effect until completion of this R.- - Management Plan. 
The planning process may result in a decision to maintain or modity this prohibition. 


Livestock Grazing 


The history of livestock grazing in the area of the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument 
dates back to the 1850s. Large herds of horses and cattle grazed the area from the 
Klamath River to the Dead Indian Plateau. With the expansion of farming and ranching 
in the 1850s, ranchers began to move livestock from the Rogue Valley to the lands east of 
the Cascades. During the mid-1860s ranchers began to exploit the rich meadows of the 
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high elevation meadows. Prior to 1870, Rogue Valley ranchers were unable to supply all 
of the meat needed to meet the demands of gold miners. Sheep operators ran large 
hands of sheep in the area. Sheep were pastured with cattle in the high mountain 
meadow's of the Cascades. Severe overgrazing was reported im some areas of the upper 
Rogue Valley. Woolen mills established in Ashland were successful until the drop in 
wool prices during the 1930s. Raising livestock was very profitable in both the Rogue 
Valley and Klamath Basin in these early years (Follansbee 1978) 


During this penod of unregulated use, rangeland resources and ecological conditions 
are reported to have suffered significant harm from overgrazing. Control of these 
ranges did not occur until passage of the Taylor Grazing Act in 196. Prior to 1934, 
public rangelands of the west were administered by the General Land Office. This office 
was to provide for survey and disposition of public domain lands from federal 
ownership to state and private ov. nership. The Taylor Grazing Act was the vehicle for 
recognizing these public domain lands as a national asset and withdrawing them from 
future filing or transfer. The long term goals of this law were the improvement of range 
conditions and the stabilization of the western livestock industry. The Taylor Grazing 
act gave a preference for grazing permits to settlers, residents, and other stack owners 
who owned adjacent or nearby lands or water nghts. Grazing allotments established on 
BLM lands were based upon historical areas of grazing use at the time of passage of this 
important land management tool. 


In 1946, the Bureau of Land Management was established. During the early 1960s, 
range surveys were completed to determine the capacity of the land for grazing. 
Following these surveys, decisions on forage were adjudicated and bivestock numbers 
set on most areas in the west. In April of 1975, a Federal court agreement required the 
BLM to prepare Grazing Environmental Statements on public grazing lands. To comply 
with this agreement, the Medford District Grazing Management Program Enrironmental 
Impact Statement was completed in 1984. Additional planning documents have been 
completed since that time in the form of the Final Supplemental E1S on Management of 
Habitat for Late-Successional and Old growth Forest Related Species Within the Range of the 
Northern Spotted Ow(USDA 1994a); the Medford District Resource Management Plan E1S 
(1995a): and the Jenny Creek Watershed Assessment and Analysis (USDI 1995b). The 
Oregon / Washington Office of the BLM has adopted Standards and Guidelines for 
Rangeland Health that are to be apphed to rangeland management decisions (USDI 
1997). 


Early grazing was largely uncoordinated and conflicts occurred between California 
livestock operations moving cattle onto summer ranges and the operators who lived in 
Oregon. In 1974, a Coordinated Resource Management Plan was written which 
attempted to reduce conflicts between California and Oregon operators and to improve 
rangeland conditions on the Soda Mountain Allotment. A separate Allotment 
Management Plan was developed to improve rangeland conditions and riparian habitat 
within the Jenny Creek Allotment in 1997. The Allotment Management Plan includes 
terms and conditions to achieve specific resource condition objectives 


The cattle numbers on the Soda Mountain and Keene Creek allotments have been 
reduced dramatically since the 1970s. Cattle numbers are presently M percent and 9 
percent, respectively, of the numbers grazed in the 1970s. Reductions on the Sc da 
Mountain allotment have taken place for a variety of reasons. Timber companies have 
reduced cattle leases due to environmental concerns, conflicts, and low revenues which 
failed to cover administrative costs. In some cases, leases were lost due to retirements, 
failures to comply with regulations and conflicts with rural interface areas. In 1994, the 
Keene Creek allotment was reduced through a voluntary agreement with the livestock 
operator. Reorganization of the ranch and rebuilding of herd numbers, increasing 
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conflicts with secreationists at Howard and Hyatt Lakes, summer homes, recognition of 
increasing numbers of deer and elk, and the presence of candidate fish species such as 
the Jenny Creek sucker and Red-band trout contributed to this agreement 


Livestack grazing ts a “grand-tathered” use that occurs within the Soda Mountzin 
Wilderness Study Area. Rangeland management activities in the Soda Mountian WSA 
are admunistered under guidelines contained im the Interom Management Policy for Lands 
Under Wilderness Remsew (H-8550-1). This policy outlines minimum data 


requirements 
and mauireum acceptable mmpacts for rangeland developments and livestack grazing. 


There are seven separate grazing allotments within the CSNM. Table 2-33 displays the 
allotments, present operators and livestock use within the Monument. Refer to map 37 
for location of allotments and rangeland improvements across the CSNM. Currently, 
eight operators have active authonzed use within the area The authonzed active use on 
public lands for the 2000 grazing year was 3,754 AUMs (an AUM or animal unit month, 
is the amount of forage required to sustain a cow and calf for one month). 
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Management objectives for individual allotments are dynamic and change over time as 
new information is discovered. This helps to determine the level of intensity with which 
allotments are managed in terms of planning, monitoring, and investments in rangeland 
improvement projects. In order to describe the level of management required, each 
allotment has been placed in one of three categories. This process is referred to as 
Allotment Categorization and ts comprised of 
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© Improve (I) - the allotment will be managed intensively for improvements 
© Mazsntain (M) - current management will be sufficent to maintain conditions 
© Custodial (C)- a minimum amount of labor will be expended to maintain 


exrsting resources 


The categorization of allotments into these categories is not dependent solely on a 
rangeland condition rating, but also reflects such factors as potential conflicts between 
resource uses and potential productivity on the allotment. All of the allotments within 
the CSNM are categorized as Improve allotments based upon resources with the 
exception of the Agate allotment which is a Custodial allotment. 


Wild Horses 


Recreation 


The Pokegama Herd Management Area was established in the 1970s with the passage of 
the Wild Horse and Burro Act and the first management plan for the area was written in 
1978. The herd is believed to have been established in the early 1900s by a rancher who 
originally turned out a quarter horse stud and seven mares. Herd census indicates a 
relatively stable population with only gradual increases in horse numbers. The BLM 
Klamath Falls Field Office has primary responsibility for management of this wild horse 
herd and has established an Appropriate Management Level of between 30 and 50 
horses for the area (USDI 1995c). 


Approximately 20 acres of the 80,900 acre Pokegama Herd Management Area are within 
the CSNM. This area lies along Copco road and East of the former Box-O Ranch. Due 


to the insignificant area cf overlap, the impacts to the Pokegama Herd Management 
Area will not be analyzed in this proposed Plan. 


The major recreation activities occurring on BLM administered lands in the Monument 
include camping, hiking, horseback riding, mountain biking, driving for pleasure, 
sightseeing, hunting, fishing, driving off highway vehicles, snow play, cross country 
skiing, snowmobiling, rock climbing, nature study, and vegetative gathering 
(mushrooms, Christmas trees, firewood). The Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex is the 
only developed recreation site within the Monument. 


What is now the Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex was part of the Hyatt-Howard Special 
Recreation Management Area (SRMA) before the Monument was created. This SRMA 
was designated in the Medford District RMP in 1995 and consisted of the lands that 
comprised the viewshed around Hyatt Lake and Howard Prairie Reservoirs. These 
lands were given a visual resource management classification of Il to protect the visual 
quality of the area for recreational users. A portion of this SRMA was included in the 
Monument (Plate 1) and is now referred to as the Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex 
(HLRC) 


The Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex consists of the main Hyatt Lake Campground, 
Wildcat Campground and a Watchable Wildlife site. The Hyatt Lake campground 
consists of 57 campsites, hot showers, a group camping facility, group day use facility, a 
playground, a ballfield, two boat launches, fishing docks and a fish cleaning station 
Wildcat Campground has 12 campsites, two vault toilets, and a gravel boat ramp. There 
is no potable water at Wildcat Campground. A Watchable Wildlife site with wildlife 
interpretive panels, a picnic table and a vault toilet is located on the west side of Hyatt 
Lake in the northwest corner of the Monument. Outside of the HLRC, the majority of 
use is unstructured or dispersed recreation with most use occurring on ruads, streams, 
Pilot Rack, or the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail (PCNST) 
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Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA). The PCNST consists of the main trail 
and two spur trails leading to scenic overlooks. These spur trails are at Hobart Bluff and 
approximately 50-100 people pass through the area on the trail as through hikers 
(traveling from Mexico to Canada). 


The Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) consists of the headwaters of the 
Dutch Oven Creek, Camp Creek and Salt Creek Subwatersheds. The bourulary of the 
WSA is the same as originally identified, however, technical advances in raapping have 
recalculated the area within the original boundary. The WSA was previously thought to 
be 5,867 acres but geographical information system calculations show the area within 
the boundary as 6,447 acres. The Soda Mountain WSA was recommended for 
wilderness designation by the Secretary of the Interior in 1991. The President, in turn, 
recommended it for wilderness designation to the Congress in 1991. To date no 
Congressional action has been taken on these recommendations, therefore, the area is 
managed under the BLM's Interim Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review, 
H-85%0-1(USDI 1995d) which outlines what must be done to insure that the Area's 


Currently there are about 60 miles of existing roads open to snowmobile use within the 
Monument. The BLM snowmobile road system is a part of the Southern Oregon High 
Lakes Trail System, which goes from Chemult, Oregon to Hyatt Lake. The snowmobile 
use in and around the Monument has always been very light due to the lack of gasoline 
for sale at Hyatt Lake. With the closest gasoline available at Lake of the Woods, most 
area residents. 


Before the area was proclaimed a monument, snowmobiles were limited to existing 
roads until the snow depth reached 12 inches at which point the area was considered 
open and not limited to existing roads. With the establishment of the Monument, all 
snowmobile use is limited to existing roads which are open for public use regardless of 
snow depth. No cross-country travel by snowmobiles is allowed on BLM lands within 
the Monument. 


Driving for pleasure is the number one recreational activity in the United States and 
OHV use was popular in the area now recognized as the Monument. As a result of the 
Presidential Proclamation, all off-road use by motorized and mechanized vehicles is 
prohibited within the Monument so vehicle use 1s now restricted to designated roads 
and trails. 


The Pilot Rock area is another popular recreation destination where people can access 
the PCNST, climb rocks, collecting fossils and observe wildflowers. 


Since the majority of the Monument is undeveloped, there are no accurate use figures, 
but use is estimated as light to moderate throughout the Monument. The Hyatt Lake 
Recreation Complex receives moderate use throughout the months of April through 
October. In 2000, records show that approximately 7,455 people visited the Hyatt lake 
Recreational Complex. 


The CSNM has low potential for locatable minerals, moderate potential for oil and gas, 
and low potential for geothermal resources, depending on the location within the area 
now designated as the Cascade-Siskivou National Monument (USDI 1995a). The 
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Presadential Proclamation withdrew the Monument from all forms of entry, locaton, 
selection, sale, or leasing of other disposition under public laws, including but not 
limited to withdrawal from location, entry, and patent under the mening Laws 


A mineral resources study of the Sada Mountain Wilderness Study Area conducted by 
the U.S. Geological Survey concluded much of the northern portion of the WSA has a 
maderate potential for gold and silver (Pickthorn 1990). Based on this study, there is 
speculation that the area north of the WSA to the top of Soda Mountain has low to 
moderate potential tor gold and silver but development of the area ts probubited by the 
Presidential Proclamation. This study also indicated a low potential for oil and gas and 
geothermal resources. In the past, there were mining claims located im the Agate Flat 
area. These claims were primarily for agates and were held by a local gem and mineral 
club. These claims have since been abandoned and no claims were on record at the time 
of the Prewdential Proclamation of the Monument 


Authorized Uses 
Background 


Over time, the BLM has formally recognized and authorized a variety of wees within the 
boundary of the National Monument. The magnitude of the uses within the Monument 
includes an airstrip, a public school facility, a lookout, a group religious gathering, two 
communication facilities, as well as other uses. The oldest of these varied uses is the fire 
lookout located atop Soda Mowntain. This lookout was established in 1933 by the 
Oregon Department of Forestry (ODF) and is still in active status. ODF regards Soda 
Mountain as the most important lookout in their purisdictional area due to its strategic 
position serving a two state \ three county area 


Existing Authorizations 


Existing Authorizations (Valid Existing Rights) within the Cascade-Siskiyvou National 
Monument fall broadly into two main types: linear and site authorizations Water nghts 
are addressed in the Hydrology section. Examples of linear authorizations are roads, 
utility lines, and water developments such as ditches or canals. Site authorizations are 
mainly associated with the communication site which has gradually developed on Soda 
Mountain since the days of the first fire lookout more than sixty vears ago (see photos 
Appendix O). Other site authorizations include the microwave communication facility 
located on “Chestnut Mountain” just southwest of Chinquapin Mountain, the Pinehurst 
School complex, and the State Highway Department Maintenance site. Appendix P 
provides basic information on the current authorized uses (Valid Existing Rights) which 
exist in the National Monument on public lands. Lands that are under reciprocal rights- 
of-way agreements are displaved on map M and information concerning these lands ts 


mn Appendix CC 


These authorizations serve a wide range of commercial and non-commercial uses and 
interests. Some authorizations are held by private citizens for legal access to their 
persenal property withen the overall Monument area. Some are held by large 
corporations such as PacitiCorp, U.S. West, U.S. Cellular, and COBL which serve major 
markets in Oregon and Calitorma. Other authorizations are held by non-profit entities 
wf governmental agencies which serve diverse interests along the 1-5 corridor, the Green 
Springs Highway (State Hwy 66) and the greater three county area (Jackson, Klamath 
and Sishivou) located mm southern Oregon and northern California The authorizations 
range in size from a fraction of an acre to major utility lines which span hong distances 
and crows both public and private lands. The commercial interests asoctated with the 
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vanous suthonzahons represent segnefscant outlays of capital mvestment and benetri a 
wide range of end users who utilize water, electnoity and communication services. “Ul 
commercial site users pay an annual rental which is based on a national “schedule” for 
determining communication site values. These are emportant services to agnculture, 
commerce and the public sector mn this region 


Several communication site authorizations include the nght tor the Holder to sublease 
to other compatible users. Under thr arrangement, additional users operate equipment 
tor their own particular needs. This group includes a private towing company, a 
Jackson County comsertium of users, a Federal Agency, and additional commercial 
operations. All commercial users are assessed an annual «ite rental fee per the national 
schedule and are billed each calendar vear for use of the site. 


Holders of existing authorizations have a valid existing night to “operate, maintain, and 
terminate” their use, system, of facility. In many cases, this right includes use of service 
roads which provide physical access to the use, system, or facility. In the case of the 
major electrical transmission bones, this nght of access includes the use of minimum 
standard road(s) tor periodic inspection and maintenance. PacifiCorp has an ongoing 
maintenance program whereby ther facilities are monitored and maintained either on a 
scheduled basis or on an as needed basis when emergency conditions dictate (See 
“Transportation Section” for further discussion of these roads) 


Approumately seven acres of the Monument are currently leased to Pinehurst School 
located in the town of Lincoin. Pinehurst School is a community school serving K-8th 
grades, and has held a Recreation and Public Purposes (R&PP) lease for school use since 
1964. The lease was renewed in 1984 and currently includes the school building, the ball 
fields, and several other structures. The lease will be up for renewal in 2009. The BLM 
plans to continue renewing this lease as long as the original purposes for leasing the 
lands remain the same. 


Visual Resources 


The BLM Medford District Resource Management Plan (RMP) currently allocates the 
area within the Cascade-Siskiyvou National Monument into Class I, IIL, and IV. Class Il 
is allocated for the Hy ward Pramne Lake Special Recreation Management Area 
and a 1/4 mile corr her side of the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail and the 
Hyatt Lake Recreation ..re. — lass TV is allocated to the southeastern quarter within the 
Monument. The remaining area is allocated as Class Ill. Although not reflected in the 
Medford District's RMP. the land comprising the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area 
is to be managed as Class | according to BLM Washington D.C. Office Memorandum 
(No. 2000-09) This memorandum states that the viewal resources within Wildernes- 
Study Areas (WSA) are to be managed the same as federally designated Wilderness 
(Class |) until released from WSA designation 


Public Outreach/Education 


ia 


Interest in visiting and learning about the area increased in both the local and regional 
community with the proclamation of the Cascade-Siskiyvou National Monument. The 
Medford District BLM, the Ashland Visitor's Center, the Hyatt Lake Recreation Area, 
and local businesses received many requests for information on the mew Monument. In 
addition to generating interest in the area, the Monument designation caused concern 
among some local residents over potential use restrictions in this area. Residents with 
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property adjacent to Monument lands also notred BLM of increased trespawang on 
their Lands. In response to increased interest in the area, and concerns raised within the 
local community, the BLM has taken several interim steps to communicate and educate 
the pubylic about the Monument 


Interim goals for the creation and diesermuination of public outreach and education 
materials were as follows 


* Provide the public with an updated map of the area identifying roads that are 
open and suitable for public access. Many roads in the Monument pass through 
public and private land, and in most cases the BLM does not have rights for the 
public to access privately owned roads 

© Emphasize viettor awareness of and respect for the sagnuficant amount of private 
property interspersed with CSNM lands 

© Direct visitors seeking recreational opportunitk + to the Hyatt Lake Recreation 
Area and the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail, both of which are already 
established as recreation sites. Avoid establishing any new visitation trends 
prior to the development of a management plan. 

© Develop interpretive materials that identity and explain the resource values that 
the Monument is meant to protect 

e Clarify the immediate imphcations of the proclamation, as well as the direction 
of nterim management. Publicize any interom management that changes 
existing use of the area 

e Explain the need to develop a management plan for the area, and how 
interested individuals and groups can become involved im the planning process 


With these goals in mind, the BLM sent a letter and additional information to over 1,500 
people on the CSNM mailing list, created a temporary four page informational hand- 
out, updated the Monument website, and developed a full color interim brochure for 
distribution at the BLM Medford District Office, the Ashland Visitor's Center, Hyatt 
Lake Recreation Area, and at local businesses. In addition, a two page newspaper 
advertisement was published in the Ashland, Grants Pass, Klamath Falls and Medford 
newspapers providing a map and information about the newly created Cascade- 
Siskhrvou “vational Monument. 


The BLM is currently working on collaborative public outreach / education projects 
within the local community. Shortly after the Proclamation, the BLM worked with 
students in Southern Oregon University’s Environmental Education Program to develop 
sample interpretive brochures and signs for the Monument. The BLM also has a 
cooperative agreement with Friends of the Greensprings to develop an informational 
kiosk at an existing site on the Greensprings summit. In addition, the Greensprings Inn 
distributes maps and brochures for visitors to the Monument area 


Social and Economics 


Introduction: Defining the Affected Area 

The sacial and economic assessment and effects analysis was done through contact with 
community residents, discussions with organization and group representatives with 
responsibility of interest in the CSNM area, and analysis of existing information. Kevin 
Preister and Luis Ibanez, of Social Ecology Associates, talked with over 41 community 
residents, store owners, ranchers, and recreationists, and about 46 representatives of 
environmental organizations, timberland owners, industry support groups and 
representatives of federal land management agencies. Citizens most directly affected by 
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CSNM decisions are: 


© Residents that live in the immediate vicinity, 

© Individuals that make a living from public land resources, specifically grazing, 
forest resources, and recreation; 

© Recreation users; 

© Soda Mountain Wilderness Council, Friends of the Greensprings (FOG) and 
other organized interests; 

© The Jackson County Board of Commissioners 


From a social and economic standpoint, the Greensprings, Pinehurst and 1-5 summit 
areas represent the primary zones influenced by CSNM. The secondary zone of 
inJuence ts Jackson County. This section will present a rationale for this approach based 
on human geography and summarize major social and economic conditions for each 
area. Appendix M contains much of the statistical and demographic data used to 
support conclusions contained in this section 


Map 38 shows the boundaries of Social and Human Resource Areas in southwest 
Oregon and northwest California The red line shows the boundary for the Jefferson 
Social Resource Unit (SRU), an area with a common history, lifestyles and values. The 
“State of jefferson” has long been known as an area of similarity, embodied in an effort 
to secede from Oregon and California that was cut short by the attack on Pearl Harbor in 
1941. The story won a Pulitzer Prize in 1942 tor the San Francisco Chronicle (Olson 
1987). Today, there are over twenty businesses in the region sporting the name Jefferson, 
including the public radio station at Southern Oregon University. 


Human Resource Units (HRUs) are subdivisions (shown within blue line on map 38) 
that reflect the boundanes within which people conduct most work, recreation, and 
lifestyle routines, including shopping, school affiliation, and family and social ties. 
These boundaries are derived from seven cultural descriptors and by self-reporting of 
residents. The methodology is described in Kent and Preister (1999). The seven 
descriptors are 


1) Publics: Segments of the population or group of ~eople having common 
characteristics, interests, or some recognized demographic feature. 


2) Networks: A structured arrangement of individuals who support each other in 
predictable ways because of their commitment to a common purpose, their 
shared activities, or similar attitudes 


3) Settlement Patterns: Distribution of a population in a geographic area, including 
historical cycles of settlement and changing land uses 


4) Work Routines: The ways in which people earn a living, including where and 
how. The types of employment, the skills needed, the wage levels, and the 
natural resources required in the process 


5) Supporting Services: Any arrangement people use for taking care of each other, 
including the institutions serving a community and the caretaking activities of 
individuals 

6) Recreational Activities: The way in which people use their letsure time 


7) Geographic Boundaries: Any unique physical feature that defines the extent of a 
population's routine activities 
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The CSNM is located in the southeast part of the Jefferson Social Resource Unit in the 
Rogue Valley Human Resource Unit in Oregon. It does not extend east to Klamath 
County or south to Siskiyou County, California. By and large the California border in 
this area serves as the human border as well even though there are a small number of 
grazing interests that cross the California /Oregon border and there are modest 
shopping and social ties between Yreka and Ashland. Residents in the primary 
influence zone of Greensprings, Pinehurst and the 1-5 summit relate primarily to the 
Rogue Valley Human Resource Unit 


The Greensprings/Pinehurst Community 
History 


The Greensprings area is a 4,000-foot high plateau near where the Southern Cascades 
join the Siskivou Mountains. The Greensprings extends from Keene Creek Ridge in the 
southwest to Parker Mountain summit in the east. Several Native American tribes used 
the area, among them the Klamath and the Rogue, who tended to spend most of each 
year in the valleys. They also liked to camp in the natural prairies at higher elevations to 
hunt, gather seasonal resources, to meet and trade with other groups and escape the 
summer heat 


In 1846, Jesse and Lindsay Applegate opened a trail that crossed the Greensprings (Plate 
1). By the mid-1860s, people were moving in both east and west on the Applegate Trail. 
National events then influenced Southern Oregon and the Greensprings. The 1906 
Forest Homestead Act was abused by local residents and timber companies. The 
settlernent of many lands, including the Greensprings, was done in part by people paid 
by both large and small lumber companies to live on the property and make 
improvements until they obtained legal title to the lands. Settlers would turn over their 
titles to these companies. This was followed by a congressional grant of alternate 
sections of public land to the Oregon and California Railroad that was misused by the 
railroads 


Several mills were established on the Greensprings for the purpose of cutting the huge 
stands of old-growth sugar pine and fir. The first significant population growth came 
with completion of the new highway in the 1920s. Most of the residents at this time 
worked for mil’s. There was an economic downturn in the 1960s when many local mills 
closed their doors because they were unable to compete with the big lumber companies. 


The 1970s brought a change in the Greensprings population. Unable to find suitable 
work, many residents moved away, changed jobs or retired. Land is said to have gone 
from $32 per acre in the early 1960s to $500 an acre, a price that for many out-of-state 
folks was a bargain. The few that moved to the Greensprings in the 1970s went there to 
escape the big city life and to “get back to the land.” 


The present Greensprings community still shares the values and traditions of those who 
first moved there. Residents call the Greensprings, “a strong and committed 
community.” A major theme of community life seems to be interdependence through 
self-sufficiency. The caretaking aspect of this community is evident in their stories, from 
the old settlers to the newoomers. The value of knowing your neighbors and the 
commitment to respond to a call of need continue to live in these parts 


The community is also very committed to education. As in the past, the Pinehurst 
School serves as the social hub for young and old. Currently there is interest in 
expanding the school district boundary to include those residents west of Tubb Springs 
The average price of land is now around $2,000 per acre 


Current Conditions 


Map 99 shows four general socioeconomic areas for the CSNM. The Local residents, 
subdivide the Greensprings community into Areas B,C, and D. Area A, the 1-5 summit 
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is included because of its proximity to CSNM lands, while the Old Highway 99 area 
north of the Siskiyou Summit is excluded from the primary zone of influence because 
there is no direct access to BLM lands from this area. 


The 211 units in the primary zone (Table 2-34), is based on data provided by Jackson 
County Information Services. If the density of 2.94 per household from the census of 
this area is used, about 620 people reside in this area. The Greensprings community, as 
defined above, is thus estimated to contain 588 people. This estimate may be high 
because the Greensprings Directory, developed by Friends of the Greensprings (FOG), 
estimates the 1996 population at 400. Between the beginning of Buckhorn Creek Road 
west to the Klamath County line, there are 165 mailboxes. With the same density ratio, 
that would mean 485 people reside on the Greensprings assuming every household has 
a mail box. If the difference is split, a reasonable estimate of the Greensprings 
population is 537. Of this estimated number, 47 are students (at Pinehurst School, 
Ashland public schools, and a private school). 


Although some local officials have criticized the census for undercounting in Jackson 
County, the 1990 census provides further clues about the population. The data of 
Census Tract 25, Block Group | are shown in Table AM-1 in Appendix M. It 
encompasses a wide area the east of Interstate 5 from the Oregon border, through the 
Greensprings area and Dead Indian Memorial Road country, the eastern Talent and 
Phoenix areas, ending at White City and Lake Creek. The 1990 census of this area was 
1,205. 
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© Area Ais the 1-5 summit, Township 405, Range 2E, Sections 31-36; Township 
415, Range 2E, Sections 1-12 

© Area Bis the Emigrant Creek drainage, including Tyler Creek and Highway 66 
past the Greensprings summit to Lincoln, Township 405, Range 2E, Sections 1-2; 
11-14; 23-26; Township 415, Range 3E, Sections 1-12; Township 405, Range 3E, all 
sections 

© Area C is the Hyatt Lake / Howard Prairie area generally north of Highway 66, 
Township 395, Range 3E, all sections; Township 395, Range 4E 

¢ =6Area D is the Copco / Pinehurst area, Township 405, Range 4E, all sections; 
Township 415, Range 4E, all sections 


On the basis of the 1990 census, and acknowledging that only about 45 percent (537 
1205) of the people described in the Block Grant are estimated to be residents of the 
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Greensprings community, the following social and economic conditions pertain. The 
Greensprings community: 


© Has more children and fewer seniors than Jackson County or the State of 
Oregon 

e Is significantly more educated 

¢ Has significantly greater incomes and dramatically less poverty 

e Relies more on wage income, self-employment, and farm income, and less on 
social security 

* Has a much greater proportion of owner-occupied units 

© Has a much higher proportion of residents who pay more than 35% of their 
income for monthly homeowner costs 

¢ Pays significantly less for rent 

© Has about the same commuting time as others 


Two points are worth developing. First, the numbers indicate what residents say—that 
they have a vibrant community with little poverty and high degrees of self-sufficiency. 
Second, there is some evidence of a rich/ poor split. The Housing and Urban 
Development agency (HUD) considers a family under “cost burden” if 30 percent or 
more of monthly income is spent on housing. As illustrated in table AM-1 in Appendix 
M, 21 percent of homeowners spend 35 percent or more on housing indicates family 
budgets from stressed to simply inadequate. 


Table AM-2 in Appendix M shows the results of an intercensal estimate of poverty rates 
for school age youth, conducted by the Census Bureau in 1996. It estimated that 16.7 
percent of Pinehurst students were living in poverty. This finding is not consistent with 
the 1990 census or with estimates of school district officials. Of the 29 students currently 
enrolled in the Pinehurst school, only one family had a financial hardship during the 
winter of 1999 and is now doing very well. 


Table AM-1 (Appendix M) illustrates that ethnicity of the community is mostly white 
with about two percent being of Hispanic origin and other ethnic groups comprising 
less that one percent of the total population. 


The Rogue Valley Council of Governments (RVCOG) engaged in extensive community 
contact in the Greensprings area while implementing Oregon's “Rural Unincorporated 
Communities” program in 1997. This effort documented pertinent social and economic 
conditions as well as community goals. The study reported most of the soils of the area 
as “severe” in relation to absorption capability of septic systems. Higher construction 
costs, special designs, increased maintenance, and perhaps larger drain fields to 
accommodate poor soils were predicted. Whether this condition would limit future 
development was not stated. 


The RVCOG report makes clear that Greensprings residents want to maintain their rural 
way of life, and that they want modest development opportunities to be consistent with 
rural lifestyles. A preference for low densities and for small-scale and home-based 
businesses was expressed. The long-range goal of the community was for sustainable 
development which they defined as “the allowance for small amounts of growth in 
commercial and residential uses that sustain the needs of the community for housing 
and local economy while maintaining preservation of the community's rural pattern of 
dispersed developments in a forested environment” (RVCOG 1997: p35). 


Social Institutions 


A number of social institutions in the Greensprings links people within the community 
and with the “flatlanders” in the valley. The Pinehurst School with its active board and 
parent group is probably most important social institution. The school is the location for 
numerous community events. In addition, there are two churches, the Cascade 
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Christian Fellowship and the Lincoln Christian Church. The Oregon Extension of 
Houghton College contributes to the economy and to local life by bringing college 
students to the Greensprings each year. In addition, Health Emergency Access Response 
Team (HEART) was formed in 1990 to address emergency medical assistance needs. 


The Friends of the Greensprings (FOG) was formed in 1986 and has served as a 
community forum for a variety of issues since that time. It serves to educate members 
about community issues and to advocate on their behalf. It has engaged in a wide range 
of activities from flower planting to mediating issues related to open range cattle and 
timber sales. It currently has about 350 members, half of whom do not live on the 
Greensprings. 


Finally, the Soda Mountain Wilderness Council has been active for many years in 
promoting a wilderness designation for the Soda Mountain area. Although its interest 
in full preservation of the area does not have universal agreement in the community, it 


has gone to tremendous lengths to develop local and regional support. 


The census revealed occupational differences between Greensprings residents and 
Jackson County and State of Oregon. As reported in Table AM-3 (Appendix M), this 
area: 
¢ Has slightly less employment in agriculture and forestry than Jackson County 
and the State of Oregon; 
¢ Has higher rates of employment, nearly double in most cases, in construction, 
personal services, recreation services, and educational service: 
¢ Experiences a lower proportion of its workforce engaged in durable goods 
manufacturing, transportation, wholesale trade, finance / real estate, and public 
administration, which is not surprising in a rural area; 
© Like the rest of southern Oregon, relies greatly on retail trade, indicating a 
strong commuting lifestyle to the nearby urban centers; 


Newcomers tend to be affluent. Many who lived economically on the edge during the 
early part of the nineties have moved away. The elderly are the only ones who are 
financially on the edge, according to local residents. 


What was noted, in conversations with local residents, is an economy composed of: 


¢ Commuting to employment in the Rogue Valley, which seems to dominate the 
local economy; those for whom commuting is not possible talk of being “locked 
into” a low cash condition; 

¢ Unearned income through retired citizens; 
“Modem cowboys” making a living from the global economy in a variety of 
ways (a creativity consultant with international clientele, an accountant from 
southern California), 

¢ An informal economy, called by “The Handyman Economy;” by which residents 
actively exchange services, some for cash and some for trade, by which they 
survive; 

¢ Ahandful of former loggers / tree planters who otter their services to the 
community for forest management, road building or excavation; Logging 
history is still part of the culture and active interest was expressed in fostering 
higher levels of forestry work in the future, 
Numerous home occupations (RVCOG 1997); 

© Fewer ties to the land. Whereas a generation ago, primary incomes were earned 
from the land in some way, today that is no longer the case 


Many people of the Greensprings are interested in the forest stewardship and 
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management, especially in the interface. The RVCOG study reported a broad sentiment 
among residents that they are the real stewards of the forest resources in the area. As a 
corollary, they believe that corporate and government management has “pursued land 
management policies that do not protect or enhance the resource values of the area as 
effectively as the local community which is vested in the livability, esponsibility to and 
character of the area” (RVCOG 1997: p34). 


Many of these folks, as well as many of the owners whose land borders public lands, 
stated their concern about removing fuels and thinning to keep a forest healthy. In their 
opinion the BLM could do more to maintain a healthier forest at the “interface.” “We 
worry about a fire coming onto our property,” was a common statement. The summer 
ranger for the Oregon Department of Forestry lives in the community and is well- 
regarded. He has in his house a map with locations of high risk for fire. His job has 
been to work with residents around fire concerns and to increase awareness of and 
readiness for fire events. 


Many residents are very concerned with the current logging of private lands going on in 
the Greensprings. Many have reported seeing the same levels of logging on private 
lands that they witnessed on public lands in the early 1970s. One resident said the 
difference is that “now they are logging lands that are very dry--where it takes hundreds 
of years to grow trees that in other areas would take only a few years. The long term 
effects that will have in the corridor between the Cascades and the Siskiyous will be 
devastating.” 


Data for the Greensprings are not available through Oregon Department of Forestry 
except estimates of intent to cut a certain volume, nor through the timber tax receipts of 
the State Department of Revenue. Table 2-35 contains Jackson County information that 
substantiates a significant trend in timber harvest toward reliance on private lands. 


The cost of settlement in the Greensprings has made it impossible for average people to 
live there. Currently, the county has many permit fees that run in the thousands of 
dollars, from permitting septic tanks to buildings. Also there is a time limit attached to 
these permits in which work must be completed, making it difficult for those with 
limited resources to complete work without re-permitting. Many residents have said 
that it is more feasible to buy already-developed property than to start from scratch. 


Concerns about open range cattle on the Greensprings have been going on for many 
years. FOG has taken the lead in providing a voice to these issues, conducting a survey 
in 1990 that documented the widespread nature of the concerns and the costs to 
homeowners of open range cattle. Livestock districts have been formed as one method 
to deal with the problem and efforts with the Oregon State Police related to traffic risk 
have intensified in the last year. Residents say that allotments do not have good fences. 
Many residents have had to repair their fences and have experienced other costs. The 
expected BLM investment in rangeland improvements has not materialized. “There are 
a couple of bad apples out there that give everyone else in the business a bad name,” 
one person said. Others are clear about wanting to preserve the cattle culture on the 
Greensprings. “Cattle is not what it used to be,” an oldtimer said. Other residents 
pointed out how cattle “keep the fuels down.” 


Newcomer integration remains an ongoing interest and challenge on the Greensprings 
It takes about a year for newcomers in the Greensprings to feel a part of the community 
During the vear, it is helpful if they participate in the school functions and other social 
events, like the oldtimers’ picnic, a vearly event where the community gathers to cut, 
split and stack wood for the school. Many new residents are also new to rural life and 
many of them do not have snow removal equipment or fire fighting capabilities such as 
a water truck. Longer-term residents point to the cycle of people coming in and out of 
the community because they do not realize what living on the Greensprings will require 
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“It is especially hard on the men,” one woman observed, “because they don’t socialize 
as much as womer ” 


Post-designation group and individual interviews were conducted in early December 
2000 tor the BLM by social scientists from The University of Idaho (U1), College of 
Natural Resources. Residents and landowners adjacent to the Monument responded to 
open-ended questions posed by neutral facilitators regarding social and economic 
effects of CSNM designation on local communities. The purpose of these interviews 
was to identify the range of perspectives in the community related to two main 
questions: 


What have been the effects of CSNM on you and your community? 
© How do you think CSNM will affect you and your community over the next 1 to 
5 years? 


The post-designation interviews revealed that there is a wide spectrum of perspectives 
within the community regarding the current and future effects of CSNM. For specific 
details on the post-designation interviews, and a complete listing of the themes that 
emerged from the interview data refer to Appendix FF. 


One general theme that emerged from the interviews is that many community members 
currently have strong sense of uncertainty as to how the final form of the CSNM 
management plan will protect the Morument, and whether or how the management 
plan may affect private property and public land management. Many members of the 
community assume that the intent of proclamation that created CSNM will be carried 
out, but since the management plan has not yet been completed and released to the 
public, they are uncertain how. 


A second general theme focused on how the designation of CSNM has polarized the 
community. While the polarization has in some cases led to less communication 
between people with opposing views on CSNM, it also appears to have facilitated 
greater communication between groups of people with shared views. 


Potential changes to the character of the community and the local economy was another 
general theme. There is a wide range of opinion within the community regarding how 
CSNM may affect demographics, visitors, land ownership, development, extended 
families, and other aspects the community. Similarly, the community members perceive 
numerous ways in which CSNM may or may not affect the area's economy. 


Access roads was another general theme. The network of forest roads in CSNM is used 
for recreation access, and in some cases, to access private property. Some community 
members felt that recent management activities related to road access in the Monument 
had been for the good. Others were concerned that new visitors to the Monument were 
causing deteriorating road surface conditions, or using roads to trespass private 
property. Others were concerned about gating roads and restricting access to public and 
private land 


Private property rights was another general theme. Some community members felt that 
CSNM management activities could result in potential spillover effects that may alter 
property values and the freedom to use property, may increase the need for landowners 
to actively discourage trespass, and may threaten other private resources such as timber, 
water, and structures 


Another general theme focused on BLM's ability to effectively manage CSNM. Some 
people were concerned that sufficient funds and personne! would not be available to 
BLM to conduct desired monitoring, restoration, protection, and administrative 
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activities necessary to manage the Monument properly. Others were concerned that 


BLM has already implemented management changes before the Monument’ s 
management plan ts completed and made public 


This is a strong, committed community. Residents expressed high value and action 
around education, land stewardship and production, self-sufficiency, and taking care of 
each other. Newcomers are wealthier, have an active interest in land stewardship, but 
are not thought to know much about taking care of the land. There is increasingly less 
livelihood tied to the land 


A Social and Economic Profile of Jackson County 


Jackson County is considered the secondary zone of influence for purposes of social and 
economic analysis. That is because people in the Greensprings are oriented in their 
routines to Jackson County—work routines, family and social ties, schools, and so on. 

In addition, the economic costs and benefits of public land management accrue to 
Jackson County—timber receipts, agricultural spending, and recreation demand. The 
Jackson County Board of County Commissioner's representacve for natural resource 
issues has stated the interest of Jackson County in maintaining management options for 
public lands in the CSNM area, regardless of the level of timber and grazing production 
that ecological analysis indicates. 


Appendix M contains a statistical overview of the County. RVCOG has projected 
expected population in Jackson County to grow by 1.7 to 2.8 percent between 2000 and 
2020 


Th 


Table AM-4 (Appendix M) confirms what everyone now knows. The economy of 
Jackson County has been profoundly changing over the last thirty vears. The traditional 
sectors of agriculture, forestry, and wood manufacturing has been slowly but steadily 
declining, while the trades and services sectors, associated with recreation, tourism and 
retirement has been steadily increasing. From 1970 to 1998, wood manufacturing 
employment has gone from 12.3 percent to 4.8 percent, a | ss of 7.5 percent of workforce 
share. During the same time period, services have come to claim 22 percent of the 
workforce, an increase of 9.9 percent, while trade (retail) activities comprise 23.2 percent 
of the workforce, an increase of 5.5 percent 


Non-farm employment in the state increased by nearly 40 percent from 1986 to 1996 
Construction, trade and services has seen the most growth, with four elements of 
services particularly noteworthy: 1) business services (including temporary help, supply 
firms, computer software, service companies; 2) engineering and management firms; 3) 
social services; and 4) health care. Most of the government growth has occurred at the 
local level, while federal jobs have declined, especially with natural resource 
management agencies (Anderson 1998: 22) 


All net employment growth in Jackson and Josephine Counties in the last decade has 
been in non-manutacturing. Of these nearly 22,000 jobs, three-fourths of thern have 
been in wholesale and retail trade and services. Spurred by population growth, such 
employment increased from 19,000 in 1987 to almost 25,000 in 1997, associated with new 
outlets opening in the area— Target, Costco, Wal-Mart, Fred Mever, and Montgomery 
Ward, to name just a few (Anderson 1998: 25) 


Oregon Economic Development (OED) progects 19,000 net mew jobs in the Rogue Valley 


by the vear 2006. Nearly 50 percent are projected to occur in professional and technical 
occupations and service jobs (teachers, education workers [+ 1,440], health care 
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specialists and technicians [+ 1,050], social workers and social service technicians | +600)). 
Service workers include food and beverage preparation and service occupations 
(+2200), and personal service workers (+540), the largest group of which will be social 
service aides and childcare workers (because of day care and assisted living demands) 
Almost 20 percent of new jobs are expected to be in production, construction and related 
occupations, with smaller job growth in clerical and sales workers. Agriculture, forestry 
and related jobs will experience the least job growth—timber cutters, loggers and other 
kinds of forestry employment will decline by another 20 percent, while the rest of 
agriculture and forestry occupations are expected to increase by 330 net mew jobs (19°5). 
Gardeners, groundskeepers, farm workers, and forest comservation workers (forestry 
aides and tree planters) are expected to gain the most new jobs (Anderson 1998: 32-33). 


The Oregon Employment Department conducted a study of people who moved to 
southern Oregon in 1997. The major reasons they gave for doing so were: 1) to be with 
family and friends; 2) quality of life; and, 3) retirement. In contrast, for the state of 
Oregon as a whole, the third reason was to look for a job (Anderson 2000: 4). 


The composition of personal income has also shifted in southern Oregon. The Oregon 
Employment Department's latest regional economic profile shows a continuation of a 
trend toward less personal income through wages and more personal income 
“dividends, interest, and rent” and through a higher rate of transter payments. Net 
earnings for the two-county region dropped from 72 percent of personal income to 55 
percent between 1967 and 1997. Correspondingly, dividends, interest and rent climbed 
to 23 percent of personal income, while transfer payments rose to 22 percent. Transfer 
benefits. The growth in transfer payments indicates the strength of the retirement 
presence in southern Oregon. The decline in the proportion of earnings reflects the loss 
of higher paying jobs in heavy industry (Anderson 2000). 


Sr a of Key Economic Sectors Potentially Affected by 


The relevance of this summary for CSNM decisions is that southern Oregon in the 
future will be increasingly comprised of individuals with disposable income, higher 
education, and environmental values who will create recreation demand on public 
lands 


Timber 


Four areas of activity fall under this category: traditional timber harvest, small diameter 
timber, restoration forestry and special forest products 


Timber will continue to be an important economic activity but will not be a significant 
source of new jobs or higher incomes. Value-added and secondary wood products 
manufacturing can be an important component of the economy but is unlikely to replace 
the timber industry in jobs and income produced (ECONorthwest 1999) 


The causes of decline in forest-based employment in southern Oregon have been much 
debated over the last few years. Many people have felt that environmental activiem has 
been the cause, and they point to the «potted ow! injunction of 1999 as evidence of a 
dramatic decline in the availability of federal timber supply. Indeed, the amount of 
harvested board feet in the Siskiyou and Rogue National Forests, as well as the Medford 
District of the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) has never returned to the levels of 
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the 1980s. However, other observers have pointed to another cause of employment 
decline in the lumber and wood sectors—industry restructuring. For example, by 1986 
timber production had returned to prior rates from the recession of the early 1980s, but 
timber employment in that vear for josephine County was only 81 percent recovered 

By 1993, Josephine County had only 54 percent of the timber employment that it did in 
1978 (Reid and Flagg 1995: 29). In short, a wariety of supply and demand factors is likely 
to limit the lumber and wouds products sector in the future 


In practice, this means that timber sales emerging from federal agencies will be at 
reduced lewel than in years past, will include greater quantities of small diarmeter 
maternal, and will continue to be purchased by the remaining mills in the region 


Statistics confirm what Greensprings residents and others have said—private lands are 
accounting for more and more of annual timber harvest. Table 2-35 below shows a 
general downward trend in the amount of timber harvested in Jackson County over the 
last several vears. It also shows a trend toward greater reliance on private land cutting 
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Because of wildfire suppression and timber harvesting policies of the last few decades, 
southern Oregon forests have become dominated by highly dense stands of small 
diameter trees. To increase production levels and to promote forest health generally, 
land management agencies have been very mnterested in harvesting «mall diameter 
material, A number of pilot projects are underway in small diameter contracting and 
harvesting on the region. This management attention is giving rise to an increasingly 
visible secondary woods products industry 


Secondary wood processing creates specialty products with lews volume of «mallet 
diameter wood. These include millwork, dimension lumber, wood containers 
pretabricated housing and miscellaneous products (SIC 243). Products created in 
jackson County include pole furniture, fencing, wooden gift bowes, carved art forms 
lamps, tables, and other products 


In Jackson County for the production of secondary wood products (SIC 243, excluding 


plywood veneer, 244-249), total payroll increased from $25,325,984 to $41,858,448 
between 1985 and 199), an increase of 74 percent. The number of workers during this 
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time period increased from 1,389 to 1,425, an increase of 31 percent. The average payroll 
for this sector in 1993 was $24,032, the same as a high technology job. The average 
yearly salary for lumber and wood manufacturing in 1993 was $28,210 (Reid and Flagg 
1995: Appendix D). Hence, secondary wood products manufacturing ts holding its own 
in Jackson County and is expanding in importance. 


A “restoration forestry” is emerging in southern Oregon Fueled by federal efforts to 
retrain timber workers, and by state and federal efforts to restore salmon runs, the local 
pulling, and erosion control activities on both private and public Lands. A number of 
individuals and at least one firm, Small Woodland Services, make thet livelihood from 
contracting for restoration services from individuals and natural resource agencies. 


Finally, special forest products have received much attention in recent years because of 
the high incomes their harvest can generate, as well as the social conflicts generated 
with large numbers of people, some of different ethnic backgrounds. engaged in 
harvesting. Cedar boughs, ferns, mushrooms, medicinal plants and firewood are among 
the many non-tember species harvested in the woods. Local merchants reported 
increased spending by workers during harvest penods. Mushrooms are a significant 
source of holiday income for a large number of local families. Organizing efforts have 
been undertaken to educate the workers about environmentally sate harvest methods, 
identification and marketing. Local discussion about creating a storage facility, or of 
organizing harvesters into a guild-like structure, have failed to materialize, and special 
forest products gathering continues to be an individual and family activity. 


Agriculture 





ECONorthwest reported that both the number of farms and the acreage in farms have 
declined in the region, while farm jobs have increased slightly due to value-added 
activities. Citing census data for agriculture, they noted that agriculture is claiming a 
lower percentage of overall employment over time (Niemi and others 1999: 15). 


Between 1992 and 1997, Oregon farms increased in number and decreased in size. The 
number of farms now is 34,030, and the average farm size is 513 acres. Oregon farming 
is tremendously diverse, third in the nation after California and Florida in the range of 
its production. Farms in Western Oregon tend to be much smaller than the average and 
more intensive in use The Agricultural Census also changed the definition of a farm 
which may have caused the number to increase as well, Christmas tree, pleasure horse, 
and hybrid / poplar operations are now considered to constitute a “farm.” 


Small farmers in Oregon overwhelmingly have other jobs and most operations do not 
make much money About 62 percent of farms earn lews than $10,000 yearly. Almost all 
farming in Oregon is family owned (Oregon State University Extension Service prews 
release, May 5, 1999) 


On the Greeneprings, cattle grazing is the primary agricw!' .:al activity. Indeed, cattle 
and sheep grazing was the means of settlement of this area, providing livelihood for 
some families tor many decades, but leading to overgrazing in some areas The Taylor 
Grazing Act of 1934 and subsequent efforts have improved range conditions to a degree, 
although concerns about the effects of grazing remain high for both residents and 
environmentalists. The number of cattle permitted on public lands in the CSNM area 
Las declined significantly during the last several years The Livestack Grazing section 
of this report surmmarizes these changes, current rangeland conditions, and the present 
number of people dependent on grazing allotments 


In both the regian and the nation, the cattle industry has fallen on hard times during the 
last «everal years Table AM-5 shows that total cattle numbers on lackson County have 
staved relatively constant but the value of the endustry has reen substantially 
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contributing nearly $4 million to the economy in 1996. In 1994, cattle and calwes 
comtributed $4 4 mulhon to the lackson County economy (Economac Information Offiwe. 
Oregon State University, lanuary 26, 1999) 


Cattlemen could be affected by decisions made in the CSNM because they have private 
business interest dependant on public lands. Poor market conditions over several years. 
lack of investment in public land allotments, declining animal unit months (AUMs) on 
public lands, and the lack of young people in the business point to a stressed industry 


Oregon State University does “enterprise budgets” for typical agricultural operations mm 
the state Certain assumptions are made about herd size, pregnancy rate, and mortality, 


as well as about expenses and mmoomes given current market conditions. While they 
have conducted no enterprise budgets tor Jackson County cow calf operatoms, their 
emterprise budgets for other areas of Oregon show a dismal financial picture. For a 30 
cow / calf operation in the high desert area of Oregon in 1997, they projected an overall 
lows of $12,958 and a per cow lows of $259, despite a grow: revenue of $18,162. For a 210 
cow | calf operation on irrigated pasture in the Klamath Basin, they projected a net lows 
te the operation of $4,269 in 1996, and a per cow lows of $163, despite a gross revenue of 
$72..370 (EM 8653 and EM 8477, respectively, Oregon State University Extension Service, 
http: | /osu.orst.edu / Dept / Econinto /ent_budget/). The latter example assures an 
ALM cost of $7, while a BLM AUM on the Greeneprings costs $1.44. Although this vear 
has witnessed a rise in prices after a six sear low, no one expects dramatic changes in 
the near term 


Recreation and Tourism 


Dean Runyan and Associates, in calculating the economic effects of towriem for the 
Oregon Towrtem Commission, determined that Jackson County ranked 9 in the state for 
travel expenditures, although the county is 6° in population. They found that Jackson 
Cownty travel spending grew 3.6". annually between 1991 and 1997, and 4.7. from 1996 
to 1997. Travel expenditures were valued at $204.7 million in 1997 mm Jackson County 


A 1995 study of outdoor recreation im Oregon showed that motorized recreationists (off- 
highway plus pleasure driving) spend on average $23.89 day, compared to $10.04 for 
nen-motonzed, dispersed users (johrean and Rasker 1995) The Motorcycle Industry 
Council reported that sale of writs was 453,000 in 1990 and 488,000 in 1993. Of this 
figure, off-highway motorcycles and all terrain vehicles (ATVs) accounted for 34 percent 
of sales, reaching $1.5 billion. In Oregon, motorcycles nurmbered 98,000 in 1997, of which 
52.700 were on highway, 11,000 were dual «port (on and off highway), and 32,500 off 
highway. This means that 3.1 percent of the population in Oregon are motorcycle users 
(From a presentation by Terry Eocles, Oregon State Parks, to Johns Peak Recreation 
Committee, City of Jacksonville, Oregon) 


The International Snow motile Manutacturers Assocation reported 181 000 sales on 1994 
and 258,000 in 1998, an increase of 43 percent (Press release, 7/22 98; www 

snow motile org) The Oregon State Snowmatbiler Association conducted a survey in 
1994 of therr WOOO members. They recerved 310 surveys back that showed «pending 
patterns as follows 


Snow motiles, $32.99 000 (per capita, $10,448), Trailers, $500,000 (per capita, $1,613), Tow 
vehicles, $3,000,000 (per capita, 99.677), Motels, $62,000 (per capita, $200), Food, $92,000 
(per capita, $297) Clothes, $40,400 (per capita, $195) 


Recreatonmts, shopkeepers and agency people intervtewed for the report stated a 
commen perception that most outdoor recreation on pulvlic Lands on Jackson County 
represents local use It rs powwitle that more out-of-area vistors could be attracted to 
outdoor recreation opportunities en facksen Cownty Data from facksen County parks 
showed that C alitorman uv of the Howard Praine campgrounds has ranged trom 5 to 
14 percent over the vears but i generally moreasng 
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The California State Department of Parks and Recreation commissioned a study in 1993 
of the economic impacts of Off-Highway Vehicle use in the state. It found a tamily- 
enemted sport that generated $3 bilhan tor the economy, with sagnificant contributions 
to rural areas. The average spending per household, not mchuding vehicle purchases, 
averaged $3,516 per year 


BLM for years has assumed a 2 percent rate of growth im recreation demand in the 
CSNM area Although no documentation of use rates has been undertaken, the figure 
sects appropriate A number of outdoor enthuuasts have ported out that thes ares 
does not have the spectacular scenic beauty of other areas, but a number of other 
teatures do make rt an attracthon 


© Its known as a local area Conversations with outdoor stores and with hikers 
‘ reveal that the area is known as a local area. In the same way that the trades and 
services economy ts fueled by a combination of a growing lacal population and 
by visitors, demand for recreation opportunities in the CSNM areas will grow as 
well 


© It ts accessible for day ases from the touriem market of Ashland With a half- 
rmilhon vietters coming to Ashland to se the Shakespeare Festival alone, a good 
number of people take the terme to explore local surrowndings Outdoor stores in 
Ashland stated that they often direct day hikers and aght-seers to the Pilot Rack 
~ and Greensprings areas 


© = Its bologecal diversity i an attraction for students, acadermcians, and forest 
lovers from other regions in the Mhinots Valley, brologecal and geo-physical 
resources have begun to be a towrtst draw in ther own right (Pretster 1999), and 
some local residents beliewe a similar attraction cowld eccur in the CSNM area, 


especially with national desegnation 


© The Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail, and related opportunities to create 
regional benks for equestnan, snowmatule and other uses encourage recreational 
uses of the area 


A number of endividuals and businesses depend directly or indirectly on the natural 
ammenities provided by BLM lands in the CSNM. Callahan's Restaurant and Lodge, 
Buckhorn Springs Resort, the Greeneprings Ina and Lodge, Pinehurst lan, Houghtan 
College, and a tairly large artist community use the CSNM lands for their livelihood 
The Bow-R Ranch is creating a destination resort. The reserts at Hyatt and Howard 
Prairie Lakes, and Campers Cove, depend directly of indirectly on natural resource 
arrre rhe tes 


Other Sectors 

Appendin \ summarizes two other sectors, medical services and the © macem 

cow bes (global etrepreneurs), whe are becoming a significant economic engine én 
rural areas of the LS West 


A Summary of Social and Economic Trends 


Like other parts of the region. a trades and services ecomomy has hecome dernmnant over 
the traditional sectors of tember, mineng, and agnoulture These secters tend to pay lew 
than traditional sectors ond help creace tarmhes dependent on multiple moore strearns 
Althowgh a trades and services eoumernn: expecially one assacated with towrmemn and 
recreation, pays low wages, this tendency ts mitigated by the presence of retirement 
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services, and particularly of medical scrvices m jackson County. Some sacial problems, 
such as latch key children and the need for youth outlets, can be created by a trades and 
services econom A trades and senices economy favors high bevels of educaton and 
quality of hte ameruties, especially natural environment amenities 


Wage uacome as a percentage of total mmcome generated in the valley has been declining 
Conversely, transter mmoome avsaciated with pensions, social security, and retirement 
benefits, as a percentage of total moome on the valley, has been increasing as a function 


of the ncreased presence of older people on the population 


The number of people drawing economic livelihood trom the global economy through 
computer modems, package delivery services and airports is high These «called 
“madem cowboys” of “lone eagles” are making serous, although unmeasured, 
contributions to the economy. These people live where they wish and rank quality of 
life comaderations as highly emportant mn choosing a place to live 


In the Greeneprings area, there is now a more diverse mix of occupations than in prior 
generations Some forestry workers remain, but commuters, professional people, self- 
employed cottage industry owners and retirees now have a presence as well 


Conclusions 
The Greensprings community has an avid interest in participating with BLM in 


developing management strategies tor public lands near them. Community members 
have an enterest on createng of sustarwng livelihoods for their tamihes derived from 
public land management. Their history is steeped in forest work and they believe that 
their stew ardshup ethic can create ecological sowndness while re-creating a Labor force 
capable of restoration forestry 


The profownd social and economic shifts that have been expenenced in southern Oregon 
during the last thirty vears will affect the management of public lands. The emerging 
population rs more numerous, older, more educated, and has more lersure time and 
disposable mmoome Preservation interests are likely to intensity because they are 
demographically generated by the settlement of ex-urbanites into the «mall towns of 
southern Oregon 


Recreation demand ts likely gong to increase across a wide variety of recreation 
opportunities —off-highway vehicle use, equestrian, hiking, driving tours, 
snowmobiling, as well as more “specialty niches” in the future, such as special tours of 
group events Recreation demand will be driven from old as well as young, and by 
specialized populations such as handicapped persons 


New comers have strong environmental values but are not well-acquamted wrth 
southern Oregon ecology Local communities have had varying success in educating 
newcomers in how to take care of the land. In the Greensprings area, absorption and 
education of newoomers has been postive, although economies are driving continued 
loggrng of private lands Demands for diverse educational opportunities related to 
forest management well grow 


The polar powtions in regard to CSNM decisions are presery ation of production Each 
powtian has articulate representatives Many Greensprings readents and recreation 
enthusiasts beheve that national designation of the area will create an attraction that will 
bring further recreational users ente the area They beheve that designation on a map 
will create 4 destination area of the CSNM area. For many this ts positive and represents 
heelhood opportunities, while for others, mmocreased recreation use should not be 
promoted (ie. Sada Mowntarn Wilderness Council) Production-onented people, on the 
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other hand. iske timber compares and ranchers, are worned about foreclosing ophons 
both for their short-term interests and for the longer term interests of somety. The 
think keeping options open is important for future flexibility. The Jackson County 
Commussoner representing natural resource issues has also voiced concerns that 
management options are kept open--ecological integrity can be sustained and «till derive 
some bevel of human benefit 
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This Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) addresses possible management 
direction that wili be used to prepare the Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument 
(CSNM) Resource Management Plan. Four CSNM management alternatives, including 
a “No Action” alternative, are described in this chapter. The “No Action” Alternative, 
Alternative A, will essentially serve as a baseline for most resource and land use 
allocations. The “No Action” Alternative will allow the reader to compare various 
strategies for future management. It will not be a “no monument de«irr ation 
alternative, and it does not provide or create opportunities for enhe ncemen' of the 
Monument values beyond the immediate protective measures of the p>. ') nation. The 
“Action” Alternatives B, C and D describe various ways activities would ve managed in 
the CSNM. Eac! alternative has a different emphasis, primarily defined in terms of the 
types of management necessary to meet the primary goal of protecting, maintaining, 
restoring or enhancing relevant and important ecological, biological, geological, and 
archaeological objects. 


Designated Areas and Zones 


Areas and zones were designated within the CSNM that will be used to identify and / or 
focus specific management activities. The Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area 
(WSA), the Scotch Creek Research Natural Area (RNA) and the Oregon Gulch Research 
Natural Area were designated prior to the creation of the CSNM and would be managed 
under specific directions based on the ecological and biological values with their 
boundaries. Two “Emphasis Areas” are identified that focuses on the management of 
plant communities to achieve ecological goals. Plant communities outside of the WSA 
and the RNAs are grouped into the Diversity Emphasis Area or the Old-Growth 
Emphasis Area (map 41). The grass, shrub, woodland and wet meadow plant 
communities are placed into the Diversity Emphasis Area. Coniferous forest plant 
communities are placed in the Old-Growth Emphasis Area. These “Emphasis Areas” are 
further identified below. The designated areas within the CSNM are: 


1) Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) .. 6,447 acres 
2) Scotch Creek Research Natural Area (RNAs) 1,800 acres 
3) Oregon Gulch Research Natural Area ... 1056 acres 
4) Diversity Emphasis Area (DEA) 19,741 acres 
5) Old-Growth Emphasis Area (OGEA) 23,903 acres 

CSNM Total 52,947 acres 


The CSNM has been divided into two management zones that are used when describing 
proposed management activities that are not necessarily related to vegetation 
management such as recreational activities, visitor facilities and visual resource 
management. An east-west onented line separates the North Zone from the South Zone 
This line divides the Upper Emigrant Creek, Keene Creek, Middle Jenny Creek 
subwatersheds (North Zone) from the Upper Cottonwood Creek, Scotch Creek Camp 
Creek and Lower Jenny Creek subwatersheds (South Zone). These zones will be 
referred to during the identification of proposed management activities. See map 42 for 
the location of these management zones on the landscape. In addition, primary 
recreation use zones were identified and will be referred to throughout the document 
designating areas of high visitor use (see map 42) 


Wilderness Study Area 


The Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) consists of the headwaters of the 
Dutch Oven Creek, Camp Creek and Salt Creek subwatersheds. The boundary of the 
WSA is the same as originally identified, however, technical advances in mapping have 
recalculated the area within the original boundary. Although the original wilderness 
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inventory identified 5,867 acres, technical advances in mapping now put the WSA area 
within the original wilde:mess inventory boundary at approximately 6,447 acres. The 
Soda Mountain WSA was recommended for wilderness designation by the Secretary of 
the Interior in 1991. The President, in turn. recommended it for wilderness designation 
to the Congress in 1991. To date no Congressional action has been taken on these 
recommendations, therefore, the area is managed under the BLM'’s Interim Management 
Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Remew, H-8550-1(USDI 1995d) which outlines what 
must be done to insure that the Area's suitability for wilderness designation is not 
impaired by proposed activities. Until Congress acts on the President's 
recommendation for the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area, it is to be managed 
under the Interim Management Policy For Lands Under Wilderness Review and all 
management implications will be common to all alternatives. As the Soda Mountain 
Wilderness Study Area is managed according to the Interim Management Policy (IMP), 
management of this area will not be analyzed any further in this document. 


Research Natural Areas 


RNAs include the Scotch Creek RNA and the Oregon Gulch RNA. These RNAs were 
originally designated in the BLM Medford District's RMP (USDI 1995a) and will 
continued to be recognized within the CSNM as a result of the Memorandum of 
Understanding between the BLM and The Nature Conservancy (Appendix R). The 
Scotch Creek RNA consist of 1,800 acres adjacent to the west side of the WSA in the 
lower reaches of Scotch Creek in Oregon (map 2). The Oregon Gulch RNA encompasses 
approximately 1,056 acres and is located in the southeastern portion of the CSNM (map 
2). Each RNA has its own unique values that address a vegetation cell in the Oregon 
Natural Heritage Program. The management of each RNA is common to all alternatives 
as a specific management plan based on the criteria of the Oregon Natural Heritage 
Program is in Appendix DD and EE. 


Diversity Emphasis Area 


The Diversity Emphasis Area (DEA) is the land in the CSNM that consists of hardwood, 
shrub and grass plant communities. There are an estimated 19,741 acres of federal land 
in the Diversity Emphasis Area with the majority located south of Soda Mountain (map 
4)) 


Unlike conifer communities, grasslands, shrublands, and most woodland plant 
communities are characterized by large changes in species abundance over relatively 
short periods of time. This is because many plant species have short life spans, and are 
dependent on fire and insects for reproduction. Various herbaceous species thrive for 
only a few vears before conditions change enough to prevent growth. Shrub species 
may become decadent a’ter a few decades, and need to be renewed through activation 
of their seedbank by fire. Furthermore, many hardwood species are dependent on fire 
for creating conditions favoring their persistence on the landscape. This condition is 
best described in terms of fuel-loading. Presently, fire suppression has led to high fuel 
conditions conducive to intense fires with the potential to kill above-ground parts, as 
well as latent, below-ground buds 


Management within the DEA will strive to maintain and facilitate ecosystem processes 
(succession, fire) and ecosystem functioning (nutrient cycling, hydrological cycle) to 
maintain the patterns of vegetation that sustain the wide range of individual species, 
habitats, and communities that contribute to local and regional diversity. An emphasis 
will be placed on maintaining and restoring elements of biological interest mentioned 
within the Presidential Proclamation tor the Cascade-Siskivou National Monument 
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In practical terms, this means recognizing how the landscape has been altered since the 
settlement of Euro-Americans approximately 150 years ago and using management 
tools to recreate or maintain the range of plant communities and conditions relating to 
historic processes. Management will most closely approximate historical processes and 
the manner in which they interacted with the physical landscape. This will require the 
use of landscape-level surveys and strategy to create a spatial temporal management 
plan meeting both stand and landscape-level objectives. Pilot studies will be employed 
to ensure management actions achieve desired outcomes before implementing 
treatments on a larger scale 


A generalized “desired future condition” incorporates a reduction of fuel-loading over 
the landscape, while also creating a range of conditions within the plant communities 
(relating to plant life-form composition and fuels) across the landscape of the DEA. This 
strategy is aimed at maintaining shorter-lived and fire-mediated plant species on the 
landscape as part of the process of managing to maintain plant species, plant 
communities, as well as, the range of plant and wildlite habitats within the Monument 
Reducing and / or eliminating noxious weeds is an critical management component that 
is a high priority common to all alternatives 


Old-Growth Emphasis Area 


The Old-Growth Emphasis Area (OGEA) consists of approximately 23,903 acres of land 
within the CSNM which is presently late-successional habitat and old-growth (LSOG) 
coniferous forest or capable of becoming late-successional and old-growth forest (map 
41). Before the establishment of the CSNM, most of the Old-Growth Emphasis Area was 
identified as the Jenny Creek Late-Successional Reserve (LSR). The former Jenny Creek 
LSR provided a key link between other LSRs in the Cascade and Klamath Mountains 
(map 52). As a result of this link, and the Proclamation reference to protection and 
enhancement of old-growth, it is clear that CSNM lands capable of producing late- 
successional habitat and old-growth forest should be managed for that purpose 


The main goal of LSR management is to maintain, protect, and restore conditions of late- 
successional and old-growth forest ecosystems in the maximum amounts sustainable 
through time to promote habitat for late-successional and old-growth associated species 
Inherent in meeting this goal is the contribution towards recovery of listed and sensitive 
species associated with late-successional habitat and old-growth forest. The overriding 
goal for the Old-Growth Emphasis Area would not change from those of the LSR 
Management activities aimed at meeting this goal would not conflict with language set 
forth in the Proclamation of the Monument and CSNM objects would be protected 


The proposed alternatives for management of the Old-Growth Emphasis Area consider 
various objectives for accomplishing the goal of maintaining, protecting anc restoring 
late-successional and old-growth forest eocosytems. Alternatives differ based on the 
intensity of managing specific habitat types and, therefore, the amount of time it will 
take to accomplish the goal 
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Proposed Alternatives 


Proposed alternatives and management direction in this plan pertains only to BLM- 
administered land within the CSNM boundary (map 1). Management of non-tederal 
land within or adjacent to the CSNM boundary will not be addressed in this document 
Private land identified tor possible future acquisition into the Monument would occur 
with voluntary participants only, and be conducted in accordance with existing laws 
and regulation pertaining to federal land ewchanges and acqutsition of non-tederal 
property. The criteria for the prioritization of land acquisition is listed in Appendix KK 


The alternatives vary in many aspects, but some procedures and actions would be the 
same in all of the alternatives. Rather than repeat the similar aspects in each alternative 
description, activities that are the same in all alternatives are summarized in the 
“Management Common to All Action Alternatives” section found at the end of this 
chapter Management for the following issues would be the same regardless of the 
action alternative (Alternative B-D) selected 


¢ Management of Aquatic Habitat 

© Management of Noxious Weeds 

© Management of the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area 
© Management of Research Natural Areas 

© Management of Wildfire Suppression Activities 

© Management of Air Quality 

© Management of Archeological Sites 

© Management of Special Use Activities 

© Management of Hyatt Lake Recreation Comples 

© Management of Snags and Coarse Woody Debris 

® Management of Fish and Wildlife by the State of Oregon 
® Management of the Pacific Crest Trail 

¢ Management of Special Status Plants and Animals 

© Management of Visual Resources 

© Management of Off-Highway Vehicle 

© Management of Livestock Grazing 

® Vanagement of Visitor Facilities 


Rationale for the Preferred Alternative 


The process of developing alternatives and selecting the preterred alternative required 
consideration of various approaches in order to implement Proclamation direction, 
Federal Land and Policy Management Act (FLI’'MA), and other applicable mandates, as 
well as the various objectives. In identitving the preferred alternative, the CONM 
Planning Team determined that Alternative C most effectively accomplishes the overall 
objective of maintaining, protecting, restoring or enhancing the CSNM resources and 
objects, best addresses the diverse community and stakeholder concerns im a tair and 
equitable manner, and provides the most workable framework for tuture management 
of the CSNM_ Although parts of the other alternatives would adequately meet the goal 
tor CSNM. the team felt that Alternative C provides the best foundation on which to 
build the plan 


The planning team reoognizes that the selection of the preterred alternative resulted 
trom qualitative judgement, and that those who are mnterested in the future management 
of the CSNM will have different perspectives on the meucs addressed in this document 

\ segnificant purpose of this process ts to taciltat prutyin dialoeue on those mses The 


information from the public dialogue will be considered in the tormulation of the final 
CSNM Proposed Resource Management Plan ETS 
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ALTERNATIVE A -— No Action Alternative 


The No Action Alternative describes the current management situation whach ts 
essentially the BLM Medtord District Resource Management Plan guidance combined 
with the additional non-discretionary specific direction of the Presidential Proclamation 
The No Action Alternative does not provide or create opportunities tor enhancement of 
the monument values beyond the immediate protective measures of the Proclamation 
It allows the reader to compare the current interim management with various strategies 
tor future management (Alternatives B,C and D). This alternative will serve as a 
baseline for most resource and land use allocations 


Vegetation Management 


Although the RMP provides tor activities to maimtain and enhance vegetation, interim 
management direction deterred activities pending the completion of the CONM 
management plan. The exception to the deferred management is the control of noxious 
weeds. Plant community data collection and monitoring of existing sites cuntinues 
Thirteen exclosures have been constructed as part of a study to determine the impacts of 
grazing on the objects of biological interest in the CSNM. The complete study plan, 
Dratt Study of Livestock Impacts on the Objects of biological Interest in the Cascade- 
Siskivou National Monument (USDI 2001), was released in April of 2001 


Special Forest Products 


During interim management, except for administrative purposes and traditional native 
American gathering, all collection and / or harvesting of Special Forest Products has been 
deterred pending the completion of the CONM Resource Management Plan. Under the 
Medtord District RMP. special forest products would be managed tor production and 
sale when demand is present and where actions are consistent with primary objectives 
tor the Land use allocation. Permits for various commodities, + ach as mushrooms or 
tirewood, would be issued for personal use. Principles of ecosystem management are to 
be used to guide the management and harvest of special forest products 


Management of the Transportation System 


Linder this No Action Alternative, the transportation system would be managed in 
accordance with the Medford District RMP while implementing specific direction of the 
CSNM proclamation. The Medford District RMP objectives are to develop and maintain 
4 transportation system that serves the needs of the users in an environmentally sound 
manner. Problems associated with high road density would be corrected by 
emphasizing the reduction of roads where those problems occur (RMP pg 84) 
Management directions from the RMP that pertain to the CSNM under the No Action 


Alternative mclude 


All motorized vehicles are restricted to designated roads 

The attainment of the Aquatic Conservation Strategy (pg.22, RMP) 

Avoid surtace disturbance within special areas and special habitats 

Viinimize new road construction in areas with tragile soils (pyroclastic) 
Statulize existing roads w here they contribute to seenifecant adverse aftects on 


~«uls water and fisheries 
© Construct roads in the LSR (now referred to as Old-Crowth Emphasis Area) if 
potential benefits of silviculture, salvage, and other activities ewoeed the cost of 
habitat impairment 
Reduce exmteng road mileage withen kev watersheds 
hollow host management practices (in Appendimn D of RMP). to mitigate adverse 
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eftects on soils, water, fish, and riparian habitat during road construction and 
mamtenance 

© Determine necessity of road systems to meet metial wildfire suppression 
obyectives prot to any prepared closure of modification 


These are the main directives in the RMP that pertain to the transportation system, for 
all of the management directives refer to the RMP (pages 8 through 88). Since the 
implementation of the RMP (1995), approximately 77 miles of roads have been 
temporaniy closed 


The Best Management Practices for roads pertaining to this area include 
© Use seasonal restrictions on all unsurtaced roads 
© Surface inadequately surtaced roads that are to be left open to traffic during wet 
weather 


The following mntenm management practices were implemented after the establishment 
of the CSNM and are in accordance with the Proclamation or protective measures taken 
to maintain the integrity of the landscape while the resource management plan is being 
developed. The emergency closure of these roads were published in the Federal Regrster 
(Volume 65, Number 171) on September 1, 2000 


© Closed Schoheim road (41-2E-10.1), except between the southwest section line of 
T.405_R.4E_Sec.4 and the Copco road where it provides access to private 
property 

© Closed Randoore Pass Road (40-4E-19.2) past the junction with road 40-4E-31.0 

© Closed Skookum Creek road (40-2E-28 and 40-3E-27.2) past the junction with 
road 40-3E-27.1 

© Closed road 41-2E-3.0 past the point where it crosses the Pacific Crest National 
Soemc Trail 

© Closed road 41-3£-9.0 past the barricade in T4115. R.2 E. 
Section 9 SWI 4NWI1 4 

© Closed Lone Pine Ridge Road (40-3E-31) past the block in T405, RIE Section 31 

© Closed an un-numbered road which crosses the Oregon-C alifornia border at the 
section line between sections 7 and 18, T41S., R.4E 

© Closed an wn-numbered road which crosses the Oregon-C alitornia border at the 
south section line of Section 13, 1.418. RE 


Mechanized Recreation 


All motorized and mechanized vehicles are prohibited off designated roads (refer to 
transportation systems and map 0 for roads designated for use) Under interim 
management, snow mabiles are allowed on roads in the designated areas listed on map 
33. Prior to the Proclamation cross country travel by snowmobiles was permitted when 
the snow depth was greater that 12 inches. The use of mowntain bicvcles are restricted 
to roads designated open to public access (Mate 1) 


Non-Mechanized Recreation 


Non-mechanized recreation imcluding hiking, backpacking, camping, rock climbeng. 
hang gliding, para-sailing, and picnicking is unrestricted across the CSNM. These 
activities in the RNAs must not intertere with the protection and maintenance of the key 
characteristics of these areas. The Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail is the only officially 
dessgated hiking trail withen the CSNM 
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Recreational Animal Stock Use 


Recreahonal anemal stack use » allowed throughout the Monument but must not 
imtertere with protection and maimtenance of key resource characteristics in the RNAs 
“o commeraal recreational aremal stack use would be authorized pending the 

com pletion of the CSONM management plan 


Visitor Facilities 


Viettor tactlities currently used for the CSNM are the BLM Medtord District Office and 
the Hyatt Lake Recreational Complex. The BLM office in Medtord supplies maps and 
brachures and visitors can talk to monument staff about specific ;>ints of interest 
Maps and brochures are available at the Hyatt Lake Recreational Complex. The State of 
Oregon's Viettor Center, located in Ashland, also serves as a site where maps and 
brochures about the CSNM are disseminated. Current guidance on visitor use include 
© No parking off of roads except at dewsgnated sites 
© New parking trailhead tacilities allowed only as needed for resource protection 
© New toilet tacthties would be furnished as needed for resource protection 
e 6Contenue use and maintenance of existing sagms interpretive sites for protection 
of Monument otjects and to provide travel mmformation 
°* New mvterpretive sites could be developed comestent with the protection of 
Vienument otvects 
© New signs would be installed only for the protection of CSNM otyects and 
pulls satety 


Management of Linear Rights-of-Way and Communication Sites 


The Proclamation establishing the Monument states: “The establishment of this 
monument is subject to valid existing rights (VER). Valid existing rights include a 
vanety of BLM authorizations such as right-of-way grants, leases, permits and 
recyprocal agreements Private land owners withen the Monument are aveured access to 
their property as existing law requires the Bureau of Land Management to provide 
reasonable acoess to non-tederally owned land that ts surrounded by public land 


L nder the No Acton Alternative, the BLM would continue to accept applic ations tow 
BLM admunrmstered Lands where they are comsstent with local comprehensive plans 
Oregon Statewide planning goals and rules, and the Medtord District RMP policy 
identify rng those areas to exclude or aveed Land use allocation directions which would 
apply to the CSNM are 


Contenved allocation of those Lands which support existeng nghts-of-way corridors and 


COPFPrrrvterhec OTRO srtess 


© Subyect to all VERs exclude rights-of-way on the following areas 
Research natural areas 
Wikterness study areas 
Vrseeal rescrrres managerrreryt ¢ lass | afew. 


Arwen 1 i ial «tates priarvt spec he’s sites 


© Suwheect to all VER« avoed right<ct-way om the following areas 
Re cre atnw srhes 


Seorpeetive “pe hes hy yitat 


Visual mscwroe management © Laes I] areas 
Known wetland. 
lowwres (© pewk | SRR (peer clbed © Mid 4 pee th FI Pr pasts Area) 
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Raghts-of-w ay may be granted mm avondance areas. bested above. when mo tease 
alternate route of dewgnated nghts-ot-w ay corndor t available 


Raghts<cf-way must avoid advere effects that retard of prevent attamment of the 
Aquatic Canser aon Strategy and mpanan tesetves atyectrves, Where legally pombe 
adjust esting mghts-of-» ay to climenate adverse eftects that retard or prevent the 
attainment of the Aquatx Canservation Strategy and mpanan reserves otyectives. If 
adjustments are not eftectrve and where legally powdble. chemenate the actrvety 


© The access road (no BLM mumber) to the Sada Mountain summit trom the Sada 
Mountain Road (99 3E-32.3) would be maintamned and repaired to reduce the 
eromon sedement source protien 


The No Action alternatrve would conmtenue current levels of mammtenance, acces. and 
other established wes content with the Medford District's RMP and VERs 


ALTERNATIVE B 


Alternative B promotes natural ecosystem processes on the management of plant 
communities One exception to this philosephy would be on the management of young 
conifer stands that exist as a result of past management practices. In the young conifer 
stands active management would be emplemented to ensure the establishment of 
conifer trees. Activities such as recreation and visitor wee are not promoted and 
accommeadations tor these uses would be menemal The transportation system would be 
marntarned at rrenimal levels marnty for resource protection and many roads would be 
clowed and of naturally decommmsoned 


Vegetation Management within the Diversity Emphasis Area 


Under Alternatrve Bo lrmrted management intervention allow rng natural processes 
would be used to atta plant community diversity The only management activities 
that would ecowr across the landscape in the Diversity Emphasis Area (DEA) are 
swwrvey montormng of plant comnunitres (rnchuding bested and senwtrve plant species ) 
and nonueuws weed control Nowouws weed control would comterm to sandards set forth 
im the BLM Medford District's Integrated Weed Management Man (sce Appendix 5) 
Although cormmen to all alternatives, noxious weed control would be the promary 
vegetation management otyectrve on Alternative Bo The remainder of the management 
otyectrves to meet “desired future conditions” would be attarned through natural 
processes. Refer to table 3-1 for the management otyectives for the Diversity 
Management Area 


List of tools 


in order to merermze sow! sertace desturbance, thes alternative brmets the number of tacts 
av atlable for noniows weed control enchuding boe-centrol, hand-pulleng and hertuodes 
withen the contest of the following management strategy 


Vegetation Management Strategy 


© = Marntarn health herbaceous plant come|©9uwnritres as a barner to weed em astern 
hy menermzeng grownd -desturbong activetres EF hemenate molated mois weed 
patches placing an emphases on management tools that mreremze sew! surtace 
disturbance (booocontroal, hand-pulleng, and herticides ) 


© Som wrth native herbaceous «eed (from hacal «eed scm « here natural 
grownd disturbance requrres rchabubitatian “Vlaertaen a source of native 
herbaceous seed for emergency rehabilrtatren restoration 
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Bacewrve slash created ty brush remon al and dematy management actrs stees would be 
treated (on mary Cans ty prencnited tere) an onder to reduce the tucl laadeng and 
wildfire hazard Mammtornng would be exential to determine the eftectroemess of 
treatment and recording the progresacm of the stands tow and meeting the Old roms th 


EF emprhaws Area goal 


The toflowing prontized cotena would be used when sdentitying treatment areas to 
prewet CMS 4 rome th 6 rrophaws Area goals umder Alternate B 


1) Where recent stand replacement events have accurted and at ms determined that 
some treatment me mewded to help reestablish trees 


2) Those eooregsoms wethen the CSNM that currently lack late-sucorssacnal and old- 
grow th hatutat and have relatively high amounts of potential habutat (habetat 3) 


Y) Young stands (hatutat type 3) that need to be treated to uncreawe tree growth on 
ender to accelerate the development of Late-succewsonal and obd-growth habutat 
Characteristics of to reduce moderate to high levels of imect and diweavw related 
Precertarbety 


4) Where treateng early sacorsonal forest rs adjacent to (generally wothwn 1 4 
mhe) exrstimg late-successcnal and old-growth such that treateng et would lead 
te development of larger blacks of Late-sucoesseanal and old-growth habitat 


5) Stands wothon rmpanan reserves and subw atersheds lacking Late-sucoesscanal 
and ohd-grow th hatetat and on desered structures 


Special Forest Products 
The « Ihe ne coflecton of special terest products from the CSNM wrder this 
al | cept for traditional natrve Amencan gathering or administrative purposes 
“ coscarch and mentoring 


Transp > ctoion System 


Under Alternative B the transportation system would be managed as shown on map 31 
The atyectrves are to manntann the menemal transportation system necessary te tacihitate 
meeting the goal of protection and martenance of Monwment resources Prodbers 
aeeco tated with high road demuty would be corrected by emphasizing the reducthon of 
roads where those protvberms occur 


Management directions under Alternative Binchude (tor all of the management 
directives reter to Appendix CC} 


© All mechamzed vehickes are restricted to designated roads 
The attarmment of Momement Acuate Comsers ation Strategy Cyc trues (see 
Appendin BB) 

© Avond special areas and special habitats 
Virrwrmize mew road comstractiom Comsetruct roads on the Mormument only of 
potential ecole al henetits exceed the effects of habitat rmparrment wrbess 
required by Valid EF xretome Rights (VERs) 

© Stabilize exesteng roads where thes contribute te adverse affects om sow water 
atid frsbreornes 

© Where legally poesdite. reduce the amewnt of exiting road: on the CSN 


partiowlarty where road demote are oreater than 2 mils per sex tree 
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© Fallow het management practices (im Appendn AA Ro mitigate advere effects 
an scm, water. tewh wildide and mpanan habvtat during road comtructan and 


Maemtonarne 
© Determune necesaty of road systems to meet mutial wrldtere suppresson 
we lh copter lees planed Closure or madification 


Best Management Practioes ior raads would mchude 
© ‘Swrtace roads that are to be left open to traffic trom October 15 through May 15 
© = Reads that are mot adequately surtaced would be Clowed trom October 15 
throwgh May 15 


Transportation Management Obwectrves are shown an Map 31. Major roads of concern 

are brated Dechores wrth recommended treatments 

© Sxhotheom road (41-25-10 1) the western portian would be clowed and left to 
decommmsacn naturally the eastern portion would be Clowed tor use by 
uneuthornzed vehckes croept between the southwest section bine of 
T 405_R4E_ Sec 4 and the Capoo road where it provides access to priv ate 
property 

© =6Pilet Rack Read (41-2E-3.0) past the point where it crowses the Pacific Crest 
National Soemc Trail would be clowed and left to decormmimesan naturally 

© Clow the Pilot Rack acces road (BLM £40-28.139) where & intersects old 
Highway 9 with a gate to prev ent vehicle access 

© = Rardoore Pass Read (40-4E-19 2) past the junction with road 40-4E-31.0 would 
be chosed ter use by enawthornzed vehicles 

© Shocker Creek road (40-26-28 and 40-36-27 2) past the punction with road 40 
ME -27 1 weowld be closed for use by unauthorized vehocles 

© Read 41-35-90 past the barricade in T1415. RIE. Section & SWI /4NWI/4 
world he closed and left to decommmesan naturally 

© Lome Pine Ridge Road (40-16-31) past the black in T4085. ROE. Section 11 
would be closed and left to decommmesean naturally 

© The en-nwmbered road which crowses the Oregon alitornia border at the 
section bine setween sections 7 and 18 T4715. R.4E. would he closed for wee bx 
wunauthorzed veh tes 

e The wn-nwmbered road which crosses the Oregon alitorm ) border at the south 
section hne of Section 13,7495. RIE wowld he dosed and left to 
decornmnescn naturally 

® Seaenally (het. 15 - Maw 15) chose the Pilot Rack weep road with gates 


Mechanized Recreation 


in the Proclamation creating the CSN. the Secretary of the Interior was directed to 
protubwt all metonzed and mechamzed vehicle use off-road As a rewwlt, all 
mechanized forms of recreation are restricted to desagnated roads which are epen tor 
pein acoess These roads are mdentrtred em the transportation mlan ime huded wn thes 
category are me cham zed vehactes of all ty pes omc hudhng snares prmcbhes and rmronentaen 
bikes. “No off road ti awel by any of these wehicles ic allowed in CSNM. bn thic 
viternative Alternative FP mo roads wowld be designated tor emoms mobile use thurs the 


Vierument would be Chosed to somone prod les 


Non-Mechanized Recreation 


br heecken? om thre. « alte ory are wech terms of recreatren as hunting frshimg carrer, 
Prrbrmg tew Pome al pow k « Hrbeng Pru rere LL AAAL badal hang ghedimge wre paras ye herg 


Rew reatermal anerm yl otow t orpwe’ woul) Pye om ered ws prar yherly oa 
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Under this alternative, camping would only be allowed at the existing campgrounds in 
the Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex and along the PCNST. Campfires are restricted to 
existing fire pits at the Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex and “leave no trace” campfires 
are allowed in association with PCNST camping 


The only exssting designated hiking trail witi.on the CSNM is the Pacific Crest National 
Soens Trail (PONST) There are two officially designated side trails associated with 
PONST mm the CSNM at Hobart Blutf and Wildcat Hills. Under this alternative, no new 
hiking trails would be constructed or designated. An existing trail created by repeated 
use but not built to BLM standards and maintained could be im existence but is not 
recognized of dessgnated by BLM as a trail, Hiking is unrestricted in the Monument 
except within RNAs where it ts restricted to existing roads / trails 


Hunting and frsheng regulations are set by the State of Oregon and this plan does not 
address thowe regulatrans 


Technical rock climbing, hang gliding, para-sailing / gliding, bungee jumping are not 
compatible with the objectives of the CSNM under this alternative and therefore are not 
allowed 


Additional torms of recrcation which are not addressed of new forms that may be 
created in the future would be prohibited until adequately evaluated in relationship to 
the CSNM management objectives 


Recreational Animal Stock Use 


Lader this alternative all animal stock use is prohibitec. This includes horses, Hamas, 
goats mules, donkeys, dogs, camels, elephants, and bison. Concerns over grazing, 
noxsous Weeds, nutnent loading trom droppings, and damage to soils, water and 
traditional root crops are associated with these animals. Thies would also apply to 
commercial sled dog and sleigh nde activities which were permitted in the past around 
hHivatt Lake 


Visitor Facilities 


Thes alternative allows tor the use of existing federal government facilities (within and 
outside of the Monument - without improvements or alterations) as part of the 
Monument visitor services and interpretation program. The BLM Medford District 
Ottice would remain the Monument headquarters and primary point of information fer 
visitors. The Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex administration building would be used as 
4 contact pont for monument visitors mn addition to its normal Oper atncrnrs The State of 
Oregon's Welcome Center located in the Forest Service's Ashland Ranger District office 
would continue to be used to disseminate information pertaining to the Monument such 
as maps and brochures 


Viternative B provides for the maintenance of existing designated trailhead and parking 
tacihities on BLM land in the CSNM Maintenance for resource protection and safety 
would be allowed, but alterations, expansion, of new construction at these or any other 
sites within the Monument would not be allowed under this alternative. No new 
permanent of temporary toilets would be located at any of these sites. No drinking 
water sources would be developed for any of the designated sites. Parking off-road 
would be permissible only at existing designated sites. Any existing, non-designated 
oft-road parking would not be authorized for use and may be signed and rehabilitated 
acoordingly. Existeng parking and traclhead sites, within the CSN. that will hereafter 


be considered as designated mclude 


© PUNST parking aong the Soda Mountam Road (94. 9b-42.5) 11405, RUE 


Sec thw | 
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List of management tools available to meet defined management 
objectives 
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ry"! Altcrnatiyes 


© Restoration activities would be tailored to maintain or enhance populations ot 
lasted and Bureau special status plants 


° = =6As new information ts received, adapt long-term management pian tor 
maimtaining 2 range of conditions habitats within plant communities of the 
VMionument 
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Viowniarn Crrasslands Sikep Moeuwntam Grasslands. and Biscun Scablands represemt some of the most fre 
i the CSNM landscape 
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bore suppression. wooed mmvasion and Investock grazing 
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wh rer ches still domina tc the herhac cous laver of plant C<nrrrrn whitics prescrib od fire treatrme ots 
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ved forts and grasses utilaweng ephemeral habitats created by fire) together wrth specees able to persed om the 
ongct-term w 
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il) grasslands. open shrubland s. and open woodland. 
Maintain and Protect caimimg natne grasdands Most ireat up to 20 percent of the native grasslands w mthen 
grassiands are mammtamed by disturbance Fire plays a cach subu atershed (map 13) of the CSNM om the neat 
critcal rele m the mdividuad specie cooleg:s of lO vears. Preservbed fire would be the first tool used to 
grassland ductling species (vigor, scedsct. tllenng remedy signs of degradation Manual treatment ipilong 
ihility. successtul seed germenatron) Careful and burning) could be wed where broadcast fire cannot 
wey Monrormng for sans of degradaten (weed be safely prescribed Treatment application during the 
nvasson. litter Purldup. and mercased woody canopy} summer dormant scason s most fa, orable. but not 
ml tremely acteon may he necessary to m apntarn always teasible duc to dry condrienms Treatments 
ciistong mative grasslands “ould most hkehb occur m the fall or wring. Pilot 
“tudies are a pre-requiste for ircamiing arcas weatect 
than 20 acres 
ad we Halive grass sified! Crass Mis to Mative grass Withen the neat 10 years. treat ap te 15 percent of the 
Jomunaton Annual crosse. can mvade decade native grasslands within cach wie atershed (map 14) 
} 1 ¢ gtassiands follow rng bomg-term fire suppresspot that are berng om aded by annuals Apply spring carly 
| fawtands following beng-term livestock commer dcfolaten treatment (fire) to prevent annual 
' Dctolwien treatments can be tened to reduc. eTrass sccdsc t luo apply ireoms May he Mecessary 
ta sccdsct. bul mammtarn native perenma Ircatments may nced te comtenuc for two or more 
! egetative tdhermmg tLecal conmdrtper cars Native grass seed mpplicatren may be mecessary 
tate multeme treatment types (eg t Nn patches oT annual grass d ommrnatreon 
" f ‘ j rw The appincati 1 TY 
if ; 
K annus’ grass Mo hoculture & Galive grass ireat wf i percemt of the annual grass monoculturs 
} hit i ' success fate o atment reas withen cach sul atershed of the C S\V om thy 
' +? rect mikoath ; ‘ me ‘} \ oor Atleastthree vears of defeolrapeon 
"a mt opr rit Dense stand » early trcatment and of herhoc ed vgrpy! be mron afte Mecessa;ry te 
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Table 3.3. Summary of Potential Treatments for Late-Successional and Old-Growth — 
Protection in Alternative C , 


Habitat Possible Treatments over pert Decade Potential «Percent of 
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Special Forest Products 


No commeraal collection of am special forest products would be allowed wethen the 
CSNM. Fung: mushroom collection tor personal ue would be allowed Special use 
permits would be msued tor the collechon of plant materials encluding fungi mushroom 
when used tor traditional native American gathenng of admenistrative PUTO 
(including approwed research projects). During thinning and tucl management 
activities, in areas where adequate levels of coarse woody debris ext. firewood would 
be mowed to slash decks. Permits would be issued to cut firewood in these slash decks 
Permits tor the collection of racks / gems and petnihed wood would be msued mn pre- 
designated areas tor educational purposes as long as the collection does not intertere 
with protection of Monument resources 


Transportation System 


Under the Alternative C, the transportation system would be managed as shown on 
map 32. The objectives are to maintain the minimal transportation system necessary to 
tacihtate meeting the overall goal of protection, maintenance and restoration of 
Monument resources. Problems associated with high road density would be corrected 
by emphasizing the reduction of roads where those situations occur 


Primary management directions under Alternative C include (for all of the management 
directives reter Appendix CC) 


All mechanized vehicles are restricted to designated roads 
The attarnment of Monument Aquatic Consery ation Strategy Objectives (see 
Append BB) 
Word special areas and special habitats 
Virwmize new road construction. Construct roads in the Monument only if 
potential coological benetits exceed the effects of habitat Impairment urvhess 
required by Valid Exiting Rights (VERs) 

© Stabilize existing roads where they contribute to adverse affects on soils. water 
and trsheries 

e Where legally possible, reduce the amount of existing roads in the CSNM 
particularly where road densities are greater than 2 miles per section 

© tollow fest management practices (in Appendix AA) to mitigate adverse effects 
on «nls, water, fish, wildlife. and npanan habitat during road construction and 
Marvtenance 

© = Determine necessity of road systems to meet initial wildfire SUPPresston 
omectives prior to any planned closure or me. fication 


Best Management Practioes for roads would mclude 
© Swrtace roads that are to be bet open te trafic trom October 15 through Miaw 15 
© Roads that are not adequately surtaced would be closed from October 15 
through Vay 15 


Transportation Vianagement Obpectrves are shown on Map 32. Majer roads of comoern 
are listed below with recommended treatments 


© Schehermn road (41-2EF- 10.1) the western portion wok be closed and 
me hank ally decommrnsoned. the middk portion would be closed and het to 
decormm:eson naturally the eastern portion woh be chosed for use br 
unauthorzed veheches exc ept between the southwest section line of 
| 4 _ RA Sew 4 and the « opoe road where it prowides access to pris ate 
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Linear Rights-of-Way and Communic ation Sites 





ALTERNATIVE D 








Vegetation Management in the Diversity Emphasis Area 


List of tools/management actions available to meet defined 
management objectives 


Vegetatron Management Strategy 


Vegetation Management in the Old-Growth Emphasis Area 





: . , 
C (arts - Altcrnatiivs 


7) Treatment of existing late-successional and old-growth habitat that have high 
fuel hazard by commercial thinning habitat types | and 2 and treat ng the 
activity fuels 


8) Treatment ot all forest stands in habitat type 5 within 1 4 mile of existing late- 
successional and old-growth habitat that have moderate tue! hazard to reduce 


tuel loading. 


9) Effectiveness monitoring of treated stands 





1&2 | * Raducton of Fuel Campona 1.770 1s 
* Passitile Cammeraal & Non-Canmeraal thinning 





3 © Treat all habuta with modaate & high fucl hazard wahin '. 2.346 62 
mile of habitat | &2 for fue! reduction 

* Commercial & Non-Commercial thinning could accur prior to 
fucl treatnent 





4 © Treat all hatvtat with high fucl hazard wahin ‘. mile of habitat 2.614 14 
1&2 for fuel reduction 





s ° Treat all habita with modaate and high fuel hazard wahin '. 7.239 s4 
mile of habitat | &2 for fue! reduction 
© Passitic Cammeraal & Non-Canmeraal thinning 





6 * Treat all hatetat with high fucl hazard wahin '. mile of habitat 1S7 14 
1&2 for fuel reduction 








Total of CSNM outside of WSA & RNAs 14.126 32 




















Special Forest Products 


No commercial collection of any Special Forest Products would be allowed within the 
CSNM. There would be no collection of plant material in the CSNM except fungi 
mushrooms for personal use. Special use permits would be require 4 tor traditional 
native American gathering or approved administrative use such as research projects 
During thinning and (uel management activities, in areas where adequate levels of 
coarse woody debris exist, firewood would be moved to slash decks. Firewood would 
be made available from these slash decks for personal use with a permit. Permits for the 
collection of rock / gems and petrified wood tor personal use would be issued in pre- 
designated areas as long as the collection does not intertere with the protection of 
Monument resources 


Transportation System 


Under the Alternative D, the transportation system would be managed as shown on 
map 33. The objectives are to maintain the minimal transportation system necessary to 
tacilitate meeting the overall goal of protection, maintena ace, restoration and 
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enhancement of Monument resources. Problems associated with high road density 
would be corrected by emphasizing the reduction of roads where those situations occur. 


Management directions that pertain to Alternative D are the same as describe in 
Alternative C. In this aternative, vehicles would be authorized to leave the designated 
road surtace for parking and.or camping but must stay within 150 feet of the road prism. 
Vehicles must not cause environmental damage, create new roads / trails, or leave the 
road to bypass road closure barriers. Vehicles may exceed the 150 feet limitation on 
hardened, traditional surfaces to access Camping areas. 


Transportation Management Obje.uves for alternative D are shown on map 33. Major 
roads of concern are listed below with recommended treatments: 


¢ Schoheim road (41-2E-10.1); most of the road would be closed and mechanically 
decommissioned, the eastern portion would be closed for use by unauthorized 
vehicles except between the southwest section line of T.405_R4E_Sec.4 and the 
Copco road where it provides access to private property. 

© Pilot Rock Road (41-2E-3.0) past the point where it crosses the Pac.fic Crest 
Nationa! Scenic Trail would be closed and mechanically decommissioned. 

¢ Improve the Pilot Rock road (BLM #40-2E-33441-2E-3.0 before the PCNST ) to 
aliow all season use. This may include surface rock or surface rock plus oil. 

© Randcore Pass Road (40-4E-19.2) past the junction with road 40-4E-31.0 would 
be closed and mechanically decommissioned. 

¢ Skookum Creek road (40-2E-28 and 40-3£-27.2) past the junction with road 40- 
3E-27.1 would be improved and left open to the public throughout the year 
down to where Section 3 (T.405_,R.3E.) and Section 1(T.41S_R.3E) meet. 
Skookum Creek road past where Section 3 (T.40S_,8.3E.) and Section 
1(T.41S..R.3E) meet would be closed to unauthorized use. 

¢ Improve spur road in Section 21 (T.40S_R.5E.) that ties back into the BLM 
39-3E-32.3 road. 

© Road 41-3E-9.0 past the barricade in T415, R2 E, Section 9, SW1/4NW1/4 would 
be closed and mechanically decommissioned. 

© Lone Pine Ridge Road (40-3£-31) past the block in T40S, R3E Section 31 would 
be closed and mechanically decommissioned. 

¢ The un-numbered road which crosses the Oregon-California border at the 
section line between sections 7 and 18, T41S, R4E would be closed for use by 
unauthorized vehicles. 

¢ The un-numbered road which crosses the Oregon-California border at the south 
section line of Section 13, T41S, R2E would be closed for use by unauthorized 
vehicles. 

¢ Explore acquiring access to public use. 


Mechanized Recreation 


Alli mechanized forms of recreation are restricted to designated roads which are open 
for public access. These roads are identified in the transportation plan. Included in this 
category are motorized vehicles of all types including snowmobiles and mountain bikes. 
No cross country travel by any of these vehicles is allowed in CSNM. Designating 
existing roads or constructing new roads specifically fer non-motorized mechanized 
recreation could be considered in the future. Under this alternative, Alternative D, all 
BLM-administered roads in the Monument would be designated for use by 
snowmobiles. This designation does not include roads that have been closed or 
decommissioned under this alternative such as the Schoheim road (41-2E-10.1) 
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Non-Mechanized Recreation 


Under this alternative, dispersed “leave no trace” camping would be allowed across the 
entire Monument with the exception of the Hyatt Lake Recreational Complex, RNAs 
and in the structures of the former Box-O Ranch area. Camping in the Hyatt Lake 
Recreation compley would be confined to designated camp sites. Organized groups 
with existing permits would be allowed to continue their event with no guarantec of 
renewal. Renewal would only be approved if the activity is consistent with the 
protection of CSNM objects. Groups of 12 or more persons planning to camp outside of 
the Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex would be required to ob<ain a permit. A limited 
number of new group camping applications would be accepted for analysis and possible 
aoproval. Group camping for administrative purposes would be allowed throughout 
the monument as long as it does not conflict with resource and monument object 
protection. Campfires would be allowed within the CSNM except in RNAs, where they 
are prohibited and in the Hyatt Lake Complex where they must be in designated fire 


pits. 





Hunting and fishing regulations are set by the State of Oregon and this plan does not 
address those regulations. 


The PCNST is the only hiking trail within the CSNM. Under this alternative, new trail 
construction or designation could be approved if analysis shows it is compatible with 
the objectives of the CSNM. No trail construction or designation would occur within 
the RNAs or WSA. Hiking is unrestricted in the Monument except within RNAs where 
is is restricted to existing roads / trails. 


In order to protect the natural geologic features, technical rock climbing would only be 
allowed on Pilot Rock. The use of power augers for the placement of permanent 
protective devices would be prohibited. All protection on the rock used in technical 
climbing would be removed after completion of the climb 


Hang gliding or para-sailing / gliding would be allowed throughout ‘he Monument with 
the exception of the WSA and the RNAs. Other forms of recreation would be analyzed 
by Monument staff prior to permitting the activity to occur 


Recreational Animal Stock Use 


Recreational stock use would be allowed throughout the CSNM except for the RNAs 
The maximum number of animals allowed on day trips would be 12/ group and the 
maximum number of animals allowed on overnight trips would be 8/ group. Animals 
that reside overnight must be at least 100 feet from any waters edge. Animal stock 
would consume only weed-free feed 24 hours prior to entering the Monument. Feed tor 
stock must be brought in and only certified weed free feed may be used 


Commercial recreational stock use would be allowed throughout the CSNM except in 
the RNAs or WSA. Up to three Special Recreation Permits (SRIs), would be issued 
yearly. Special stipulations would be attached to ensure protection of Monument 
resources. Permittees would only be allowed to use designated routes and campsites 
The total number of stock allowed for day trips would be 12, and the maximum number 
on overnight trips would be 8. Commercial stock must overnight at least 200 feet from 
any waters edge. Animal stock would consume only weed-tree feed 24 hours prior to 
entering the Monument. All feed must be brought in for the animals and only certified 
weed free feed can be used. Commercial stock activities are not allowed in the South 
Management Zone from November 15 to May |! 


Recreational animal sledding would be allowed on designated roads / trails in the entire 
Monument except RNAs Up to three Special Recreation Permits for anumal sledding 
would be issued in the northern management zone 
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Visitor Facilities 





This alternative allows for the same facility parameters as Alternative B, with the 
additional allowance for the construction of a new facility within the Monume »t 
boundary. 


This alternative would provide for the continued maintenance of existing designated 
trailhead, parking, and toilets as described in Alternative C. Improvements and 
alterations of existing designated trailhead and parking sites would be allowed 
throughout the Monument. Similarly, construction of new trailhead and parking 
facilities would be considered on federal land throughout the Monument. Temporary 
toilets could be located as necessary on BLM land throughout the Monument. 
Construction of new permanent toilets would be considered on BLM land within the 
primary recreation use zones. Drinking water sources and new permanent toilets could 
be developed at sites within this primary recreation use zone (see map 42) 


This alternative allows for the continued use and maintenance of all existing interpretive 
sites and signs on BLM land within the monument. In addition, alterations and 
improvements of existing sites and signs could occur throughout the Monument as 
necessary. New sites and signs could be developed throughout the entire Monument. 


Management of Linear Pights-of-Way and Communication Sites 


The management of linear rights-of-way would be the same as Jescribed in Alternative 
C. Under this alternative, there would be no additional communication sites 
constructed in the Monument but new facilities would be considered at existing 
communication sites. Efforts to mitigate visual impacts of any authorized new facility 
would be implemented. In addition, if funding is available, an in-depth analys.. of the 
existing situation would be undertaken in order to develop a site specific management 
plan which addresses site efficiency and visual resources. The plan would also address 
new technology and the possibility of managing the communication site(s) through a 
professional site manager in an effort to coordinate users in meeting management 
objectives. 


Management Common To All Alternatives 


All management actions / treatments throughout the Monument would be consistent 
with the Monument Aquatic Conservation Strategy listed in Appendix BB. This strategy 
identifies protection required for all water bodies including permanently-flowing and 
intermittent streams, lakes, ponds (natural and constructed), springs, and wetlands 
Riparian Reserves are the primary management tool for protection of water bodies and 
their associated riparian vegetation. In addition, Riparian Reserves are used to protect 
unstable and potentially unstable areas within the Monument 


Restoration and enhancement activities that benefit aquatic habitat and water quality 
may be conducted throughout the CSNM_ These activities may include, but would not 
be limited to planting vegetation in riparian areas, stabilizing stream banks, placing 
instream habitat structures (e.g. logs, boulders, etc.), fencing springs and wetlands, and 
upgrading or decommissioning roads. In addition, partnerships with private 
landowners, watershed councils, state and other federal agencies would be pursued to 
remove or improve fish passage barriers such as diversion dams. Streams with the 
highest priority for aquatic habitat restoration and enhancement efforts are Jenny and 
Keene Creeks. The highest priority for spring and wetland restoration would be 
assigned to those that contain endemic mollusks. The highest prio: ity for water quality 
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reoration and enhancement projects would be on the water quality limited streams 
listed in Table 2-9. Environment assessments will be prepared on a project specific basis 
to evaluate the potential impacts of any proposed ground-disturbing activities 


i Ww 
In 1991, the Secretary of the Interior recommended to the President of the United States, 
who subsequently recommended to Congress, that certain areas currently designated as 
WSAs be officially designated as wilderness and that certain other arecs designated as 
WSAs be deleted trom wilderness consideration. The recommendation tu: the Soda 
Mountain WSA included 5,867 acres suitable for wilderness designation and 28 acres not 
recommended for wilderness designation. Since the original proposal, advanced 
mapping techniques (Geographical Information System) now show the Soda Mountain 
WSA at 6,447 acres. The WSA boundary has not change‘ from the original designation 
Until Congress acts on the President's recommendation for the Soda Mountain 
Wilderness Study Area, it is to be managed under BLM's Interim Management Policy For 
Lands Under Wilderness Review, H-8550-1. The Interim Management Policy manual 
describes the policies under which the Bureau of Land Management will manage lands 
under wilderness review until Congress either designates these lands as wilderness or 
releases them for other purposes. 


The Interim Management Policy applies only during the time a WSA is under 
wilderness review and until Congress acts on it, or where applicable, by a final decision 
by the BLM. After Congress acts on the President's recommendations for each WSA, a 
different policy will apply, depending on whether or not Congress designates the area as 
wilderness. Areas designated as wilderness will be managed under BLM manual 8560- 
Management of Designated Wilderness Areas and under the regulations at 43 CFR 6300 
Areas released from wilderness study will no longer be supject to the Interim 
Management Policy, and will be managed consistent with surrounding contiguous 
landscape of the CSNM. 


In the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area, necessary actions designed to protect the 
physical, biviogical, and cultural resources, as well as the quality of the wilderness 
experience will be accomplished using methods and equipment that have the least 
impact on the quality of an individual or group's wilderness experience, as well as the 
physical, bioiogical, and cultural resources within the WSA. The minimum tool, 
equipment, or structure necessary to successfully, sately, and economically accomplish 
the objective will be used. The chosen tool, equipment, or structure will be the one that 
least degrades wilderness values temporarily or permanently 


The management of each Research Natural Area (RNA) is common to all alternatives as 
a specific management plan based on the criteria of the Oregon Natural Heritage 
Program was written. The Oregon Gulch RNA Management Plan is Appendix DD and 
the Scotch Creek RNA Management Plan is Appendix Et 


The Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument designation applies only to tederally 
managed land. The external boundary depicted on the CSNM Analysis Area map (map 
1) is for planning purposes only. Privately owned property within this outer boundary 
is not encumbered by, or in any way a part of the CSNM designation. In the event 
additional property is acquired within the CONM boundary, it will become part of and 
managed in accordance with the Monument plan to turther the values for which it was 
acquired 
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Land Tenure Adjustments 

CSNM Proclamation permits acquisition of private property to further protect the 
ecological va'ues for which the Monument was designated. However, any acquisitions 
would occur with voluntary participants only, and be conducted in accordance with 
existing laws and regulation pertaining to federal land exchanges and acquisition of 
non-federal property. The Proclamation withdraws public lands from selection, sale 
leasing or other disposition under the Public Land Laws except by exchange for the 
purposes of furthering the values for which the Monument was designated. Land 
acquisitions, through purchase or exchange, would be considered on a case by case basis 
where the resource values to be acquired would enhance or protect the objects for which 
the CSNM was designated. The exchange of public lands within the CSNM for private 
lands that would better protect and / or enhance the purposes for which the Monument 
was designated is permitted. Lands may come under BLM adminisiration within the 
Monument boundary established in the Presidential Proclamation (map 1) after 
completion of the Cascade-Siskivou National Monument Resource Management Plan 
Record of Decision through exchange, donation, purchase, revocation of withdrawals of 
other Federal agencies, or relinquishment of Recreation and Public Purpose Act leases 
Newly acquired or administered lands or interest in lands would be managed for their 
highest potential or for the purposes for which they are acquired. Lands acquired with 
no identified special values or management goal, would be managed in the same 
manner as surrounding or compatible Monument .and 


The control and management of noxious weeds is a priority across the CSNM and will 
contorm to the Medford District's Integrated Weed Management Plan and 
Environmental Assessment (EA) #OR-110-98-14 (Appendix 5), tiered to the Northwest 
Arca Noxious Weed Control Progrem Environmental Impact Statement prepared 12-85 and 
amended 3-87. The weed management plan for the CSNM is listed in Appendix GG 


Due to ownership patterns and logistic constraints, the use of wildfire to meet resource 
objectives is not possi “le. The Bureau of Land Management has a master cooperative 
fire protection agree’ vt with the Oregon Department of Forestry (ODF). This 
agreement delegates —¢ responsibility of fire protection of all lands within the CSNM to 
the Oregon Department of Forestry. This contract directs ODF to take immediate action 
to control and suppress all wildfires. Their primary objective is to minimize total acres 
burned while providing for fire fighter safety. Although suppression tactics and 
practices may vary among alternatives, initial response and escape fire policy will be 
governed by the Bureau of Land Management's, Master Cooperative Fire Protection 
Agreement (2 HA-A98-2A00, 10-14-98) with ODF. Special areas within the CSNM that 
require special suppression methods designed to minimize damage to unique habitat 
and resources have been designated and are listed in Appendix | 


The operats, ol euidance for the Oregon Smoke Management Program is managed by 
the Oregon ster. The policy of the State Forester is to 


© Regulate prescribed burning operations on torest land 
e §6Achieve strict compliance with the smoke management plan 
e¢ M.nimize emissions from prescribed burning 


For the purpose of maintaining air quality, the State Forester and the Department of 
Environmental Quality shall approve a Oregon Smoke Management Plan tor the 
purpose of managing smoke in areas they designate. The authority tor the State 
administration ts ORS 477.51 44a} 
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ORS468 4.005 through 468A.085 provides the authority to DEQ to establish air quality 
standards including emission standards for the entire State or an area of the State 
Under this authority the State Forester coordinates the administration and operation of 
the plan. The State Forester also issues additional restrictions on prescribed burning im 
situations where air quality of the entire State or part thereof is, or would likely become 
adversely attected by smoke 


In compliance with the Oregon Smoke Management Plan, prescribed burning activities 
on the Medtord District require pre-burn registration of all prescribed burn locations 
with the Oregon State Forester. Registration includes specific location, size of burn, 
topographic and fuel characteristics. Advisories of restrictions are received from the 
State Forester on a daily basis concerning smoke management and air quality 
conditions 


The amount of smoke that constitutes a nuisance ts not often defined but generally 
includes a property use or behavior that significantly impairs the use of other property 
due to some health, safety or economic consideration. The specific concentration of 
duration of smoke that constitutes a nuisance is subjective and site specific 


In order to avoid creating of continuing nuisance situations, the BLM has implemented 
smoke management guidelines. Th. zuidelines used for each fire include 


e Identify critical smoke sensitive targets during the planning stage that may be 
attected by smoke 


© Prescribe weat ver and burning conditions that would direct smoke away from 
critical sensitive targets, such as wind direction and speed. Others include 
burning conditions that maximize the amount of smoke lifted and weather 
conditions that maximize dispersal (i.e. mixing height, transport wind speed 
and probability of air mass stagnation) 


¢ On the afternoon prior to burning, obtain a weather forecast and smoke 
management forecast to make sure the prescrib d weather and burning 
conditions will be met 


© On the morning of the burn, check to see if the weather and smoke management 
forecasts are favorable. If so, initiate any planned mitigation measures, light the 
fire and begin monitoring fire smoke behavior for unanticipated situations Be 
prepared to cease ignition and oor begin suppression if unanticipated situations 
annot be controlled or mitigated. Also, be prepared to patrol smoke sensitive 
roadways through the might if the fire is still producing sagnificant smoke at 
dusk 


¢ Whenever possible, burn wher large fuel (1+ in diameter) and duff moisture 
levels are high to minimize emissions. This may be test accomplished by 
burning under spring-like conditions Utilize firewood sates to reduce fuel 
loads 


¢ Whenever powble, pile fuels prior to burning. Piled fuels result in fewer 
emissions per ton o! fucl comsumed and have greater seasonal flexibility 


e Whenever possible, burn only fuel concentrations rather than the entire area 


e© Whenever possible burn during periods of atmospheric instability tor better 
smoke dispersal 


tT 
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Archacological sites within the CSNM would be protected in accordance with applicable 
laws and regulations. The National Eacrrenmental Policy Act and Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act, direct tedetal agencies to preserve mmportant cultural and historncal 
sites ‘s addition, the National Hester Preservation Act (NHPA) requires agencies to 
comsader the eftects of their actions on sagnificant |astoric sites. Secthan 106 of wwe NHPA 
provides 4 pracess for sdentifving, evaluateng, 2d awewng effects of ftedera’ acthans on 
cultural resouncs. The Programmatic agreement between the BLM. the Ad. mary 
Cowncil on Historic Preservation, and National Conference of State Historic 

Preservation Officers and a Protocol tor Managing Cultural Resources este lished by 
the Oregon State Histonc Preservation Oftece and the BLM Oregon / Wash agton State 


Othice mmplements thrs act 


Special Areas are areas offioally deswsgnated by Presdential proclamation, statute or 
Secretarial oruer inch, sing: components of the National Trails Svstem, the National Wild 
and Scemc Rivers System, National Conserv ation Areas, * ations! Monuments and 
Recreation areas, the National Wilderness System, an area covered by jownt agreement 
between the BLM ard a State gowernmment as provided for in Tithe I of the Sikes Act: or 
any area where the authonzed officer determines that the resources require special 
management and control measures tor ther protection and a permit system for 
individual use would achieve management otyectives. Organized Group Activity and 
Event Use permits are for noncommercial and noncompetitive group activities and 
recreation events. Special Area use permits may be required tor individual (private, 
noncommercial) recreation use in the CONM. The Monument manager would 
determine when a permit is required based on resource concerns, weer conflicts and / or 
the need for monitoring. Sore restrictions may be applied to the number and type of 
permits msued based on rest actions identified in the proposed alternatives 


The issuance of a Special Recreation Permit (SRP) is a discretionary action. Applications 
for uses requiring an SRP may be denied based upon factors such as a moratorium 
meued as part of planning decisions; the results of an environmental analysis, other 
potential impacts to resource values, a use allocation system: public health and satety, 
the applicant's past performance. or the inatulity of the managing office to manage or 
monitor the proposed use. Before issuing a Special Recreat.on Permit for an activity or 
group event, a determination ts made that the requested use ts primarily recreatronal — it 
not, it may be more appropriate to authorize the use as a land use permit under FLPMA 
(wee General Land Use Authorization Policy section) 


BLM'S authority for issuing land use authorizations on the Public Lands was 
established by Congressional action in 1976. That was the year Congress passed Publix 
Law 94-579, known as Federal Land Policy and Manogement Act (FLIMA). With the 
passage of FLPMA, the BLM was given broad discretion to manage the public lands tor 
proposed uses wtilizing a variety of “tools” to achieve this end. Under Title IIL Section 
M2 (b) of LIMA it states 


“In managing the public lands, the Secretary shall, subject to this Act 
and other applicable law and under such terms and conditions as are 
conmistent with such law, regulate, through easements, permits, leases. 
hoenses, published rules, or other instruments as the Secretary deems 


appropriate, the use, occupancy, and development of the public lands.’ 


Paint Ball Gun Recreation 


The discharging of paint ball guns will not be permitted within of into the CONM 
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The Hyatt Lake Recreation Compiles is 474 acres located in the northwest corer of the 
Monument (map 2). Thes high-use recreation area has developed recreation taciites 
that require substantial investment and management Management otyectrves within 
the Hyatt Lake Recreation Comples are to provide tor sate and eryov able recreationa! 
opportumties comastent with the protection of Monument otyects. The vegetation in the 
Hyat? ake Recreation Complies will be managed comestent with the appropriate 
Vegetacoan emphases area The Hyatt Lake Recreation Comples (HLRC) tactlities wil) be 
managed to accommadate existing visstor uses and activities mm accordance with the 
Hyatt Lake Recreation Complex Management Plan (Appendm HH) Future expansion 
withen the Hyatt Lake Recreation Compiles will be evaluated and undertaken as needs 
are identifed 


Northwest Forest Plan 
Although the CSNM designation supercedes all pnor desugnations, the Monument will 


comtenue to contribute toward the overall Northwest Forest Plan goal of maimtainuns, 
protecting and enhancing late-successsonal and old-growth habitats in accordance with 
the Fimal Supplemental Encrronmental leepact Statement on the Management of Habitat for 
Late-Sucoesssonal and Old-Growth Forest Related Species Within the Range of the Northern 
Spotted Oe (USDA / USDIL 1994) 


All management activities within the Old-Growth Emphass Area will adhere to the 
Snags and Coarse Woody Debris standards and guidelines listed in Appendin J] 


Best Mana; oment Practices (BMPs) are required by the Federal Clean Water Act (as 
amended by the Water Quality Act of 1987) to reduce non-pornt source pollution to the 
marimum extent practicable: BMPs are considered the primary mechanimes to achieve 
Oregon water quality standards All management activities and practices within the 
CSNM will be consistent with the Best Management Practices described in Appendix 
AA 


The Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife (ODFW), the US. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the National Marine Fishenes Service have responsibility for the management ot all 
fish and wildlife populations (setting desired population levels, protecting special 
species, setting hunting / trapprng laws and harvest limits, hoenses and fees, etc ) 
throughout Oregon Federal agencies work cooperatively with state agencies to ensure 
that federal habitat management ts consistent with ODFW fish and wildlite population 
management goals. However, ODFW wall be responsible for the management ot freh 
and wildlite within the CSNM 


Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 


The Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail would be managed according to the existing 
comprehensive management plan (USDA 1982) with a 100 foot no-cut vegetation buffer 
on erther side of the trail, Exceptions to the buffer restriction are for trail maintenance 
and satety 


Special Status Species are plant and animal species which are proposed for | isting 
officially listed (T/ E) of candidates for listing as threatened of endangered by the 
cretary of the Interior under the provisions of the Endangered Species Act (ESA), those 
listed of proposed for listing by the State of Oregon, and those designated by the BLM 
State Director as sensitive. Special Status Species will be managed in accordance © ith 
the ESA, Bureau standards | policy and guidelines listed in Appendix 7 
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in order to reduce adverse effects tc rare plait, surveys and measures to mamtain oF 
enhance viable populations of rare plants will be acoomplished on a progect basis 
following Bureau policy, guidelines, and measures outlined in Appendix Z during the 
implementation. Surveys and consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service un 
projects potentially affecting the endangered Gentner’s fritillary (F ritdlarna gentncri) ts 
required 


The existing Visual Resource Management (VRM) designations of class II] and IV within 
the Monument do not comuncide with the ecological goals established in the Presidential 
Proclamation nor do they reflect the national scope of public sensitivity which has 
occurred as a result of the establishment of the CSNM. Under all alternatives, CSONM 
land on the north management zone (see map 42) will be managed as VRM Class Il and 
the south management zone will be managed as VRM Class |. The policy pustification 
for managing to a VRM class higher than currently allocated within the BLM Medford 
Resource Management Plan, is found within the VRM Manual. 


Class | ts assigned to those areas where a management decision has been made 
previously to maintain a natural landscape. This includes areas such as national 
wilderness areas, the wild section of national wild and scenic rivers, and other 
congressionally and admunistratively designated areas where decisions have been made 
to preserve a natural landscape (VRM Manual 8410-1, Section V, pg. 5) 


The objective of Class I is to retain the exieling character of the landscape. The level of 
change to the characteristic landscape should be low. Management activities may be 
seen, but should not attract the attention of the casual observer. Any changes must 
repeat the basic elements of form, line, color, and tex ture found in the predominant 
natural features of the characteristic land~cepe 


The long-term management objectives in the CSNM focus on the preservation of the 
natural landscape. Past management activities, both federal and non-tede al, in the 
northern management zone have pre-empted the existence of a natural landscape 
Although the long-term goal ts to restore a natural landscape, future management 
activities to meet objectives of the Old-Growth Emphasis Area (i.e., vegetation 
manipulation, prescribed burning) may be in conflict in the short-term. Therefore, the 
CSNM landscape within the north management zone will be managed to meet VRM 
Class I] Anticipated land management activities tor vegetation manipulation, road 
transportation and other authorized uses (i.e, linear power lines or communication 
facilities) will be localized and have short-term effects on visual resources from critical 
Viewpotnts and, with proper mitigation, are considered consistent with the long-term 
VRM direction. The objective is to promote a sustainable landscape character which 
reflects the dynamic, natural patterns of the regional ecosystems, while allowing for 
culturally valued modifications which blend with thes atterms. The CSNM southern 
management zone exhibits a natural landscape which should be preserved and will be 
managed as a VRM Class |. The exception to the VRM Class I would be the existing 
right-of-wa for the power transmission line in the southern management zone which 
would be managed VRM Class I! 


Off-Highway Vehicular (OHV) Travel 

For the purposes of protecting the objects and values for which the CONM was 
designated, all mechanized modes of surtace travel, including but not limited to, OHVs 
motorcycles, all terrain vehicles, snowmobiles, bicycles and tractors shall be confined to 
the surtace of designated open roads except for emergency, administrative and other 
authorized use 


lt 
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Livestock grazing wi) continue, in the short-term, consistent with management 
established prior to the establishment of the CSNM. The Presidentia! Proclamation nas 
directed the Secretary of the Interior (through the BLM) to study the mmpacts of livestack 
grazing on the otyects of biological imterest with specific attention to sustamung the 
natural ecosystem dynamucs. This shall be accomplished through 


© Ongoing and future research and monitoring 


© Reviews of exesting published biterature where inferences can be drawn from 
relevant, comparable ecological relationships 


¢ §6Evaluations of existing data on historic trends relative to the CONM objects of 
ticological mnterest 


Numerous research and morutoring efforts have been developed as the Draft Stedy of 
Livestack Impacts on the Objects of Biological Interest in the Cascade Sekiyou National 
Monument (USDI 2001). Additional research and monitoring plans may be dev. | ped 
as identified. The draft study plan (USD 2001) of research and monitoring pe. aiming to 
livestock grazing activities ts available for public review and will be peer reviewed 
before berng finalized) The mmpacts of livestock grazing will be assessed upon 
completion of the study. Sub.equent evaluations will be conducted, as determined by 
the monitoring and research study plans 


Impacts to he studied include the consequences of grazing and trampling of vegetation 
by livestack, and the affects of facilities and operational activities required to sustain 
and manage livestock operations. Livestock grazing practices within the CSNM shall be 
deemed mncompatible if 


* found to be wubstantially responsible tor the introduction and / or spread of 
nomnuous weeds, undesirable non-  etrve + peces and vegetation 
or 
¢ determined to reduce or umpede the recovery of ran threatened, endangered, 
special status or native species populations 
or 
° they do not maintain of restore conditions consistent with the attainment of the 
Monument Aquatic Conservation Strategy, Clean Water Act and Grazing EIS 
otyectives, ot do not comply with other applicable laws and regulations 
or 
© deterrroned to be a factor responsime for, or contributing to adverse mmpacts to 
important wildlife hab’. its including black -tailed deer winter range, native 
gr und nesting birds, and rare or special status animal epectes 
or 
* fownd to be deletersously mmpacting, sprengs, seeps and wetlands or damaging to 
aquatic organisms including sensitive aquatic mollusks and anadromous freh 


SPO ches 
o 
© determined to be impacting archaeological resources oF sites 
or 


© determined to be responsible tor undesirable changes on vegetation community 
composition and structure, or mamtenance of the existing wndes: able annual 
perenmal grass ratios 


The assessment of compatibility will be condected by an interdiscephinary team of 
screntists comprised princepally of fishery aquatic bologits, wildlife wologrets 
rangeland coologiets, soul «crentests and botanrete This interdiscyptinary team wil! 
evaluate the empacts and (of usetulness of livestock grazing and prowicde 


al 
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recommendations on its compatibility to the Monument manager Where when 
deletenous impacts are identified within the CSNM., livestack management will be 
modified, reduced or eliminated. Contenued livestock grazing shall not be authorized 
where identified as incompatible with the values for which the CS‘. M was dewgnated 
If hwestack grazing ts madified. reduced, elaminated or voluntarily relenquished, the 
resultant available vegetation | forage (AUMs) shall be reapportioned to benefit natural 
ecologacal processes 

Ground disturbing activities and the comstruction of new livestock facilities, including 
watering developments, corrals and chutes will not be authonzed unless the grazing 
assessments conclude that they are necessary to protect or enhance the CSNM's otyects 
of value. The construction of new fences shall only be authorized where required to 
protect ecological resources, and must comply with visual resource management 
guidelines. Existing livestack facilities may be maintained The use of horses in 
livestack operations to control, disperse of manage grazing operations rs comsidered an 
administrative use and wil! be allo ved. The use of roads for livestock operations shall 
be limited to designated open roads and be consistent with the CSNM transportation 
management plan. except where when otherwise authorized for administrative 
purposes by the Monument Manager 


Authorized Uses 

All prohibited uses w ithii the CSNM may be authorized for emergency, research, of 
administrative purposes. Authonzed uses must not conflict with the protection of 
CSNM atyects of resources. Vending within the Monument would be occasional, 
itrequent, and allowed by permit on a case-by-case basis following criteria that would 
protect Monument resources 


Removal of trees from within the Monument may take place only if clearly needed tor 
ecological restoration and maintenance or public safety. The telling of trees that have 
commercial value may occur where select trees endanger facilities, visitor or public 
safety Such situations are anticrpated along roads, utility nght-of-ways, trails, property 
lines, parking areas, and /or campgrounds and high visitor use areas within the Hyatt 
Lake Recreation Complex. These “safety” trees may be .old commercially only after it 
has be determined that they are not needed for ripar.an enhancement, coarwe woody 
debris, of other resource value within the Monument. 


acilities 

All tacthities, existing, newly acquired, jownthy operated, or newly constructed, will 
comply with current legislation regarding accessibility [The Amencans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990 (ADA), The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and The Architectural Barriers Act 
of 1968) In addition, any new construction of alteration of existing tacilities (including 
tratis) would comply with sate and lacal codes a+ well as umpending federal legrlation 
regarding the accessitulity of the outdoor recreation environment All existeng and new 
tacihties would be mamntamned, desugned and constructed according to Bureau 
standards The above mentioned Acts do not pertain to roads and does not restrict of 
prevent the closing of roads for resource protection or other administrative purposes 


Public Outreach/Education 


The overall goal tor the eublic outreach and education in the CSNM t+ to enhance 
protection of the Monuments values and resources through increased aw arenes. and 
appreciation. Pubic outreach and education for the CSNM would focus on adjacent 
landowners, local communitees, and Monument vistors The bevel of pubvlec outreach 
and education for the CONM would correlate with the types of BLM management 
activities and the amount of vewtor use en the Monument 
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The checkerboard nature of Land ownerstup within and adjacent to CSONM boundanes 
necewitates a com#mutment by BLM to establish communscation and cooperation w rth 
adjacent landowners and lacal communities, The BLM would engage mm public outreach 
activities dewagned to keep adjacent Landowners and bacal communities entormed of new 
developments of activites related to the CONM 


Some on-the-ground management activities mn the CSNM may be visible to the 
surrounding community and to Monument vistors Public outreach would be Gesugned 
to inform and educate the public about the goals, otyectrves anc operation of different 


management activites as needed 


The BLM would strive to build relationships with the surrounding community through 
numerous approaches including partnerships and collaborative proyects. When 
possible, the BLM would use existing community resources for the development of 
outreach ot educational materials The BLM could engage the surrownding 
communities in efforts to protect, enhance, and restore the resources of the CSNM 
through hands-on stewardship such as monitoring, restoration progects and screntitic 
research 


In many Cases, management activities designed to protect and restore Monument 
resources may be similar to the management otyec ives of adjacent Landowners The 
BLM would identity and use common land management goals as a bass for developing 
voluntary collaborative progects with adjacent landowners of the CSNM. These progects 
would be designed to promote the protection, restoration and enhancement of resources 
in the Monument and on adjacent non-tederal land. For example, the long-term 
effectiveness of nonuious weed control efforts in the Monument would increase if the 
RLM and adjacent landowners worked together on thes proiem The reduction of fire 
hazard in the Monument and on adjacent non-federal lands 1 another example of a 
commen goal. The BLM would keep the surrownding community informed of 
management activities in the Monument When possible. the BLM may assrat in 
providing techmical of informational support to adjacent landowners wishing to engage 
on sermilar activities on non-federal land 


Visitor Education 


Publ outreach and education would be designed to promote protection, and 
understanding of the CSNM_) The amount of public outreach and education provided 
for visitors would be contingent on the level and types of activities taking place in the 
Monument Visitor outreach and education would follow amy restrictions on signing, 
interpretive « chibits, displays of tacthities determened on thes Plan 


Public outreach and education for all Manument visitors would emphasize resource 
protection and visitor safety by meeting the follow ing otyectives 


© §6Prowide the public with accurate information on visitation, use and recreation en 
the CSN\M 


© Identify areas of high visttor use, of areas with particularly fragile resources and 
take necessary steps to prevent resource damage 


© Educate vistors on how best to lent empacts to Menument resources aang 
Leave No Trace prrere pies 


© Target different types of recreatian (ie equestr.ams, backpackers, snow matulers 
etc ) with Specific mewsages com her those weer groups. can Prevent fesmuerce 
damage 
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© Clarity visitor expectations and the Monument’s misson with relation to visitor 
expenences on other public lands. Educate the public about the vision and 
misson of the Natoral Landscape Conservation System (NLCS) and the 
CS\M 


© Provide mformation on how hestoncal and current human uses withen the 
Monument and un adjacent land have shapad the character of the Monument 


¢ Emphasize the need for visitors to be aware of and respect the private property 
adjacent to Monument lands 


¢ increas  precss on of and respect for Monument resources through 
mterpr owl 


Issues and Actions Considered But Eliminated From Analysis 


Expansion of the Soda Mountain Wilderness Study Area (WSA) 

The official wilderness inventory was completed in 1980. Subsequently, a Statewide 
Wilderness EIS was completed with associated Record of Decision signed by the 
Secretary of Interior in 1991. Based on the Record of Decision, the President submitted 
proposed legislation to Congress in July, 1992. The Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) that 
were inventoried and studied under Section 603 of FLPMA, and where 
recommendations are pending before Congress, are protected from actions that would 
mmparir their surtability for presery ation as wilderness 


The recently mevued BLM Wilderness Inventory and Study Procedures handbook (11 6310-1) 
provides for the possibility of new wilderness inventornes and studies under the 
authority of Sections 201 and 202 of FLPMA. That guidance applies only to new 
mventory and land use planning efforts Ongowng wilderness-related land use planning 
such as thes plan, should be completed using the State specific guidance and proced ures 
developed tor these projects. The guidance developed for this ongoing planning effort 
was to use the results of the Section 603 wilderness inventory and study, which 
concluded wita tae Soda Mouwntamn WSA and its recommendation as suitable for 
wiiderness preservation No other roadless areas in the present Monument were 
determined to meet the criteria for WSA 


Future management actions may facilitate an area meeting the requisite of wilderness 
characteristics, at which time the BLM will re-inventory the area tor wilderness 
characteristics and evaluate the findings, using procedures described in H-6310-1. If the 
BLM determines that an area may have wilderness characteritocs, and if acthhons are 
proposed that could degrade the wilderness values of the roadless character s as to 
disqualify the area from further comideration as a WSA, the BLM wll consider in a 
NEPA document an alternative of mitigating of relocating the proposed action to avoid 
of munimize impacts on wilderness values; and will also consider the alternative of 
postponing a decrsion on the proposed action until the wilderness values can hx 
addressed through a new land use plan or plan amendment 


Predominant Recreation Development 


The CSNM management direction is to protect the objects identified in the Presidential 
Proclamation. Therefore, visitor wee ts secondary to the protection of the biological 

hv drotogecal, archaeotogical and geological resources for which the monument was 
established An emphasis on recreation and associated dev clopment, outude of th: 
hiyatt Lake Recreation Comptes, ts not consistent with the CSNM management goals 
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Because of the importance of fire in natural ecosystem processes and the array of fire 
associated and / or dependent plant communities, the total elimination of prescribed fire 
as a management tool was not considered a viable or responsible option 


Monitoring 


Monitoring is an <ssential component of natural resource management because it 
provides information on changes in resource use, condition, processes and trends 
Monitoring also provides information on the effectiveness of management activities and 
strategies. The implementation of this Plan wiil be monitored to ensure that 
management actions follow prescribed management direction (implementation 
monitoring), meet desired objectives (effectiveness monitoring), and are oased on 
accurate assumptions (vaiidation monitoring). Some effectiveness monitoring and most 
validation monitoring will be accomplished by formal research. A comprehensive 
monitoring strategy for the Monument is listed as Appendix LL. 


Monitoring will be an integr:] component of adaptive ecosystem management. Close 
coordination and interaction between monitoring and research are essential for this type 
of management. Data obtained through systematic and statisticaily valid monitoring 
can be used by scientist to develop research hypotheses related to priority issues. 
Conversely, the results obtained through research can be used to further refine protocols 
and evaluate the effectiveness of implementation of this Plan. 


Monitoring results will provide managers with the intormation to determine whether an 
objective has been met, and whether to continue or modify the management direction. 
Findings obtained through monitoring, together with research and other new 
information, will provide a basis for changes to the Plan. The monitoring strategy itself 
will not remain static. The moaitoring strategy will be periodically evaluated to insure 
that the monitoring questions and standards are still relevant. Adjustment to the 
monitoring strategy will he made as appropriate. Some monitoring items may be 
discontinued and others may be added as knowledge and issues change with 
implementation. Priorities wil! be given for monitoring mandated by executive order or 
legislation. 


The monitoring process will collect information in the most cost effective manner 
possible, and may involve sampling or remote sensing. Monitoring could be cost 
prohibitive if not designed carefully. Therefore, it will not be necessary or desirable to 
monitor every management action or direction. Unnecessary detail and unacceptable 
costs will be avoided by focusing on key monitoring questions and proper sampling 
methods. The level and intensity of monitoring will vary, depending on the sensitivity 
of the resource, process or trend and the scope of the proposed management activity 


Limits of Acceptable Change 


Monitoring will provide information that will allow managers to evaluate changes to 
Monument resource use, condition, processes and trends. Not all changes will be 
positive and management strategies must be adjusted to deal with unacceptable 
changes. Limits must be established that initiates adjustments in management activities 
The limits of acceptable change for the CSNM would be any discernable unnatural 
negative change to key resource condition and processes. Once identified, immediate 
action would occur to eliminate or minimize the activities causing the negative change 
and a strategy would be implemented to restore the resource condition or process 
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INTRODUCTION 


This chapter describes the environmental consequences of implementing any of the 
planning alternatives (Alternatives A-D) described in Chapter 3. Alternative A, the “No 
Action” Alternative, is current interim management which is in accordance with the 
management direction provided in the Medford District Resource Management Plan 
(RMP) (USDI 1995a) and is used only as a baseline from which to compare the other 
alternatives. As a result of Alternative A being within the guidance of the Medford 
District RMP, only a cursory analysis of the affects of implementing Alternative A is 
provided. Chapter 4 focuses on the potential affects of the proposed alternatives on 
important resources, processes, u.2s, and activities described under, Existing 
Conditions, Chapter 2. Specific attention will be focused on: 


© Protection of Monument objects as directed in the Presidential Proclamation 
¢ Ecosystem and Landscape Health 


e CSNM Cultural and Biological resources including soils, hydrology, aquatic and 
riparian resources, wildlife (including special status animal species), vegetation 
(including special status plant species, weeds, and forest health) 


¢ CSNM Uses and Users including ims acts of forestry product use, recreational 
use, facilities / rights-of-way and scenic quality. 


¢ Social and Economics including local and regional economies projected from 
each of the alternatives. 


Direct, indirect and cumulative impacts (both positive and negative) are addressed for 
each resource, use or activity. Cumulative impacts are the effects on the environment of 
each alternative when considered with the effects of past, present, and reasonably 
foreseeable future actions that might occur inside and / or adjacent to the CSNM 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 
Analysis Assumptions and Guidelines 


The following assumptions and guidelines were used to guide and direct the analysis of 
environmental consequences: 


1) The action alternatives would be implemented substantially, as described in 
Chapter 3, including the Management Common To All Action Alternatives 


2) The Bureau of Land Management would have sufficient tunding and personne! 
to implement and enforce the plan 


3) Current trends in recreation use would continue 


4) The planning period for the analysis is the next 10 years at which time the BLM 
will evaluate the plan and make necessary adjustments. Short-term impacts are 
those that would occur during the first five vears of plan implementation 
Long-term impacts are those that would occur beyond the first five vears 


5) Specific actions to protect human life would be taken regardless of the 
management criteria in the plan alternatives 
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6) Livestock grazing in the Monument will continue at present levels (Alternative 
A) and will be governed by applicable laws and regulations. Once sufficent 
data is available from the Draft Study of Livestock Impacts on the Objects of 
Biological Interest in the Cascade-Siskivou National Monument (USDI 2001), a 
resource management plan amendment addressing livestock grazing activities 
would be completed 


7) Research and monitoring would be fully funded 


8) The Best Management Practices (Appendix AA) and Monument Aquatic 
Conservation Strategy (Appendix BB) are common to all action alternatives 
{Alternative B-D) and are incorporated in the analysis 


9) Site specific NEPA analysis including required surveys would be accomplished 
before implementation of activities in the proposed alternatives 


Ecological Processes and Landscape Health 


Larndscape-level criteria affecting ecosystem health include; late-seral conifer 
connectivity, late-seral conifer fragmentation, and percentage acute disturbance within 
the range of existing plant communities. These criteria affect the ability of organisms to 
disperse across the landscape, the abundance of habitat for late seral dwelling 
organisms, edge effects impacting late seral habitat, and interactions between late seral 
associated organisms and edge dwelling organisms. Also important are the relative 
dominance of active processes (fire, timber harvest, livestock grazing) on the current 
versus historical landscape, and the characteristics of their action across the landscape 
(frequency, patch size, severity, and pattern). Text within Table 4-1 describe current and 
desired future condition relating to the identified landscape criteria 
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Several assumptions are made to allow the interpretation of trend under the alternative 
management regimes 


© Trends in weed invasion are likely to continue under the current management 
regeme 

e The conifer component of the monument analysis ares ts dominated by the mid- 
setal condition 

e Conditions on private land a: likely to remain early seral im the longer term 

© Acute disturbance results in changes of vegetation structure not considered part of 
desired plant community dynamacs and requiring extended penods of recovery 
restoration to be considered within the ran je of natucal vanabuility 

© Fire is considered a critical ecological process lacking from the current monument 
landscape (Alternative A). 

© Lack of density management will result in larger and more intense fires over time 
(Alternative A) 

© The use of heavy equipment ts necessary to achieve initial restoration objectives 
relating to plant community composition and structure and the remtroduction of 
fire across the landscape 


It ts apparent that Alternatives A and B are similar and result in mirumal improvement 
of the landscape in the context of the landscape criteria. Alternatives C and D result in 
a tar greater improvement relative to Alternatives A and B. The ability to use of heavy 
equipment in Alternative D facilitates the treatment of fuels thereby allowing the re- 
introduction of fire in a broader area across the landscape. 


The alternatives offer no distinction in the acquisition of private lands. Changes in 
criteria such as late-seral conifer connectivity are therefore dependent on the effects of 
management practices for the progression of conifer stands towards late-seral condition 
and the ability to reintroduce fire to the ecosystem. Tables 4-16, 4-17, 4-18 and 
associated text provide information of grass / shrub / woodland and conifer stand-level 
issues Necessary to understand how landscape criteria are affected by the management 
alternatives 


Table 4-2 identifies whether the management alternatives have the ability to move 
current conditions tow ards the desired future condition(s) described in table 4-1 
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Table 4-2. Treads toward Desired Condition for Landscape-Level Criteria identified 
in Table 4-1. 


Landscape Criteria AIL A Alt. B Ak.C AKD 
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Cultural Resources 


Proposed management activities having the potential to effect cultural resources are: off- 
highway vehicle use, timber harvest, focused / intensive grazing, burning, trail and road 
building, and road decommissioning. Adverse effects to archaeological / historical sites 
is most easily mitigated through site avoidance. Where avoidance is not possible or 
practical, scientific study of the affected sites may mitigate the anticipated damage to 
them. Scientific study requires further consultation with concerned Native American 
groups and other interested parties, and may require consultation with the State 
Historic Preservation Office and the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. Since 
screntific study usually involves excavation, it may also require further environmental 
review to assess the effects on other aspects of the environment. When there are 
conflicts between the need to mitigate damage to sites through excavation and the need 
to protect other values, adverse effects to sites might occur 


Potential Effects by Action 
Off-Highway Vehicle Use: Off-highway vehicle use is currently heaviest in the 
wutheastern portion of the CSNM which also has the highest density of archaeological 
sites. This area is flat and comparatively open; OHV use takes place throughout the area 
regardless of road designation. OHV use is severely and adversely impacting 
archaeological sites by displacing surface materials, churning subsurtace soils, and 
disrupting the archaeological context, thus causing irretrievable lovs of archaeological 
information at affected sites. When soils are wet and malleable the impacts are even 
greater. Avoidance of future effects to archacological sites will be possible only through 
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strict enforcement of road Gosures. However, it is difficult to control OHV use of! 


desugnated routes; consequently unintended effects to archacological sites from 


Due to the number and density of archaeological sites in the area, mitigation of effects to 
archaco!gical sites through scientific investigation would be a major undertaking 
requiring phased archaeological study over several years and consultation with 
numerous gioups individuals, and agenaes Shouid consultation reveal legitimate 
concerns on the part of concerned Native American groups, according to cultural 
resource law and regulation, scentific study and excavation of sites may not be 
sufficient or appropriate to mitigate effects to the archaeological sites and adverse 
effects would be likely. 


Grazing: Dispersed grazing does not constitute an effect on archaeological resources, 
except for locations where specific land disturbing developments (e.g. spring 
improvements, fencing) are initiated. Where grazing activity is not dispersed, but is 
focused and intensive, such activity may affect archaeological sites through trampling, 
churning of soils, and displacement of archaeological materials. Impacts from con- 
centrated grazing may be avoided by designing project which avoid archaeological sites. 


Timber harvest: Timber harvest is a ground disturbing activity and has the potential to 
affect archaeological sites through direct impacts to sites. Such impacts may be 
mitigated by designing projects to avoid archaeological sites. 


Roads: Road construction as well as road decommissioning or obliteration may affect 
archaeological sites through displacement of subsurface materials and destruction of 
archaeological context. These activities will need to be studied and designed 
appropriately. In Table 4-3, slightly higher potential impacts are assigned to those 
alternatives calling for increased road decommissioning, obliteration, or construction. 


Recreation: Archaeological sites in the CSNM currently suffer from unauthorized 
collecting, which removes significant artifacts from the surface of sites and depletes the 
archaeological value of those sites. Increased recreational use of the CSNM, especially in 
those areas with a high density of archaeological sites, will increase this adverse impact 


to srtes. 


Burning: Fire is not likely to affect most of the archaeological sites in the CSNM. The 
remaining historic structures at the former Box-O Ranch, as well a° other wooden 
structures in the CSNM, should be avoided during controlled burns. When avoidance is 
not possible, impacts may be mitigated by thorough documentation of the historic 
structure. 


The potential for cumulative adverse effects is rated below by taking into account the 
possibility for mitigation of effects through site avoidance 
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The majority of the soils within the CSNM are influenced by montmorillonitic clays, 
have high rock content and /or are shallow in depth (see Chapter 2 for details). These 
soil characteristics make the soils of the CSNM very vulnerable to impacts from 
management activities and recreational use. Two main concerns will be addressed when 
describing the effects of the alternatives to the soil resource: soil erosion and soil 
productivity. 


Soil erosion is the detachment and movement of soil by water, wind, ice or gravity 
Erosion is a natural process that uses these same forces to form soil from rock in the 
process known as weathering. Soil erosion is of concern when it accelerates, moving soil 
particles off site faster than they can accumulate from the weathering of rock. Two 
detrimental actions occur when soil erosion by water is accelerated. First, eroded soil 
particles, especially clay particles, often become suspended in water forming sediments 
that affect water quality. Second, soil decreases in depth when the soil profile loses more 
particles than it accumulates. Loss of soil depth diminishes water holding capacity and 
rooting space available for plant growth resulting in a reduction in soil productivity 


Nutrient recycling is another soil productivity concern. It is important that nutrients 
contained in organic matter, available from needle / leaf fall, plant and animal mortality, 
animal fecal matter, etc, be consumed, assimilated by insects and soil organisms and 
returned to the soil. Soil nutrient recycling is very important to soil health, and the 
plants and animals that depend on it. Soil and plant communities form a sort of 
symbiotic relationship. When a particular plant community becomes established on a 
site, a specific group of microorganisms dominate the soil. These organisms become 
very efficient at recycling plant material and organic matter created by that plant 
community. Generally, the healthier the plant community, the healthier the soil (and 
vice-versa) This soil-plant relationship can grow and change slowly overtime. As a 
plant community matures and produces more organic material, the soil organiwm 
population increases and recycles more organic material thus supplying nutrients back 
to the plants, improving soil structure, water holding capacity and disease suppression 
(USDA 1999). This process continues until a disturbance agent, such as fire, insect 
infestation, human activities, etc. breaks the cycle. At this point the soil-plant 
relationship becomes unbalanced, soil organism types and number are affected which 
ultimately affects the health of the soul 
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The proposed alternatives will have an effect an saul erowan and «ul praductrvety The 
baseline agarmt which Alternatrves B-D will be measured ms Alternatrve A (No Action) 
No achon. on this case. means that management direchon and awonated effects to the 
Management Practices (BMPs) and Monument Aquatic Conservation Strategy 
(Appendices AA and BB) would provide adequate guidance and protection when 
implementing land management practices under amy of the propowed alternatrves in 
addition the Coarwe Woody Debris Standards and Guidelines (Append JJ) well aad mm 
sustarmung soul productivity om the comiter forest. Cattle grazing would continue at 
current levels under all alternatrves and wll not be addrewed until the completion of 
the study of rts effects on biological resowrces and processes in the Monument. 


Alternative A 
Actions taken en Alternatrve A have minimal short term eftects on the soul resource as 


little grownd disturbing activities are occurring which would increas: erowon rates and 
decrease soul productivity Long-term. taking no action to reduce the fire hazard acrows 
the Monurnent increases the rk of catastrophe frre which would mcrease eromson rates 
dramatically and lower soul productivity In the long-term, all alternatives would have 
rowtive effects to the soul resowrce compared to Alternative A Although Alternatrve A 
does confine mechanized vehicles to dewwgnated roads and temporarily Clowes 77 mules 
of road, the soul erowon rates from these roads will remain slightly above natural levels 
Enforcement of the road Closures has been himited as a result of limited law enforcement 
resources. Closing the Schoheim road (BLM 41-2E-10.1) and associated roads im the 

Agate Flat area have greatly decrease the amount of soil erowon occurring as a result of 


Alternative A does not include vegetation manipulation activities (except for mon scers 
weed suppression) which will continue to maintain sci] erosion rates at near natural 
levels Activities in the action alternatives such as brushing, pre-commercial tree 
thinreng and prescribed burning would menemally mcrease soil erosion rates whach has 
a shght short-term negative effect but positive long-term effect as it ards in reducing the 
hazard of catastrophic wildfires All alternatives would limit some access for fire 
suppression activities slightly increasing the chance of large wildfires which cowld be 
detrimental to the seul resource This wildfire potential would be offset to some degree 
in all but Alternative A by successful vegetation management armed at reducing the 
areas of high fuel hazard across the Monument landscape 


Alternative B 
Alternative B would have moderate short-term positive effects to the soul resource of the 


Monument when compared to Alternative A An emphasis on closing roads (31 miles), 
natural decommmmoning of roads (49 miles) or rmproving the transportation sy ster (4 
miles) reduces the soil erosion potential particularly on natural surtace roads The 
dramage facilities would be rmproved an all &3 miles of road proposed for management 
n. ital dramnage ways re-established and entrance blacked so that future disturbance 
could net eccur Natural vegetation would be allowed to re-establish over terme 
Although natural decommimsoning disturbs the bews son! than mechanized 


decommissonmng,, vegetation re-establishment may take longer (410 vears) and erosson 
rates would remain slightly above natural levels until this occurs 


Vegetation manipulation planned under Alternative Bis essentially brushing and pre 
commercial thenming 3.400 acres of young conifer stands over the next 10 vears and 
continuing the effort to reduce noxious weeds The excess fuels created by the 
vegetation management actrvity would most likely be burning of slash piles whach 
would affect ane to two percent of the total treated acreage This would cause mernemal 
surtace disturbance resulting on a slight short-term mncrease in erowmon rates and scm! 
productivity low. Cumulative effects of Alternative B to the saul resource would be 


insignificant 
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Alternative C 
Alternative C would have shght negative effects short-term as appromuimately 24 miles of 


exmting roads are planned to be mechanically decommmwoaned Most of these roads are 
mn the southern portion of the Manurment and an increase on erowon and sedimentation 
would accur the first tew years after the decommmimworing Long-term, the «ul would 
be put back into producing vegetation and natural drainage patterns would become 
stable Natural decommiwsoarung would accur on about 28 miles of existing roads mm the 
Monument which would have menial sol disturbance and sight short-term eftects 
The naturally decomrmmesaned roads would take longer to re-establish vegetation and 
statulize dramage tacihties than mechamcal decormmimnon Approwmately 21 miles of 
road would have the dramnage factites improved and then blocked which would reduce 
eromon and sedimentation short-term About 4 miles of road would be seasonally 
chowed with gates The remasning road system would receive mamtenance based on the 


transportation management otyectives which would continue to provide adequate 
dramage and hmrt erowon 


Vegetation marupulation planned under Alternative C could affect up to 7.726 acres over 
the next ten vears for fuel hazard reduction to aid in protecting existing late-successional 


and old-growth habitat The majority of the treatment would be the thinning of dense 
tree stands and burning the excess fuel created by the thinning. Up to 3000 acres of 
comter forest on mud-seral condition could be commercially thenned om the next ten 
vears Although moderate direct, short-term negative impacts to the soul resource 
would occur on these acres, Best Management Practices (Appendix AA) should limut the 
effects Another 2000-plus acres could be treated mn the Diversity Emphasis Area to 
protect, marntarn or restore natrve plant communities Most of the treatments would 
imvelve broadcast burning which could bare the soil for a short time penod and cause a 
shght short-term mcrease in erosion rates withen the treatment areas Overall, there ts 
potential that an average of about 10100 acres a vear would be disturbed as a result of 
Vegetation management actrvities If the treatment units are several and spread across 
the landscape. menmmal curmulatrve soul affects would be realized Long-term these 
vegetation treatments could mncrease soul productivity and statihze the erosion potential 
by reducing the risk of catastrophac wildfire 


Alternative D 
Alternative D would have the greatest effect on the soul resource when compared to the 


other alternatives Approximately 52 miles of existing roads would be mechanically 
decommrnoaned and 6 mules of exesteng road to be naturally decormrmesoned Aftects 
would be semilar to those described in Alternative C but direct short-term negative 
effects would double as twice the amount of roads are berg mechanically 
decommrrsoned Along with approumately 19 miles of additional roads berg Clowed 
to pubic access, 3 mules of road would be mmproved and left open for extended seasan 


uve This road management proposal would have sight to moderate negative short 
term effects as erosion rates morease but moderate postive long-term effects 


Table 4-4. Cumulative Effects on Soils as a result of Proposed Alternatives 





Alternative A Alternative B Alternative C Alternative D 
Short-term 
| hom eg atrve | hore Meg atrve | hom Meg atry€ | rrewdet ate Nogati\¢ 
. | eng-erm 
low meg atrve | hewn prevent PVE rrrcnchey ate pres frye preter ate prem ery ¢ 
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Vegetation marupulation planned under Alternative D could affect up to 14,000 acres of 
land for LSOG habitat protection and potentially another 1,000 acres of for native plant 
community protect, maintenance and /or restoration. There is the potential of 
commercial tember harvest occurring on an estimated 11,000 acres (approximately 20 
percent of the Monument) over the next 10 years. Incorporating BMPs would minimize 
the direct short-term impacts but disturbing 20 percent of the Monument in a 10 vear 
penod along with road management activities could cause moderate erosion rate 
increase resulting in shghthy negative short-term cumulative but moderate powtive 


impacts long-term 
Hydrology 


Proposed management activities likely to have the greatest affect on the streamflow 
regime within the CSNM are roads, grazing, and vegetation management. Table 4-5 
within the CSNM. The degree to which these activities affect the peak and low flows 
varies by alternative. Activities that result in soil compaction or vegetation removal 
would have the greatest likelihood of increasing the frequency and magnitude of peak 
flows above natural conditions. Low flows are primarily affected by water diversions 
for activities such as livestock watering and road operations; and by riparian vegetation 
removal that leads to lowering of the water table. 
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Roads * Reducad infitratim due © campacton ° Reduced tume to hydrograph peak 
mecreases surface runoff, decreases * Increased frequency of peak flows 
groundwater. and reduces time to reach * Increased magn ttude of peak flows 
peak 

* Disruption of subsurface flow: incr cases 
surface runoff, dareasws goundwatcr. 
reduces time to reach peak 
* Increased snow accumulation in transient 
snow zone 
* Decreasal snow melt time im transient 
snow zone 
Grazing * Reduced infiltration (see roads) * Reduced time to hydrograph peak 
* Increased frequency of peak flows 
* Increased magn tude of peak flows 

Vegetation * Reduced infiltration (see roads) * Reduced time to hydrograph peak 

Managenent * Reducad interception and * Increased frequency of peak flows 
eVapotran spirat ion: increases * Increased magn itude of peak flows 
grounds ata 

* Increased snow accumulation in transicnt 
snow Zone 
* Decreasal snow melt time in transient 
snow zone 
Low Flows 
Roads ¢ Decreased summer streamflow duc to * Decreased magnitude of low flows 


water withdrawals for road 
construction mai nicnance 











Grazing * Decreased summer streamflow duc to * Decreased magnitude of low flows 
water withdrawals for livestock 
* Lowered water table duc to riparian 
Vegdation remo al 
Vegeta tion * Reduced evapotran spiration: imcreased * Increased magnitude of low flows 
Managanent grounds ata (short term) 
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Table 4-6 provides a comparison of the potential adverse effects on streamflows (listed 
in table 4-5) by alternative and proposed management activity. The Best Manangement 
Practices and Monument Aquatic conservation Strategy (Appendices AA and BB) are 
common to all action alternatives. Livestock grazing is expected to continue at current 
levels (Alternative A) until completion of the grazing impact study. Consequently, 
affects of grazing on streaflows would be the same under all alternatives. 
















































































Peak Flows L-M L-M L-M L-M 
Low Flows L-M L-M L-M L-M 
Vegetation Management 
Peak Flows VL L L-M L-M 
Low Flows \ \ N \ 
4 Pert aprprlin a Pele \ ne poten teal for adverse ctiects VI vers low potential fer adverse effects 
| here Prevtion tral fer adv cree cfhects M mod crate Ppotemtra | ferr ads eTse ettects 


Table 4-7, below, shows a comparison between alternatives of the potential for 
cumulative effects on peak and low streamflows. 


Table +7. Comparison of Alternatives for Cumulative Effects on Streamflows 








Resour ce Value Potential for Cumulative Effects on Hydrology by Akernative 
Affected 
A B Cc D 
Peak Flows L-M L-M L-M L-M 
Low Flows I l l l 
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WATER QUALITY 


Proposed management activities likey to have the greatest affect on water quality 
within the CSNM are roads, grazing, veetation management, and recreation. 
Temperature, dissolved oxygen, bacteria/ pathogens, and turbidity / sediment are the 
key water quality indicators for the beneficial uses most sensitive to the proposed 
activities. Table 4-8 shows how the proposed management activities could affect these 
key water quality parameters within the CSNM. The degree to which these activities 
affect water quality varies by alternative. Activities that result in surface disturbance, 
riparian vegetation removal, or water contamination would have the greatest likelihood 
of adversely affecting water quality. 





Table 48. Potential Changes to Water Quality due to Proposed Management Activities 





Roads * Riparian vegetation removal duc to new road * Increased temperature 
construction: reduced stream shade. incr cased * Decreasal dissolved oxygen. 
erosion, and increased channel width-depth * increased turbidity sediment. 
ratio 


¢ Surface disturbance duc to road 
constr ucthion ‘maintenance: mcr cased cr osion 
and increased channel width-depth ratio. 











Grazing * Riparian vegetation removal: reduced stream * Increased temperature 
shade, increased crosion, and increased channel | * Decreasad dissolved oxygen 
width -dept h ratio * Increased turbidity sediment 

* Streambank disturbance: increasal crasion and =| * Increased bacteria pathogens 
incr cased ch ann cl width-depth ratio 

* Water quality aontamination duc to livestock m 
streams 

Vegeta ton * Surface disturbance duc to yarding: increased * Increased temperat ure 

Managanent crosion and increased channel width-depth * Decreasal diwsolhed oxygen 
rat wo * Increased turbidity sediment 

Recreation * Water quality contamination duc to mmadequate | * Increased bacteria pathogens 
waste disposal by recreational users * Increased turbidity sediment 


Surface disturbance duc to trail building 
increased crogon 
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Table 4-9 provides a comparison of the potential adverse effects on water quality (listed 
in table 4-8) by alternative and proposed management activity. The Best Management 
Practices and Monument Aquatic Conservation Strategy(Appendices AA and BB) are 
common to all action alternatives. Livestock grazing is expected to continue at the 
current level (Alternative A) until completion of the grazing study. Consequently, 
affects of grazing on streamflows would be the same under all alternatives. 




















































































































Temperawre/Disolved Oxygen L-M L-M L-M L-M 
Bacteria /Pathogens NA NA NA NA 
Turbidity ‘Sediment L-M L-M L-M L-M 
Grazing 
Temperature/Diseived Oxygen M M M M 
Bacteria /Pathogens M M M M 
Turbidity ‘Sediment M M M M 
Vegetation Management 
Temperature/Disolved Oxygen VL L L L 
Bacteria /Pathogens NA NA NA NA 
Turbidity Sediment VL L L-M L-M 
Recr eation 
Temperature/Disolved Oxygen NA NA NA NA _ 
Bacteria /Pathogens M l L-M L-M 
Turbidity ‘Sediment VL VL L L 
NA net apphoa ble VL very low potential for adverse effects 
L low potential for adverse effects M mad crate potential for adverse effects 


Water quality limited streams within the CSNM that are included on Oregon's 1998 
Wd) list are shown in Table 2-9. These streams are all listed for exceedance of the state 
temperature standard. Table 4-10 provides a comparison of the alternatives for probable 
effects on the 303(d) listed streams. The streams showing no change are primarily on 
private land and BLM management would not have a significant affect on stream 


tem peratu res 


1X8 
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_ Probable Effects on 363(4) Streams by Altern ative 






























































A B Cc D 
Beaver Creek 0 0 0 0 
Corral Creek 0 0 0 0 
Jenny Creek , + + ‘ 
Johnson Creek 0 0 0 0 
Keene Creck + + , , 
South Fork Keene Creek + + ; ; 
Lincoln Creek + . . 
Mill Creek 0 0 0 0 
Baldy Creek 0 0 0 0 
Carter Creek 0 0 0 0) 
Emigrant Creek 0 0 () 0 
Hobart Creek 0 0 0 0 
Tyler Creek 0 0 0 0 

| See table 2-9 for descroption of listed segm ent 


ben cficial effect 


adverse cffect 


Table 4-11 shows a comparison between alternatives of the potential for cumulative 


no change 


effects on water quality. 


Table 411. Comparison of Alternatives for Cummlative Effects on Water Quality 








Water Quality Parameter Potential for Cumulative Effects on Hydrology by Alternative 
Affected 
A B Cc D 
Temperature Disolved Oxygen L-M L-M L-M L-M 
Bacteria /Pathogens M M M M 
Turbidity Sediment L-M L-M L-M L-M 
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Aquatic and Riparian Habitat 


This analysis will evaluate the affects of the proposed alternatives based on the 
assumptions that all activities will comply with the Best Management Practices (BMPs) 
and the Monument Aquatic Conservation Plan (Appendix AA and BB, respectively). In 
addition, it is assumed that adequate funding will be available to fully implement the 
Plan, and required surveys would be completed before project implementation. During 
the implementation phase, all proposed actions would be analyzed under the NEPA 
process to determine if the BMPs and Monument Aquatic Conservation Plan objectives 
are being met. Management actions that co not maintain the existing aquatic habitat 
condition or lead to improved conditions in the long-term would not meet the intent of 
either the BMPs or the Monument Aquatic Conservation Strategy would be adjusted or 
not be implemented. Aquatic habitat restoration efforts are an important objective, 
although secondary to protection, and would be pursued when possible. 

Alternatives are analyzed for their short-term, long-term, and cumulative effects on 
aquatic species and their habitats. in general, native fish and other aquatic organisms 
need clean, cool water with cover, spawning gravel, and food to survive. Riparian 
vegetation plays an important role in maintaining healthy habitat for aquatic organisms. 
Large wood creates habitat for salmonids by providing cover from predators, refugia 
from current, and by creating pools. The water that flows through these systems must 
be of cool temperatures to support cold water fish and gravel, free of oxygen-choking 
sediments is a necessity for spawning fish. The following discussion will address the 
activities planned under each alternative and the effects on aquatic species and their 
habitats. 





Alternative A 

The “No Action Alternative” would only perpetuate interim management and does not 
adequately provide or create opportunities for enhancement of the Monument values 
beyond the immediate protective measures of the Proclamation. Therefore, Alternative 
A is having minimal short-term negative effects to aquatic resources as the current trend 
continues. It would have moderate long-term negative effects as roads would be 
minimally maintained and the high fire hazard conditions increase. Alternative A will 
be used to compare current interim management with various strategies for active 
management (Alternatives B, C and D). 


Alternative B 
Activities proposed under this alternative that may impact aquatic species and their 
habitat are road decommissioning and vegetation management 


Alternative B proposes natural decommissioning 49 miles of road, closing 31 miles, and 
improving 3 miles. Reducing road densities is expected to decrease the overall amount 
of sediment delivered to streams and therefore, improve aquetic species habitat 
Blocking, decommissioning, and / or improving road drainage on roads within Riparian 
Reserves may briefly increase fine sediment input to the system. These actions, 
however, are expected to reduce road-caused sedimentation over the long-term and 
allow riparian vegetation to become re-established on road surtaces. As trees grow up 
in the road bed their roots loosen the compacted soil restoring groundwater flow, thus 
improving the humid character of the riparian area. These trees also contribute organic 
material to the streams, provide shade, and increase p “tential large wood tor instream 
complexity. Long-term recovery of these road systems would be slow as compacted 
soils in the road prism and cut banks / fill slopes associated with these roads are lett to 
re-vegetate naturally 


Alternative B focuses on promoting continued and accelerated development ot late- 
successional and old-growth habitat by treating the early to mid-seral stage coniter 
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stands that have potential of becoming late-successsSnal and old-growth habitat (habitat 
tvpe 3). Vegetation management under this alternative focuses on reforestation and 
some thinning efforts. Reforestation would be beneficial to aquatic organisms and thei 
habitats. Upland thinning would reduce the fire hazard and accelerate development 
late-successional characteristics. Thinnung activities in the uplands would have limited 
ground disturbance and, therefore, would not be expected to adversely effect aquatic 
organism: of their environments. The long-term effects of thinning and acceleration 
toward late-successonal characteristics would improve aquatic habitats by increasing 
npanan shade and eventually contributing large diameter wood to the stream systems 


Thinning within the mparian reserves would only be initiated to improve and 
stream habitat. For example, a stand with uniformly-aged young trees be thinned 
slightly to encourage increase tree size and speces diversity as well as understory 
canopy layering (for npanian habitat improvement and improved nutrient input to 
stream). Trees that might provide large wood to stream systems would not be removed 


Alternative C 
Activities proposed under Alternative C that may impact aquatic species and their 


habitat are road decommissioning and vegetation management 


Road decommissioning under Alternative C would include a combination of mechanical 
and natural decommissioning, road Closures, and drainage improvements Mechanical 
decommissioning of imately 24 miles of road would increase erosion and 
sedimentation in the -term but these initial, short-term surges of sediment are not 
expected to adversely effect aquatic species. Natural decommissioning would occur on 
approximately 28 miles of existing road within the Monument and would contribute 
less sediment to the system than if the roads were left open. However, the naturally 
decommissioned roads would take longer to re-establish vegetat' on and hydrologic 
function. Road closures and drainage improvements would occur on imatety 25 
miles of existing road. Culvert repair, replacement, and / or removal ) 
contribute an initial pulse of fine sediment to the system due to the instream nature of 
this work. Potential short-term sediment pulses from these activities are not expected to 
adversely effect aquatic species. Over the long-term, road decommissioning, road 
closures, and drammage improvements would reduce sedimentation and peak flows that 
negatively affect aquatic species and their habitats 


Under Alternative C, one objective is to protect existing and potential late-successional 
and old-growth habitat from the threat of habitat lows due to catastrophic disturbance 
(Le. intense wildfire). If such a fire were to burn across a stream and associated ri 

area, it could cause erosion, channel downcutting, sedimentation, and paol filling 
Losing riparian vegetative cover would increase water and air temperature which could 
have substantial negative effects on aquatic species and their habitats. Thinning could 
reduce the potential for such a catastrophic event and encourage late-successional forest 
characteristics. Thinning activities in the uplands would have limited grownd 
disturbance and, therefore, would not be expected to adversely effect aquatic organisms 
of their environments. The long-term effects of thinning would improve aquatic 
habitats by increasing riparian shade and eventually contributing large diameter wood 
to the stream systems. Restoration projects could be initiated in stream systerms where 
large wood ts lacking. Adding lange wood to these systems would provide cover, add 
complexity to the stream systems, and create pools 


Alternative C attempts to maintain, protect, and restore seeps and springs which are 
valuable objects of the Monument. Seeps and springs are vulnerable to impacts by 
livestack. Altered livestock management such as herding and salting would tacilitate 
wetland plant community recovery. Fencing would be used to exclude livestock 
Fencing seeps and springs would improve water quality conditions in areas where 
trampling, sedimentation, and lack of shade negatively affect water quality and aquatn 
organisms, specifically endemic mollusk speces 
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Alternative D 
Activities proposed under this alternative that may impact aquatic speces and their 


habitat are road decommisssoning and vegetation 


192 


management. Approximately 
miles of existing roads would be decommissioned mechanically under this alternative 


52 


This alternative would mechanically decommission almost twice as many road miles as 
Alternative C. Mechanwal decommissioning would increase erosion and sedimentation 


in the short-term but these mutial, short-term 


surges of sediment are not expected to 


adversely effect aquatic species. Over the long-term, hydrologic recovery would occur 
more quickly than with natural 
would be closed to public access and 3 miles of road would be improved or left open for 
extended season use 


Under Alternative D, vegetation 


Additionally, 19 miles of roads 


is more extensive than under other 
alternatives. Vegetation manipulation could take place on 14,000 acres of LSOG for 
habitat protection and another 1,000 acres for native plant community protection, 
maintenance, and restoration. Combined with the road activities the short-term direct 
affects could result in a substantial amount of sedimentation. In most years, insufficent 
streamflow would not flush these sediments out of the system resulting in embedded 
streambed substrates. The lack of well sorted, clean gravel is detrimental to spawning 
activities and egg incubation. 


Alternative D attempts to maintain, protect, and restore seeps and springs as valuable 


objects of the Monument. 


Seeps and springs are vulnerable to impacts by livestock. 


Altered livestock management such as herding and salting would facilitate wetland 
plant community recovery. Fencing would be used to exclude livestock. Fencing seeps 


and springs would improve water quality 


conditions in areas where tr 


sedimentation, and lack of shade negatively affect water quality and habitat for aquatic 
organisms, specifically endemic mollusk species. 


Table 4-12 summarizes the effects of the proposed alternatives to aquatic species and 
























habitats. 
Table 412. Effects of Proposed Alternatives on Aquatic i a 
Alternative A Alternative B Alternative C  AkternativeD — 
- Status quo - Moderate dacrease m -Potentia! sedement pulses 
sedenent fom downg from road 
roads deaommisraning 
- improved con dition of 
seeps and springs 
- Martam hazardews | - Slow recovery of : - Faster recovery of 
fire comdtrams naturally decommissioned | decommmsoned roads decommissioned roads 





roads resu ttn g m ahove 
“natural level” 
sedmmentabon rates for a 
longer pared of terme 

- mproved CWD 

recrunt mem, lower water 
temperatures. mecrease m 
hurmedity a a result af an 
acceleration tow ard la te- 
succassronal 
characteristcs om rpanan 
areas 

- Rabucal frre hazard 
resulting om decrease risk 


of catastrophic distur hance 


mm riparian arcas 





rewul ten g om sodime mia ton 
rates returning to “natural 
levels” within a few years 
afta deaormmisraning 

- Raducad fire hazard 
resultong om decrease risk 


of catastrophic distur hance 


m riparian areas 





resulting om sodeme nta ton 
rates returning to “natural 
levels” with a few vears 
afta decormmisraning 
-Ratducal frre hazard 
resulting om decrease risk 
of catastragh ic distur hance 
mn Tparian areas 
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Terrestrial Wildlife 


Except for differences in habitat modification allowed under each alternative, the 
alternatives are almost equal in their expected effects on wildlife. The alternatives have 
many common features as described in the section on management common to all 
alternatives. The alternatives all have similar amounts of open roads. In terms of 
protecting wildlife and habitat from human caused impacts associated with trails, pack 
stock use, visitor facilities, utility rights of way, and recreationists encroaching on 
wildlands, the alternatives would be ranked as follows: 


Alternative Bimost protective) 
Alternative C 
Alternative D 
Alternative A(least protective). 


Accurately quantifying the differences between the alternatives in terms of non-habitat 
management related effects would be impossible. Furthermore, if it was possible to 
perform such an analysis, the differences between the alternatives based on such an 
analysis would be inconsequential when compared to the differences between the 
alternatives based on the differing amounts and intensities of habitat management 
allowed in the alternatives. 


Because the other differences between the alternatives are so minor, the effects analysis 
for wildlife focuses on the various ways in which the alternatives allow habitat to be 
managed. For purposes of this analysis, species have been grouped as late successional 
associates, or early successional associates. Some species such as deer and elk are 
associated with both late and early successional habitat. Both long and short term 
effects are discussed below. 


Alternative A 


This alternative allows essentially no habitat manipulation or fuels reduction treatment 
in either the Diversity Emphasis Area or the Old Growth Emphasis Area. Under this 
alternative there would be no immediate short term effects to wiidlife habitat. In the 
long term, the continuing problem of increasing fire hazard due to fuels build-up in both 
early- and late-successional habitats would continue. Also, ecosystem health problems 
associated with lack of fire or disturbance such as encroachment of conifers into oak 
woodlands, grasslands and brush fields would continue to degrade these important 
habitats. The lack of fuels reduction and silvicultural treatments in young and middle 
aged forest stands would not allow as rapid of tree growth and development of late- 
successional stand characteristics when compared to the “action” alternatives, especially 
Alternatives C and D. Because Alternative A allows no treatment in mature stands, the 
currently observed mortality of large trees due to stand density would continue. Large 
trees are a significant, key, component of the late-successional habitat in the Monument 
The loss of large trees in undesirable. Under this alternative the long-term risk of a large 
acreage, stand replacing, wildfire would continue to increase. Such a fire would render 
many acres of both early- and late-successional habitats unsuitable for many vears. Any 
late-successional habitat lost to such a fire could take several centuries to recover to its 
pre-fire condition 


Alternative B 


The long: and short-term effects of this alternative on wildlife are expected te be is very 
similar to those described under Alternative 4 except that this alternative allows for the 
treatment of 3,400 acres of potential late-successional habitat (habitat tvpe 3). These are 
stands of trees that are currently too young and / or too small to provide late- 
successional habitat features. Treating these stands and placing them on growth, species 
composition, and structural diversity pathways to develop into functional late- 
successional habitat as soon as possible would benefit late-successional associated 
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species in the long-term. The sooner these stands are set up to grow into the desired 
types of stands, the sooner additional late-successional habitat would be developed. 
Because these stands currently do not provide late-successional habitat, there would be 
no negative effects to, or loss of, late-successional habitat resulting from the proposed 
treatments. Treating these younger stands would also help reduce the fire hazard in the 
Monument. This alternative allows the least amount of treatment in younger stands of 
any of the action alternatives, thus it provides the fewest habitat related benefits to late- 


Early-successional associated species would generally not benefit in th short- or long- 
term under this alternative because this alternative forgoes or deters treatment of early- 
successional and / or non-conifer habitats except for limited management for control of 
weeds. As discussed in Chapter 2, much of the habitat in the Diversity Emphasis Area 
is becoming less suitable for some early-successional associated species due to the lack 
of fire. Brush fields are becoming decadent and unproductive, oak woodlands are 
reverse these trends. 


Alternative B would allow managers to do the least of any of the action alternatives to 
address the serious threat that stand replacing fire poses to the wildlife habitats of all 
kinds in the Monument. If a large, high intensity, fire occurs in the Monument, 
thousands of acre of many habitat types could be lost all at once. 


Alternative C 

Alternative C places a high priority on treating stands with high fire hazard ratings that 
are adjacent to or close to functional late-successional habitat. Some of these stands are 
currently functioning as dispersal habitat for the Northern Spotted Ow! and some are 
not. Some of these stands have the potential to develop into late-successional habitat 
and some do not. 


Late-successional habitat associated species would benefit long-term as a result of this 
alternative because 3,185 acres of stands with potential to become late-successional 
habitat (types 3 and 5) would be treated with that goal in mind. Of these 3,185 acres, 
approximately 2,346 acres are currently in a small tree / young stand condition that 
provides no late-successional habitat features (type 3). Treating these 2.346 acres would 
have no negative effect on late-successional associated species. 


The remainder of the 3,185 acres (839 acres) proposed for treatment under this 
alternative currently has large enough trees and enough canopy closure that it is 
functional as dispersal habitat for Northern Spotted Owls (habitat type 5) and other 
species associated late-successional habitat. 


The effects of the above treatment in the long-term would be to hasten the development 
of late-successional characteristics in the younger stands. This would both increase the 
amount of late-successional habitat on the landscape, and help to create larger blocks of 
late-successional habitat. The short-term effects of this same treatment would be to 
reduce the potential threat of a large, intense wildfire destroying functional late- 
successional habitat in the Monument. By reducing the hazard in the immediate vicinity 
of the functional late-successional stands, fire suppression forces would have a greater 
chance of keeping an approaching wildfire out of the late-successional stands. Fuel 
reduction measures and silvicultural treatments in the type 5 stands mentioned above 
could temporarily reduce the canopy closure to the point that the stands are no longer 
functional as dispersal habitat for Northern Spotted Owls. In the worst case scenario 
that all of the treated habitat type 5 stands were unintentionally rendered unsuitable for 
Northern Spotted Ow! dispersal, there would be a reduction of approximately four 
percent in the amount of dispersal habitat in the Monument until the canopy in the 
treated stands returned to approximately forty percent closure 
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This alternative allows for fuels hazard reduction treatments in up to 1,770 acres of 
currently functional late-successional habitat (types 1 and 2). This treatment would 
occur only in stands that have a high fire risk rating. The 1,770 acre figure represents 
approximately 15 percent of the functional Late-successional habitat in the Monument 
These treatments would remove “non-commercial” sized material from the stands 
whuch ts generally less than 8 inches in diameter. These fuels reduction treatments could 
have some negative effects on the suitability of the stands in the short-term (5-10 years). 
However, these treatments would be designed to retain the late-successional 
characteristics of the stand as much as possible including high canopy Closure, snags 
and down wood. The immediate effects on the overall functionality of the forest stands 
for late-successional associated species, such as the Northern Spotted Ow, is expected 
to be minimal. These treatments would be beneficial to late-successional associated 
species in the long-term because the fire threat to the stands would be reduced and the 
remaining lary. medium sized trees would be healthier because they would have less 
competition for food, water and sunlight. In the worst case scenario that all of the 
treated type 1 and 2 stands were unintentionally rendered unsuitable, there would be a 
loss of approximately fifteen percent of the late-successional habitat in the Monument. 


This alternative allows the treatment of 157 acres of habitat type 6. This habitat 
currently serves as dispersal habitat for spotted owls but has no potential to develop 
into late-successional habitat due to poor growing site conditions or unfavorable tree 
species mix. Fuels reduction and silvicultural treatments in these type 6 stands may 
temporarily reduce the canopy Closure to the point where they are no longer functional 
as dispersal habitat for Northern Spotted Owls. In this worse case scenario, 157 acres of 
dispersal habitat would be degraded for a period of years until the canopy re-closes to 
overt forty percent. This represents less than one percent of the dispersal habitat in the 
Monument. 


Alternative C also allows the treatment of 2,614 acres of land that has high fire hazard 
rating and that is currently not providing any late-successional habitat or Northern 
Spotted Ow! dispersal habitat. and does not have the potential to develop late- 
successional habitat characteristics (type 4). Treating this habitat would have no 
negative effect on late-successional associated species. Treatment could provide benefits 
to late-successional associated species by reducing the fire threat to adjacent late 
successional stands. These stands are usually oak woodlands and brush fields Early- 
successional species would benefit from treatments in these stands. Forage availability 
for a variety of species would be increased, and the loss of early-successional habitat to 
the process of succession would be slowed. Some of these stands (especially brush 
fields and grasslands) would essentially be “reset” to an early-successional stage 


Alternative D 
This alternative has all the same benefits for late-successional habitat associated species 


as Alternative C, but provides additional long-term benefits by allowing the treatment 
of an additional 6,400 acres of habitat type 5. Thus, under this alternative a total of 7,299 
acres of habitat type 5 is treatable. This represents 84 percent of the type 5 habitat in the 
Monument, but only 27 percent of the dispersal habitat in Monument. This treatment 
would increase the rate of development of late-successional stand characteristics in the 
treated stands. However, there is a potential short-term cost associated with this long- 
term benefit. Habitat type 5 is suitable for Northern Spotted Ow! dispersal but not for 
nesting, roosting, or foraging. Treating these stands would put them on the trajectory to 
become roosting, foraging and potentially even nesting habitat in the future, but in some 
stands treatment could reduce or eliminate their effectiveness as dispersal habitat in the 
short-term (for up to approximately 20 years after treatment). In the worst case 
scenario of all of the treated type 5 acres becoming unsuitable for Northern Spotted Ow! 
dispersal, 27 percent of the current dispersal habitat would be degraded for a number of 
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vears Treateng thes additonal acres would reduce the tuels hazard on 6 400) actes above 
the acreage proposed for treatment mm Alternative C The benefits to wildlite of treating 
hazardous tuels have been discussed under the alternatives above 


Alternative D would allow commeraal uzed trees to be cut on approwmately 1.770 
acres of habitat type | and 2 stands. This treatment would occur only if the stands have 
a high fire risk rateng (the same typel and 2 stands proposed for nan commercial 
treatment in Alternative C). The 1,770 acre figure represents approximately 15 percent 
of the functional late-successonal habitat in the Monument This would result m a 
decrease in habitat quality i the short-term due to low of canopy Closure and stand 
complexity The commercial thinning harvest proposed ts very modest and would leave 
the stands mn an essentially mtact conditon, however. to acheve the dewred long-term 
stand development and fire protection, there would have to be some noticeable 
alteration of the stand structure m the mid-story This would negatively affect the 
suitability of the stands in the short-term for late-successional awsocated speces such as 
the Northern Spotted Ow! and Northern Goshawk. The degree of degradation resulting 
from this treatment 1s umpowsible to assess at thes time because it depends on the 
condition of each stand pre-treatment and on the treatment prescription that 1s apphed 
Worst case scenario would be the short-term degradation of approximately 15 percent of 
the currently functional late-successional habitat im the Monument. If these stands were 
degraded to the pownt that they did not function as late-successional habitat, they would 
likely still function as Northern Spotted Ow! dispersal habitat. 


Alternative D is expected to result in the same effects to early-successional habitat 
associated species as Alternative C As Alternative D allows a broader variety of 
mechanized treatment tools, particularly in the oak woodlands and brush fields, than do 


the other alternatives, the probability of actually treating the proposed acreage 
discussed above ts higher than under the other alternatives. Mechanized treatments are 


generally cheaper and taster and thus easier to rmplement 


Table 4-13 displays the habitat parameters likely to be affected by each activity, and how 
the habitat would likely be affected. 
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Table 4-13. Effects of Proposed Al‘ernaGves on Terrestrial Wildlife in the Monument 





Activities With Peteats! Hebitet Parameters Likely to Potential Changes in Habitat Parameters 
for Affe cting Ch anges in be Affected 
Hebitet Qeatir, 
Reads |. Derect empacts ieg velucla 1. Open roads prov sede vebucle access mio 
billemg amemals) wridhitc habutat. V chectes bet and kill 
2. Secursty Medeng Cover wildlife 
3 = Despersa! setatelery 2. Open roads prov wdc humans access mito 
4 Vegetaten otherwise relatively undisturbed 
S Competrien with non- habitats 
hatrve specres 3. Reads can preaent barrers (eather red or 
® mags percenved) to some speces of wildbfe 
4 Imvadong plane can epread mw new 
areas by propagating along road «ide 
disturbed areas 
S Nen-natne anemab such offen use mads 
as travel rowte s to access Mew areas 
6 Smags and trees wrth structural defects 
atong roads are often removed officially 
as hazards or unofficially by frew ood 
cutters 
Prescribed fire | Canepy closure | Prescribed fin cam reduce canopy 
> Vepetaten closure mm the enderstery and of over 
\ Snags story 
4 Down wood 2s Prescribed frre can alter the herbaceous 
‘ Stand Specres Mix lavet spectes ¢ @fmpes strom and de merty 
© HMedeng cover for emall ' «Snags can be best (hurnmed up or tiled) 
marnena ts dureng prescribed burns Smags can be 
" Brush grass habaat created by prescribe d burns 
com rt mewn 4 Prescribed fore can result on loss of down 
* Doerect lows of Wildlife wood om the short term Prescribed fire 
can result m med and long term mereases 
im down «ood 
S Repeated use of presembed fire can 
result m long term shifts om @and epectes 
«OOP PPErs HT heHm 
& Prescribed fire can remove tall grass and 
brush 
7 Prescribe d frre can reyes enate 
grass brush bh abrtats 
K = Preseribe d fire cam kell woldlife 
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Activities With Potential Habitat Parameters Likely to Potential Changes in Habitat Parameters 
for Affecting Changes in be AfTected 


Wild fire Suppression 1. Snags i. Snags can te lost when fdled as 
Operations 2 Weeds hazards 
3. New Trails 2. Seeds of nan-native invading plants cm 
4. Hatetat mn at the be carnmecd mio new areas by fire 
landscape level fighting equipment. These imvadas can 
S$. Protecuon of wildh fe from propa gate in disturbed areas created by 
direct loss firefighting cquipman 


3. Fare camtrol lines can became unofficial 
OHV trams. (Sce OHV use above) 

4. Wildbfe suppresson can maintain the 
current habsats cm the landscape in the 
short term by minimizing loss to 
wildfire. Wildfire suppresson disrupts 
the disturbance proorss that ts esscntial 
for mam tenance of some habstat types 
in the long tam 

S. Wildfire can kill wildlife 

















It would be impractical to analyze the effects of each alternative on each species of 
wildlife known or suspected to occur in the Monument. For purposes of comparison 
between the alternatives, the sensitive and special interest species known or suspected 
to occur in the Monument analysis area are the focus of the effects analysis for wildlife. 
The Special Status Species (SSS) list represents a wide variety of habitat needs. In this 
analysis these species serve as partial surrogates for other more common species. 


Table 4-14 provides a comparison of the expected effects of the action alternatives on the 
special status and special interest species known or suspected to occur in the 
Monument. Alternative A is the no action alternative which would continue current 
interim management under the 1995 Medford District Resource Management Plan and 
the Presidential Proclamation. This is the baseline to which the three action alternatives 
are compared. Table 4-14 summarizes the overall effect that Alternatives B, C, and D are 
expected to have on the special status and special interest species in the Monument, not 
on the species as a whole across the entire species range. The alternatives are complex 
and in some cases one component of an alternative may be beneficial for a species and 
another component of the same alternative could be detrimental to the same species 
Table 4-14 summarizes the overai! effect each alternative is expected to have on a 
particular species considering all of the provisions of each alternative. All indications in 
the table that an alternative is beneficial or detrimental to a species are relative to the 
expected effects of Alternative A 
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Bald E agic = + = *Increased human disturbance at Hyatt Lake and 
along Jenny Creck (-) 

* Increased habitat protection through fire hazard 
reducton (+) 





Peregrine Falcon = = = *Incrcased human disturbance al nest sic (=) 





Lewis Woodpecker = + + *Actwe maintcnance of oak savamah habsat (+) 
*Loss of oak savanna habitat duc to comifer brush 
encroach ment (-) 

















Greater Sandhill Crane . = - *Increased human disturbance at nesting fecding 
wetlands (-) 

Western Meado w lark = + > *Reswratiwon of ul! gass habitats in meadows (+) 

Western Blucbird = - = *Snag retemioncreaton (=) 

Whute Pelican = = = *No effects mtiapatal (=) 

Northern Spotted Ow! 7 + +? *Iincreased habitat protection through fire hazard 


reducton (+) 

*Development of more habaat faster(+) 
*Minimal young stand improvement or fire 
hazard reduction (-) 





Golden Eagle + ++ +?¢ *Increased habitat protection through fire hazard 
reducton (+) 





Northern Goshawk + ++ ++ *Increased habitat protection through fire hazard 
reducton (+) 





Great Gray Ow! ¢ +? +? *Increased habitat protection through fire hazard 
reduction (+) 



































White- Headed ¢ +? +? *Snag retention creation (*) 
Woodpecker 
Black-backed ¢ +? ++ *Snag retention creaton (+) 
Woodpecker 
Northern Three-toed ° +? +? *Snag retention creaton (+) 
Woodpecker 
Pileated Woodpecker , +? +? *Snag retention creaton (+) 
Flammulated Ow! ; +? +? *Snag retention creaton (+) 
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Western Pond Turtic = ++ + *Ripanan zone protection (=) 
*Collectiion harassment by additional v isstors (-) 
*Habitat prokctian from fire hazard reductwn (+) 





Cascade Frog + ++ ++ *Habitat protectwon through fuc!s hazard 
reducton (+) 




















*Ripanan zone protection (>) 














Mammals 
Fisher + + +? *Late-Successsonal habstat development and 
protector fom fre (+) 
American Marten + + +? *L ate-Successional habitat devclopment and 
protection fom fre (+) 
Pacific Palla Bat + + ¢ *Snag retemioncreaton (+) 
Townsend's Big-Eared Bat | = = = *No change 




















Terrestrial Mollesks (slugs and land snails) 





Helmin thoglypta hertlemi + +? ¢ *Habitat protection through fucls hazard 
reducton w minima surface dsturbance (+) 
*Alt. C reduces fucl hazard without heavy 
equipmem( ++) 

*Alt. D reduces more fuc! hazanl but disturbs 
more ground wih heavy equipment (+) 








Vonadenia Chaceana + +? ¢ *Habitat protection through fucls hazard 
reducton w minima surface dwturbance (+) 





*Alt. C reduces fuel hazard without heavy 
equipmem(+~+) 

*Alt.D reduces more fuc! hazard but disturbs 
more ground wit heavy equipment (+) 





rilobop sis tchemana ? -? ? *Habitat protection through fucls hazard 
reducton w minimal surface dsturbance (+) 
“Alt. C reduces fuel hazard without heavy 
equipmenm( ++) 

*Alt. D reduces more fuc! hazard but disturbs 
more ground wit heavy equipment (+) 
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Special Interest Species 
Klamath Mardon Skipper = = = *Fencing cattk out of occupied meadow 
(butterfly) habiwt =) 
Black-taskd Deer + ++ ++ *Habitat impms cment through prescribed fire (>) 
Rooscy ch Elk + +¢ +¢ *Habitut impr. cment through prescribed fira - ) 
- Expected effects of the alternative are identical or very semelar to these of the hasclene alicrnatrve (A) 
. bE apected effects of the altcrmatrve are benefic: al ahowe the cond mams provide by the haschine ali crnatrve 


i apected cflccts of the alternate are hencfic: al ahowe the cond mam. provide by the haschine alt crnatrve. and heticr than at her 
ahernatrvc.s marked with a «rnc ~*~ 


t apected cflects of the alternative are more dctrim ental to the spec ics than the « cxupected und cr the hasclene alt crnate.¢ 
* Some short-term rod ucthan mm h abrtat sui tabelty but beng term gams in same 


Summary of Effects on Terrestrial Wildlife 


Table 4-15 was developed by tallying the scores for each alternative by species in Table 
4-14. The score codes for each species for each alternative in Table 4-15 are relative to 
the baseline of Alternative A. Alternative C appears to offer the best, most balanced mix 
of habitat protection and enhancement for terrestrial wildlife in the Monument. 


Table 4-15. Summary of Effects on Terrestrial Wildlife of Proposed Alternatives 









































Alternative B Alternative C Alternative D 

Number of “++” species 0 16 }4 
Number of “+ species 1s 7 . 
Number of “-" species 2 0 2 
Number of “= species a , ‘ 
Total number of positives scores (** and 18 9 % 
‘ ) > 
Total num ber of negative scores (-) . ». () Z 
Total score for alternative (total **s) lt 19 i4 
(total -*s) 

* Scores of *” count for 2 here bor example. an alternative wath 10 epecies scored as would get 20 pon nts for these ape cies ¢ two phases 


tomes 10) apectes } 


”)? 
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Vegetation 
Diversity Emphasis Area 


This analysis considers an ability to manage the Diversity Emphasis Area towards a 
desired future condition identified by each management / ecological « ive implicit 
within the following headings and descriptions within Table 4-16. Most grass / shrub 
woodland plant communities of the Diversity Emphasis Area are subject to livestock 
impact. This analysis does not determine the impacts of livestock on biological elements 
of the landscape. It is assumed that grazing will be maintained within the CSNM while 
their impacts to the biological elements and physical environment of the Monument are 
determined by the livestock grazing impact study. If impacts are identified that can't be 
mitigated by altering grazing management practices then livestock grazing would be 
eliminated from the Monument. 


Grasslands 


Most grasslands are disturbance mediated. Since healthy grasslands are the first 
defense against weed invasions, it follows that an ability to use appropriate 
management tools (principally fire) is critical for maintenance of healthy herbaceous 
plants communities. Alternatives A and B do not allow the development of a fire 
maintenance program that would lower the fire hazard. Alternatives C and D are thus 
considered more appropriate for grassland maintenance. Prescribed fire is also a useful 
tool in former grasslands currently invaded by shrubs. 


A considerable area of the Monument likely subject to historical fire is not appropriate 
for prescribed fire due to patterns of land ownership, the combination of excessive fuels, 
topographic position, and danger imposed on other important biological elements. In 
such cases manual or mechanical treatment methods may be useful for the restoration of 
grassland communities. While mechanical treatments may expedite (due to relative cost 
efficiency) treatment of shrub invaded areas, the negative consequences of soil surface 
disturbance, possible introduction of weeds, and a likely inability to garner sufficient 
materials for re-vegetation (for example, native grass seed) favor slower techniques 
more easily tailored to site specific conditions. Alternative C is thus considered more 
appropriate than Alternative D. 


Non-native annual grass invasion within the CSNM is likely to continue (albeit at 
different rates) regardless of future livestock management. Few tools exist to treat the 
extensive areas where non-native grasses are a component of grasslands. In the 
following order of priority, carefully timed applications of prescribed fire, defoliation 
treatments, and herbicides could favor the native herbaceous component. Alternatives 
A and B offer none of these tools. Alternatives C and D offer the ability to use 
prescribed fire, defoliation treatments, and herbicides. However, Alternative € 
precludes the use of tractor mounted implements (for example, mowers) likely affecting 
the ability to treat large areas sequentially for 2 or 3 years. Alternative D is thus favored 
over Alternative C. 


Rest ' 1G M it to Native G Dominati 
The literature identifies the extreme difficulty of converting annual grass plant 
communities back to native herbaceous domination. Successful conversion may rely on 
the full suite of tools (Alternative D) applied for 2 or 3 consecutive years in order to treat 
the broader landscape (see literature review, Appendix GG). Alternative D would best 
facilitate the restoration of native grasses 
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Shrublands 





Because of the fire-dependence of seed for germination, prescribed fire is the primary 
tool whereby wedgeleaf ceanothus shi ublands can be rejuvenated. The use of fire is also 
critical for returning nutrients to the soil to facilitate vigorous growth by both shrubs 
and associated herbaceous species. In some areas of the landscape, the high fuel- 
loading may prevent the apriscation of prescribed fire without extensive hand or 
mechanical treatments. Alternatives C and D are thus favored over Alternatives A and 
B. Alternative D is favored over Alternative C only in terms of relative cost. Alternative 
C may allow mor specific treatment and allow the use of harvested materials for 
restoration purpuses. The careful placement of burn-piles on patches of weeds and the 
consequent growth of annual weeds may be an important component of management 
The utilization of woody material for ameliorating growth conditions (for example, 
shading, or mulch) or for manipulating available nitrogen is also an important 
management consideration. The ability to achieve such micro-site requirements favors 
Alternative C over Alternative D. 


Woodlands 
Reduce Conifer Invasion 


Conifer invasion is likely to continue under Alternatives A and B resulting in the further 
loss of mesic Oregon white oak woodlands and black oak dominated plant 

communities. Fire, manual treatments and mechanical treatments (in this order of 
priority) favor Alternatives C and D. Large machinery proposed in Alternative D would 
damage desired “leave trees”. Alternative C is thus favored over Alternative D 


Reduce Shrub Invasion 


Drier Oregon white oak communities are susceptible shrub invasion. While shrubs are a 
natural component of such woodlands, the current accumulation of fuels as a result of 
past fire-suppression could result in fires with characteristics different from historical 
fire events. This trend of increasing fuels leading to undesired fire intensities is likely to 
continue under Alternatives A and B. Since the drier shrub invaded oak woodland 
communities are aiso subject to annual grass invasion, the ability to achieve micro-site 
objectives are more attainable through Alternative C than Alternative D 


‘ ’ 4 


Many of the Oregon white oak stands have become more crowded. The former 
interspaces between largest and oldest individual oaks have filled in with a younger 
cohort of oak saplings. In historical times, fire thinned out such stands to maintain a 
more open environment. The effects of fire-suppression are likely to continue under 
Alternatives A and B. Fire and manual thinning are the desired tools to use since oak 
woodlands are easily invaded by annuals once the soil surtace is disturbed. Large 
tractor mounted machinery permissible under Alternative D may disturb soil and 
distribute weed seed while also damaging existing trees. Alternative C best protects and 
enhances these communities. 


Wetlands, Riparian Vegetation, Floodplains, Springs and Seeps 
Refer to hydrology and riparian sections 


Refer to hydrology and riparian sections 
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Refer to hydrology and riparian sections 


Reter to hydrology and riparian sections 


The drier portions of floodplains dominated by Oregon white aak have been targeted 
for conversion to pasture in the past. This site domination by grasses and weeds 
provide an efficent competitive barner to the establishment of woudy species 
Restoration of these sites (particularly on the former Box-O Ranch) would be facilitated 
by using a tractor mounted auger (Alternative D) allowing young trees to easily 
penetrate the clay layer common to the area. Alternative C provides for the use of 
hand-tools to achieve the same objectives. Without these restoration aides (Alternatrves 
A and B), the non-native grass dominated pastures are likely to impede the 
establishment of native woody species outside of mpanan areas 


Landscape Values and Processes 


The establishment of the CSNM is likely to increase the number of visitors to the area 
While visitor impact will be ameliorated through careful planning, any encouragement 
of visitation will be detrimental to certain plant communities. At most risk are 
specialized plant communities found on rocky outcrops which generally provide the 
best vistas of the Monument and surrounding lands. Other interesting plant 
communities (bogs, rocky meadows, springs, etc.) may also be damaged as their 
locations become known. Damage (trampling) already apparent at several rocky view 
sites will be slow to recover under the most favorable crcumstances (zero visitation) 
and unlikely to occur under any of the alternatives presented in this Plan. Alternatives 
C and D would encourage visitation thereby increasing damage to these biological 
resources 


Counteract Noxious (and other) Weed Invasion 


While noxious weed control is common to all alternatives, such direct weed control fails 
to address the fact that the maintenance of healthy native plant communi'es is the first 
barrier to weed invasion. The inability to use prescribed fire under Alternatives A and B 
is likely to favor increased rated of weed invasion as a landscape process. The use of 
heavy equipment (Alternative D) increase risk of spreading noxious weeds, therefore, 
Alternative C is preferred 


Alternatives C and D allow for a landscape perspective in the management of the 
CSNM. Only by looking at the landscape as a whole are managers likely to recognize 
patterns of plant community change (succession) under the varied forces of fire use 
suppression, weed invasion, livestock grazing, and others. Only Alternatives C and D 
allow the judicial application of prescribed fire (and other management tools) to 
maintain plant community richness across the landscape 


Maintain/Improve Plant 


Plant communities are dynamic, implying that each plant community can occupy a 
range of conditions. Maintaining such a range of conditions is critical for the 
maintenance of ephemeral plant and wildlife species with specific and restricted habitat 
requirements. It is unlikely that hands-off management will solve many of the 
ecological issues arising from the deleterious effects of past management (timber 
harvest, fire-suppression, grazing). Alternatives A and B do not provide the necessary 
tools to recreate the range of conditions historically associated with the plant 
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communities of the CSNM. These tools are provided by Alternatives C and D, though 


anly Alternative D could hope to achueve landscape management objectives as defined 
in this Plan 


Many plant speces of the CSNM are consadered directly or indirectly dependent on fire 
tor thew persistence on the landscape. Species directly dependent on fire need the heat 
and products of combustion to tacilitate germination, establishment, and growth 
Removal of woody vegetation provides more open envizonments for those plant speces 
unable to compete for water or sunlight against deeper rooted and larger statured 
woody plant speces. The action of fire provides a range of conditions within any 
particular plant community. The high species richness of the Monument is due in part 
to the effects of historical fire. Without the use of prescribed fire, the Monument will 
continue to lose native plant speces and plant communities (Alternatives A and B). Of 
the alterna’ ves that promote the use of prescribed fire as a management tool 
(Alternatives C and D), Alternative D is favored since it would provide a better 
probability of attaining defined management goals by allowing the use of heavy 
equipment to facilitate the application of prescribed fire. 





The biological elements protected by the Monument range from individual species 
(plant and wildlife), plant communities, varied habitat, to aspects of ecosystem 
functioning and integrity. These components of an ecosystem can only be protected in 
the longer term by recognizing the role of ecosystem processes (such as fire, succession, 
weed invasion, herbivory) and using the full range of management tools to ensure the 
maintenance of the biological elements of importance within a desired range of 
conditions. This perspective of responsibility and full access to all management tools is 
best expressed by Alternative D. Alternatives A and B place too many restrictions on 
management, while Alternative C falls short of Alternative D by restricting the 
appropriate use of heavy equipment. The use of machinery may allow the 
reintroduction of fire to re-create habitats lost as a result of past fire suppression 
activities while also faciliting the reintroduction of weeds. Alternative D is defined as 
most appropriate for the maintenance of those biological elements for which the 
Monument was proclaimed only insofar as appropriate use is made of tools allowed by 
Alternative D following the successful completion of pilot studies. 
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Forest Health (Old-Growth Emphasis Area) 


All of the coniferous forest lands within the Monument were grouped into the Olld- 
Growth Emphasis Area (OGEA). These lands are either currently habitat for late- 
successional and old-growth (LSOG) dependant species (habitat types 1 and 2) or are 
capable becoming LSOG habitats in the future (habitat types 3 and 5). This analysis will 
evaluate how well each proposed alternative will accomplish the goal of protecting and 
maintaining forest stands currently providing LSOG habitat while enhancing other 
coniferous forest stands towards LSOG habitat. For a description of current and 
potential LSOG habitat types refer to the wildlife section in Chapter 2. 


Alternative A 
Alternative A ts interim management and no active management actions would occur on 
forest lands. This alternative will be used as a baseline to evaluate the effects of the 


Recent surveys and stand exams indicate continued ingrowth of white fir and Douglas- 
fir in many forest stands of LSOG habitat types 1 and 2 (see Appendix T, Tables AT-1, 
AT-2, AT-3). This establishes a trend of fine fuels, small tree densities, small basal area 
and large tree mortality continuing to increase throughout all physiographic ecoregions. 
This phenomenon is particularly noticeable in un-entered LSOG habitat types 1 and 2 
that have had little or no disturbance for the past century. Small trees aged by diameter 
class have confirmed continued ingrowth and increases in stocking levels throughout 
this time. This ingrowth is accompanied by small tree mortality during the stem 
exclusion phase that is presently occurring as well. At some point, stem exclusion in 
white fir understory is likely to be similar to ingrowth indicating a limit to stocking 
density levels of white fir. At the same time the continuing mortality will likely 
contribute increased fuel loading. Most of this will result in the accumulation of fine 
fuels that do not contribute large coarse woody debris (CWD) to forest stands but 
instead increase the wildfire hazard. Some large CWD will occur through large tree 


mortality. Replacement for large trees will likely be white fir and Douglas-fir 


Habitat type 3 stands will develop into dense slow growing and fire prone stands of 
pine or mixed conifer. Even-aged pine plantations which currently comprise the 
majority of habitat type 3 lands will be at increasingly high risks to bark beetle as basal 
areas increase without thinning. In some cases, problems symptomatic of overly dense, 
stressed pine will appear as trees grow. Needle blights, shoot moths and shoestring root 
rot are examples of potential problems. Some gaps and ingrowth typical of mixed 
conifer species will occur. These species will grow slowly and will have to contend with 
fuels buildup of existing overstory pine. Fire hazard will then increase over time further 
increasing risk to adjacent habitat type 1 & 2 stands. The mixed conifer stands in habitat 
type 3 would also grow slowly and be overly dense. The likelihood of major beetle 
infestation and other diseases would be less than in the pine plantations. These stands 
would develop into mid-seral stands with mixed conifer character that in most cases 
would not become LSOG habitat 1 or 2 due to high densities. These stands are currently 
very dense and clumpy because they are usually advance reproduction left after all the 
overstory was removed and /or clearcutting occurred. White fir is often the dominant 
species in these mixed stands. 


Habitat type 5 forest stands will grow slowly within residual groups of larger trees left 
from previous logging. Gaps will become occupied over time with a variety of species 
resulting, in a multi-aged canopied structured stands. However, because white fir was 
usually the species left after logging it will more commonly be the dominant species on 
site for the foreseeable future. These stands will then tend to stagnate due to dense 
stocking levels of white fir, They will be more susceptible to catastrophic stand 


replacement events as fire dependent species of pine and Douglas-fir become lews 


common 
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Alternative B 
Habitat types 1, 2 and 5 will develop as in alternative A because no treatments will occur 


under Alternative B in these hi >itat types. 


Ninety percent of habitat type 3 would be thinned over the first decade. These are 
generally the young tree stands that have minimal overstory component. Selection of 
favored trees would accelerate growth and increase the amounts of preferred conifer 
species in these stands. It is thought that reduced densities would mimic, or at least 
approach, the stocking levels of young stands that developed into LSOC forests in the 
past. Pine plantation stand densities would be thinned to a level that would decrease 
fuels and risk to beetle attack. More open grown pine would have the character needed 
for LSOG structure such as large branches. Lower densities in the pine plantations 
would allow ingrowth of natural reproduction or underplanting of other conifer species 
where desirable. Thinning mixed conifer stands would again allow for the selection of 
fire dependent species and provide an opportunity to remove white fir from these 
stands. 


The thinned stands would become habitat type 2 in a few decades. These treatments 
would reduce the fuel loading in the treatment area and, as a result, overall catastrophic 
fire events would be less likely. Currently, some of these stands have a portion of their 
stocking in commercial sized trees. The option to thin commercially at the preferred 
spacing would not be allowed in this alternative. 


Alternative C 

Fifteen percent of habitat types 1 and 2 would be thinned noncommercially and 
underburned. Ninety percent of white fir less than 6" in dbh would be thinned or 
burned. About twenty-five percent of the white fir presently in the stand greater than 6° 
dbh and up to 20" in dbh would be thinned or lost during prescribed burning. See 
Appendix T (Tables AT-1, AT-2, AT-3) for current stand tables in habitat types | and 2 
Table 4-19 show's estimated timber volume that may be harvested due to protection 
treatments. The effects of burning and thinning would not reduce canopy cover, but 
would reduce lower layers of canopy. Most treatments would involve thinning of small 
material, pile burning and then broadcast burning. Pre-treatment of fuels prior to 
broadcast burning ts required because ninety years of fire suppression has resulted in 
such heavy accumulations of fine fuels that objectives could not reasonably be met 
otherwise 


Habitat type 3 would be treated similarly to Alternative B, but only sixty-two percent 
would be thinned. Additionally, commercial sized trees would be thinned where 
applicable resulting in slightly lower stocking levels and removal of material from the 
site. This alternative would allow removal of commercial size trees from otherwise 
overstocked groups of larger trees found within habitat type 3. The other affects from 
treatment would also be similar to Alternative B 


Approximately 839 acres of habitat type 5 would be commercially and / or non- 
commercially thinned. Groups of dense trees would be thinned from below. Most of the 
trees removed would be white fir less than 10° in dbh. Some trees up to 20” in diameter 
would be thinned in order to release preferred species. The thinning across these stands 
would be highly variable given the current structure of forest stands in this habitat type 
Growth within these groups would be accelerated. Pine. incense cedar and Douglas-fir 
would increase while white fir decreases. Ladder fuels would be reduced thus lowering 
the risk of catastrophic wildfire in the treated units 


Alternative D 


Fifteen percent of habitat types | and 2 would be thinned commercially and / or non 
commercially as in Alternative C. In addition selected thinning would occur where 
dense groups of white fir and Douglas-fir are acting as ladder fuels growing next to 
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dominant trees. A byproduct of the protection thinrung would be a likely increase mm 
tree vigor of dominant Douglas-fir and pune. Some gaps would be created allowing for 
establishment of these lews shade-tolerant spears The additonal thenning mm thi 
alternative would accur mm created gaps and around preferred dormant pine 





Habitat type 3 acreage would be treated as in Alternative C except that thinning would 
be heavier sn older natural stands. 


Habitat type 5 would be thinned similarly to Alternative C except that much more 
(approximately 7.239) acreage would be thinned. 


Table 4-17 identifies the affects of the proposed alternatives on key structural 
characteristics and species composition of the coniferous forest in the Monument. 




































































Stand Density I I D D 
Canopy Cover I U ! I 
ind vidual tree vigor D D l I 
Average Tree size (Diameta and herght) D D ! ! 
Coarse Woody Debris Large > 16" U D ! ! 
Coarse Woody Debris Small < 16" I ! D D 
Snags Large > 16" U D j ! 
Snags Small < 16" ! ! D D 
Dwarf Mistletoe (not a disease that rs considered a disturbance agemt. but | | ! U U 
is important wildlife habrtat at a stand structural level) 

Species C ompesi non 7 A Cc D 
Ponderow pine D l I 
Sugar pine D ! l 
Douglas-fir D D D U 
Incense opdar U | U t 
White Fir I | D D 
Hardwoods ! ! D U 























| mereese PD Decrease | | natites ted 
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Relative Trends for Disturbance Agents 


Awumphom made for deturbance agent effects are based on the degree to whach 
activities such as thinrung and prescribed burnang will accur Stand structural 
Characterntics Change on respanse to disturbance agents and al determene to what 
extent a disturbance agent may alter stand development For mmstance. lower demmuties 
mn natural stands generally well result on lower levels of mortality due to beetles In 
addition, speaes compowtian will determune the extent to which host specefic root rots 
effect tuture stand development Often beetle-pathogen interacthiom cocur tagether and 
somanan in es CODON paathestadty tn wlhtne Sr tons Fer engraver root rot enteractions are 
com*|an in the CSNM particularly in w communities and the more mesac 
Sailer cieadion sahendl euulie Gate enttanatiiiee Utne vine tra Goa Most of the 
assumptions pertarn to mined comer because mined comer plant communities make 
uP approumately nunety percent of the conifer forest types found in CSNM while white 
fir accownts for about ten percent (Table 2-18) 


Small tree thenmeng and prescribed burning will be the primary management actrvities 
apphed acrow the landscape that will affect forest structure and species compowtion 
Generally, lower stand densities and larger tree size will accormpany a sheft away fromm 
small dense white fir tow ard larger ponderosa and sugar pine while marntarneng other 
comferuus and hardwood species present. This “species shift” will be toward histori 
composwtions Specifically, histonc forest community attributes and current Land 
desagnations will drive management decrsons Overall trends indicated in the table 
below are landscape level trends, but are most apphcable to actual individual stand 
treatments proposed The himited management actrvities accomplished during the frrst 
decade would lhely have little overall effect at the landscape level with the exception of 
Alternative D 


Table 4-18 summarizes the affects of the proposed alternatives on the disturbance agent 
trends 














L armmnated Roa Rot (Phelliomus weert) ! | 
Annosus Rant Rot (Heterohavidion annesum ) ! t 
Shoestring Rod Rot (4rmellaria mellea) ! ! 
Whrte Prone Blista Rust (Cremartiwm rebecca) | ! D D 


Not normally comudered a disturbance agent. but lrsted here due to mts 


mmpad on weeding and pole size suga pine (1 € young agigar pme are 
bemg lod fram the €and and bemg replaced by white for, Deowglas- fr and 
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Not normally eee nes oes eee Bt es ene ees 


wedling and pole size sugar pune (i.e. young sie cine baie feet doom Ghee ota 
and bemng replaced by white fir, Douglas-fir incense cedar in mixed conifer stands) 


Potential Timber Volume Yields as a result of Commercial Thinning 


Prot to the Preudential Proclamation, about 2.25 acres now in the Monument were m 
com#¢mercal based forest land that contributed to the BLM’s Medford District Probable 
Sale Quantity (PSQ). The annual board foot volume harvest toward the PSC was 

y 4 millon board feet (MMBF), (or 460 thousand board feet (MBF) over a 
ten year period) This volume was based on the harvest scheduling model, TRIM Plus 
weed by the Medford District to calculate it’s PSQ. 


Table 4-19 indicates potential levels of harvest, by alternative, on lands to be thinned for 
LSOG habitat over a ten year Alternative C and D harvest levels 
within the OGEA could exceed volume previously contributed to the PSQ. This is 
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Estimation of Possible Timber Volume Harvested in the 
Prepesed Alternatives 
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due to more acres of potential treatment on a larger land base. The volume levels 
expected to be harvested are not projected goals, rather they are potential by-products of 
activities designed to protect and maintain LSOG habitat. Most of the volume removed 
would be commercial sized small diameter white fir and Douglas-fir 


Special Forest Products 
Alternative A and B 


It is thought that overall few affects on most products would be noted overall. 
Mushrooms in general would likely increase because no picking would occur. Again the 


affects of annual picking is unknown 


Alternative C and D 

Availability of firewood would increase due to thinning activities because material 
would be made available in log decks and slash piles. However much of the material 
would be white fir which is not preferred firewood. Affects on other commodities is 
thought to be negligible 


Bureau Special Status Plants (Rare Plants) 


Bureau Special Status Plants include species that are also designated as the Monument 
Survey and Manage plants (see Appendix Z). The term ‘rare plants’ refers here to all 
Bureau Special Status, Monument Survey and Manage vascular plants, bryophytes 
(mosses and liverworts), lichens, and fungi. It also includes the federally listed 
endangered plant Gentner’s fritillary (Fritidlania gentneri) 


Much of the area within the National Monument has not had rare plant surveys, so 
presence is assumed in communities capable of supporting rare plants. The prediction 
of effects is based on proposed management actions at the landscape level in the 
different alternatives; spatially explicit treatment areas are not known at this time 


Occurrences of rare plants are documented in grasslands, chaparral, oak woodlands, 
conifer communities, rocky openings, vernal pools, seeps, and riparian areas (see 
Chapter 2). Many of these communities are not discrete elements on the landscape 
Open grasslands, chaparral and oak woodlands, and conifer communities can blend into 
a mosaic on the landscape, providing a diversity of habitats for groups of rare plants. 
Rare plant species have different affinities for certain habitats. Some species are known 
for fairly specific habitats, like California milkvetch (Astragalus californicus) that is 
known only for open grasslands. The rare fungi Pithya vulgaris, and Bondarzewia 
montana are known only for conifer communities. Pithya vulgaris strictly occurs on 
recently downed needles on small branches of white fir. Coralseed allocarya 
(Plagiobothrys figuratus spp. corallicarpus) is known strictly for vernal creeks and pools. A 
terrestrial orchid, clustered lady's slipper (Cypripediwm fasciculatum), is tound in old 
growth Douglas-fir in the Monument often under older madrone ai... anyon live oak 
Other rare plant species have a wider amplitude and are found in several different types 
of communities, or are found in transitional zones between homogeneous communities 
Species like the federally listed Gentner’s fritillaria is known from mived evergreen, oak 
woodlands, chaparral and grassland edges. Green's mariposa lily (Calochortus greeni) 
can be found in Oregon white oak-western juniper / wedgeleat ceanothus-klamath plum 
communities, Ponderosa pine - white oak / savanna , and on the margin of open 
grasslands (now often dominated by annual grasses). Some species occur in microsites 
within larger, more discrete communities. Rare plant species like Nemacladus capillarts 
Monardeila glauca and Hicraciwm greene: are documented in ‘rocky openings’ within 
mixed conifer communities. Vegetation treatments and management activities within 
grasslands, riparian areas, oak woodlands, mived conifer and old growth coniter 
communities have the potential to influence rare plant species 
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All the proposed alternatives could impact rare plants and their habitats to varying 
degrees. Past observations, literature, and professional judgement all are utilized to 
evaluate effects. For many rare plant species, little is known about their biology and 
autecological relationships. Very few formal scientific studies have been done on rare 
plants here in southwest Oregon. Any disturbance activity or event that affects 
vegetation, the substrate (soil / duff / bark / rocks), the hydrology, microclimate, or 
successional state of communities containing rare plants, has the potential for causing 
adverse, neutral or beneficial effects. The magnitude or significance of the effect can 
depend on the duration and the severity of the event. The predicted direct and indirect 
impacts vary with activity, the season of the activity, the type of plant community, and 
species involved. The management activities within the Cascade Siskiyou National 
Monument that have the greatest potential for affects on rare plants and their habitats 
are grazing, vegetation management activities, road building, prescribed fire, and fire 
suppression. 


While some activities can cause immediate direct affects, they can also create long-term 
indirect or cumulative benefits. For example, thinning or burning activities can directly 
harm rare plants by direct physical damage or soil disturbance, the burning of 
individual plants, or baking of underground roots and bulbs. However, the resulting 
habitat can provide more open, optimal conditions for certain rare plant species. 
Likewise, noxious weed control can result in unintentional kill of non-target speces, 
including rare plants. However, by reducing the competitive weed threat that weeds 
present, over the long-term the habitat, and ultimately the species themselves, will 
benefit. Conversely, fire suppression in grasslands, chaparral, and oak woodland 
habitats can (in the short-term) ‘protect’ rare plant populations from harm. However, in 
the long-term, increased densities of ‘invading’ shrubs and trees can reduce suitable 
habitat conditions for certain plant species adapted to more open conditions. Fire 
suppression also in the long-term can result in unprecedented fuel loads in certain 
habitats, so that the severity of a future wildfire would be extreme. 


Table 4-20 describes potential effects to rare plants and their habitats based on proposed 
management activities. It is recognized that these rare plants include organisms of 
differing genetics, ecological requirements, and responses. All organisms may not react 
in the same way to a given activity. Site specific analysis must be done for individual 


projects based on proposed actions and the species present. The table provides a general 
response estimate to all rare plants and not necessarily to individual species. 
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Table +20. Potential Effects to Special Status Plants or Habitats asaresultef — 


Proposed Activities 
Vegetation Management in Di versity Area (Grass/ Shrub Woodland Communities) 








tz 


Direct mortality from activites depending an timing of action: prevention of flowering and reductian im 
seed produ on, disruption of rare plant poll mators and habsat: reduced population size or loss of 
populatian 

Physical disturbance and loss of duff, arganic, and mingal sals affeaing nutrients hydolagy. and growing 
sites 

Physical altcration of rare plant substrates especially duff, sorl, tree bases, rocks, branches. and downed 
woody debris 

Incr cased cx ote annual grasses and weed species by creation of optimal ‘weed’ habitat. further degradation 
of already invaded arcas by release of weed seed bank and weed spread on resulang carly successional 
habitats 

Increased repraducton and populatian size. creatran of optenal hatvtat ty emulatng ‘natural fire 
Processes 

Exotic and noxious weed control can adversely affect rare plants if present m treatment areas. Dect cased 
noxsous weeds would create more optemal habitat to rare plants 
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Vegetation Management in Old-growth Emphasis Area (Conifer communities) 


1. Durea physical injury torare plants, depending am the season of the action: decrease in repraducton and 

seed production; disrupuon of rare plant poll mztors and habmat. reduced population size. loss of 

populatians 

Physical disturbance and loss of duff, organ«x layer. and mineral soils affocimg nutnents, hydrology. 

growing sites, and important fungal relat: onships (especially for rare orchids) 

3. Physical alteration of rare plant substrates especially duff, mincral soil, tree bases, snags. low limbs, rocks. 
downed logs 

4. Changes im light, humidity, temperature, wind and precipitation mterception from a decrease in canopy 
clasure 

S. Changes in the successional sta of the plant communty cn adversdy afat same and tencfit other rare 
plant speces ispeaes peafic). Habita lows offen is not pamancnt 

6. Increase in carlysuccessional, under-story specie. including the introducti and spread of exaic annual 
grasses and weeds that can compae with rare plants for space, light. water and nutrients 


Fire Suppression (in Diversity or Old Growth Emphasis Are as) 


1. Dhyrect mortality from equi pment personnel. prevention of flowering and seed producti on: reduced 
population sizes of rare pl ants by direct physical damage from line buslding activities 

2. Compaction of soil fom equipment (dozers) 

3. Increased risk of catastrophic, intense, stand replacing fires causing a loss of rare plants and habitat on a 
large scale 

4. Changes im nutrients by use of fire retardant (fertilizer based) 

5. Loss of rare plant habitats or substrates by physical disturbance. c.g. falling snags. tractor piling woody 
debris. daver line building. arganic litte layer raking 

6. Changes to native vegetation and further degradation of already mvaded areas by spread of mtroduced 
grasses a@ weals thraugh graund disturbing actvites. especialy fram equpment 

7. Increase in later successional communities by excluding fire: increased canopy, higher levels of downed 
woody detris fucl laads benefitting some and advarscly affecting otha rare plants 


Prescribed Fire (in Diversity or Olid Growth Emphasis Areas) 


1. Dvrect mortality from fire, depending on the timing of the acion: prevention of flowering and reduction in 

seed producticn, reduced population size 

Loss of habitats or substrates by physical disturbance, ¢.g. falling snags. burning of downed woody debris, 

duff, and organic layers, organic litter layer raking. decrease in canopy cover. baking the sal 

3. Increase in exotic grasses and weed species by creation of optimal ‘weed’ habnat depen ding on presence 
existing populations, further degradation of already invaded areas by release of seed hank and weal spread 
m carly siccesional habsat 

4. Decreasad risk of large scale, severe. catastraphic wildfire that could adversely affact rare plants and 
habitat. More frequent. less intense ground fire will benefit same rare plants by creation of more suitable 
habitat 

5S. Changes im successwnal states, structure and compositicn of plant communities adversdy affectng some 
and benefitting other rare plant species 
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Special Forest Products Coll ection 








tv 


Intens: cammeraal a personal we collection of rare plants can result in decreased papulaton azes and 
potantially reduce genetic divasity by harvesting reproducing mdivaduals and depictng the scai bank 
through ume. Depending on the demand. populations can be clim mated 

Collection of rare plants ts not allowed under the current perms system except for authomzed voucher 
specimens and scientific research 


Transpartation Rights-of-W ay Comawmnicaton and V isitar facilities 








tv 
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Permanent loss of rare plant habitat, individuals and smal! populations from construction of roads. 
facilites, sked roads, and landings 

Available water and nutnents for vegetation 1s redirectald by raad ditches and culverts 

Incr case m cxotic and weed species along roads: further degradation of already mvaded arcas by spread of 
mtroducead or weed species thraugh new raad construction, road use and maimtmance. and road 
decommission ing and rehabil tation (soul distur bance} 

Increased access can result in mcreased illegal harvesting collection of rare plants 

Chan ges to microclim ate in sur roundin g habitat, edge effect influence 

Loss of rare plant habitat and popu lations by road con struction . communication facil ties and rock source 
(quarrys) developmant in desirable racky mdgcop locations 


Mechanized Recreation (Off-Highway Vchicle Use) 








Direct mortality from crushing: prevention of flowerng and reduction m seed production: 1 educed 
population size 

Changes to rare plant habitats, introduction of exotic grasses and weeds. and spread of existing weeds 
through seed transportation and ground disturbance creating optimal weed habitat (bare sol) 
Hydralogical changes fom crosion along trails 

No affects to rare plants if activity confined to open, cxrsting roads (no off road) 


Recr eation / Non-mecha nized Recr cation / Hor se/Pack Stock Recreation 








Iegal harvesting collection and incidental * wildflower’ picking of rare plants can occur wath increased 
Visitor use 

Direct mortal ty from human trampling. trail buildin g. and maintenance, browsing and trampling from 
pack stack: results m prevention of flowenn g and reduction m seed production ; reduced population size or 
lows of small populatrans 

Increase m introduced plants and weed establishment from deturhence: expansion of cxrdting infestarons 
along travis, trail heads, high recreation use sites, and dispersed camp sites 
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Affects of the Alternatives on Special Status Plants 


The affects of the alternatives on Bureau Special Status plants (Le. rare plants) are 
discussed by the major categories displayed in Chapter 3. Table 4-20 displays general 
potential effects from these actions. The discussion below identifies the major effects 
from the proposed actions under each of the alternatives. Table 4-21 summarizes 
influences to rare plants from the proposed alternatives. 





Alternative A - No Action Alternative 





Management actions affecting vegetation, with the exception of noxious weed 
treatments (below), has currently been deferred until completion of a CSNM Plan. 
There would be no significant effects to any rare plant species or habitat under this 
alternative. No prescribed burning will occur. Fire suppression tactics would occur 
with long term adverse effects. (see actions common to all alternatives, below). No 
significant direct or indirect effects will occur from this ‘no action’ alternative; existing 
populations will continue to exist and be exposed to ‘natural’ stochastic events (e.g. 
windthrow, wildfire, herbivory etc.). The cumulative effects are moderate in the 
Diversity Emphasis Area; past activities and treatments have likely affected populations 
of rare plants and habitat. Cumulative effects in the Old-Growth Emphasis Area are 
likely high; past activities and treatments have adversely affected rare plants and 
populations. 


Noxious Weed Control 


Noxious weed control treatments have the potential to affect non-target species. A 
number of habitats in the Monument, especially grasslands, open chaparral and oak 
woodlands, that contain introduced plants (e.g. annual grasses) and noxious weeds (e.g 
yellow starthistle) also contain populations of rare plants. Noxious weeds and other 
aggressive introduced plants (e.g. annual grasses) threaten rare plants by competing 
with them for space, light, water and nutrients. Direct, localized adverse effects to 
individual rare plants can result from hand-pulling, roadside spraying and backpack 
spraying, depending on the proximity of rare plants from the target weed species, and 
the mitigation measures designed to protect rare plants. Indirectly, the removal of these 
weedy species will be beneficial to rare species in these habitats. Through time, if 
untreated, noxious weeds can eliminate populations and render rare plant habitat 
unsuitable. Past activities (e.g. grazing, road construction and use, and timber 
management activities) on federal and non-federal lands have resulted in the 
introduction and spread of noxious weeds. Recent noxious weed control in the 
monument has been limited to a few roadsides. Cumulative adverse effects from 
noxious weed control on rare plants are low; little control has ever occurred 


Under interim guidelines for the Monument, commercial and personal use collection of 
special forest products (fungi, medicinal plants, burls, boughs, etc.) would not be 
allowed. While the collection of rare plants currently is not authorized under permit, 
except in special cases regarding scientific research and herbarium voucher specimens, 
any ‘incidental’ harvest of rare fungi and rare plants with medicinal properties would be 
not be allowed. This would have a direct and indirect beneficial effect for rare plants, as 
individuals and populations will be maintained. Past harvesting has likely affected 
some rare plant species, like Green's mariposa lily (Calechortus greene). However, the 
scale and intensity of rare plant collection has been small within the Monument 
Cumulative effects are low 
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Under this alternative, road maintenance, rehabilitation, restoration, and new 
construction are allowed. These activities would follow the guidelines of the Aquatic 
Conservation Strategy and Best Management Practices. Rare plants have been found 
along road edges, and within the roa.’ prism of old, closed roads. Without site specific 
mitigation, rare plant populations and habitat could be adversely affected from these 
activities, especially new road construction and large scale restoration work that affects 
vegetated cut and fill slopes or areas adjacent to the road prism. General road 
maintenance overall has little significant effects. Potential indirect effects are the 
introduction and spread of noxious weeds in disturbed habitats, and microclimate 
changes to adjacent occupied habitat from the linear openings created by roads. Past 
activities undoubtedly have altered habitat and affected populations. Activities on 
adjacent non-federal lands have likely affected habitat and populations within the 
Monument boundaries. Cumulative effects are high with regard to the loss of rare 
plants and alioration of rare plant habitat. 


Mechanized Recreation 

All vehicles are prohibited from leaving designated roads in this alternative. The use of 
existing open roads by motorized and mechanized vehicles would have no direct affects 
to rare plants or habitat. Existing, open roads are not suitable rare plant habitat 
Indirectly, mechanized recreation can contribute to the spread of noxious weeds along 
roadways, and introduce weeds into new areas off the roadway. Some illegal off-road 
use is likely to occur. This would have some localized adverse effects to rare plants and 
habitat, especially in open woodlands / grasslands along open ridge-lines, and in 
vernally wet meadows. Assuming that vehicles stay on open designated roads, the 
potential affects to rare plants would be limited. Cumulative effects from mechanized 
recreation are moderate; past activities have likely affected some rare plants and 
habitats. 


Non-Mechanized Recreation 


This activity is unrestricted in the Monument with this alternative. These effects are 
very hard to predict considering the large area, and the array of future recreation 
possibilities. Rare plant habitats along ridge lines, high points, and at lakes and riparian 
sites would experience increased use through time. Unrestricted non-mechanized 
recreation would have some localized direct effects from trampling on individual rare 
plants, or picking of rare plani flowers. Based on the current and reasonably foreseeable 
level of use, these effects would be localized and probably have insignificant effects to 
the viability of rare plant populations in the Monument. Some indirect effects are 
possible from the introduction and spread of noxious weeds by hikers along official and 
unofficial trails, and in dispersed campsites. Cumulative effects on non-mechanized 
recreation are low, past activities have not likely had significant effects to rare plants 


Recreational Animal Stock Use 


Commercial recreational animal stock use is not allowed under this alternative 
However, non-commercial recreational animal stock use is unrestricted within the 
Monument. Off-trail stock use has the potential for localized direct adverse effects to 
rare plants and habitat. Many rare plants are palatable, including the tederally listed 
CGentner’s fritillary (/ ritilarnia gentnert). Unrestricted stock use can directly effect rare 
plants by trampling and browsing. Indirect effects from modification of habitat include 
disturbing the soil, duff and other rare plant substrates, and the introduction and spread 
of noxious weeds that can compete with rare plants. Repeated use can create new trails 
especially along ndgelines, leading to increased access. Cumulative effects are 
moderate; past use has likely affected some rare plants and habitats in localized areas 
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This alternative does not expand existing visitor facilities at Hyatt Lake, but it allows 
new parking, trail-head facilities, new interpretive sites, signing, and toilets, as needed 
Any ground disturbing acthons (construction of new facilities) can affect rare plants if 
they are present at the site. Direct adverse affects from new construction are possible 
The magnitude of these effects however, would be relatively small; few acres in the 
monument would be directly impacted. Indirect effects include increased visitor use, 
and an increase and spread of introduced and noxious weeds around recreation sites 
from visiting vehicles. Cumulative effects are low to moderate; past construction of 
visitor facilities have potentially affected some rare plants and habitat but the scale of 
impacts have been limited 


This alternative allows for continued granting of Rights-of-Way, leases, and permits 
Current permits and agreements on existing roads, including road maintenance, will not 
have significant effects to rare plants, unless major road restoration / relocation work 
occurs. The building of new roads, new power line construction or expansion, and 
construction of communication sites (ridge tops and peaks) can directly adversely affect 
rare plants and habitats. Access roads and the disturbed corridor under power lines can 
provide for the spread of introduced and noxious weeds into un-infested areas, 
indirectly affecting rare plants. Cumulative effects are high; past activities have ‘ikely 
adversely affected rare plant populations especially along the existing power line 
corridors and past road construction for Rights-of-Ways 


Action Alternatives - Alternatives B, C and D 


In this section, the action alternatives are discussed by the management actions 
identified under each alternative. Table 4-21 displays a summary of overall effects 


There is a wide range of effects from the differing action alternatives 


Alternative B focuses on allowing ‘natural processes’ to occur to maintain diversity of 
grasslands, chaparral and oak woodlands. Surveying and monitoring will be the 
emphasis. No prescribed burning will occur. Noxious weed control will be allowed and 
is discussed separately (see below). No significant direct or indirect effects to rare plants 
are expected from surveying and monitoring. Cumulative effects are low 


Alternatives C and D vary in the tools used to maintain and restore habitat, and in the 
intensity and acres of treatment. Any ground disturbing activity has the potential to 
adversely affect rare plant populations if populations are in the treated area. Reducing 
shrub and invading tree densities, opening canopies, and reducing the risk of 
catastrophic wildfire, can provide indirect beneficial effects by maintaining and creating 
suitable habitat for many documented rare plants associated with these diverse 
communities 


Alternative C minimizes soil disturbance and does not allow the use of heavy machines 
except for road restoration work. Broadcast burning, manual thinning, hand piling and 
burning of piles are used to reduce shrub and tree densities and restore grasslands, 
chaparral and oak woodlands. This activity does have the potential to adversely aftect 
localized individuals and small populations of rare plants, mostly from direct physical 
impacts. Cumulative effects are moderate, some populations and habitat have likely 
experienced affects from past activities 


Prescribed fire is utilized both in Alternatives © and D in the Diversity Area. Fire has 
the potential to adversely affect individuals and populations (especially vascular plants) 
if burning is done in the spring or carly summer during the growing season. Spring 
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burns (after late February) and early summer burns (before July) can directly burn 
growing plants, reduce reproduction, and population size in the sho:t-term, including 
affects to the listed plant Gentner’s fritillary. Fall burns would have little significant 
direct effects as most rare plants have gone dormant. Indirectly, over the long-term, the 
resulting habitat following a thinning or burning activity can provide better growing 
conditions (increased light and moisture), and reduced fuel loads. This would provide a 
long-term benefit for many rare plants in the monument found in grasslands, chaparral 
and oak woodlands. If not addressed and mitigated, prescribed fire also can increase 
introduced and noxious weed populations, especially in grasslands, by creating optimal 
growing conditions for those species as well. 


Alternative D allows the use of all available tools to aggressively treat the landscape, 
and includes the use of heavy machines, mechanical chippers, tractors, discs and plows. 
The increased level of ground disturbance and treatment acres would increase the risk of 
direct adverse affects on rare plant populations in the Monument. Like Alternative C, in 
the long-term, the resulting stand conditions would provide better habitat for surviving 
populations of rare plants. The affects of prescribed fire are similar to the effects of 
Alternative C, with some potential adverse effects initially, and beneficial effects in the 
long-term as a result of more diverse, and improved habitats. Cumulative effects are 
moderate, some past affects have likely occurred to some rare plants. 


Alternative B allows for the treatrnent of early to mid conifer stands to move them 
toward late successional stands. This includes pre-commercial thinning, slash reduction 
treatments, pile burning, and treatments within riparian reserves in sub-watersheds 
lacking late old growth. The treatments are non-commercial. Very young stands (often 
older plantations) often less than 30 years of age, are generally not cortsidered highly 
suitable habitat for most rare plants found in conifer communities, although a few 
occurrences have been documented. Several rare plants have been found in small, 
usually rocky, openings within mixed conifer communities, and in old clearcuts in the 
Monument. There would be little significant direct or indirect effects to these 
populations of rare plants in these younger stands; some individual plants could be 
affected. Thinning activities (cutting trees), piling and burning, in slightly older stands 
however, does have the potential to have localized adverse affects on some rare plant 
species and on several rare fungi and lichens that are on the Bureau Special Status list. 
The continued and accelerated development of late-successional and old-growth stands 
within the Monument would benefit certain rare plants associated with these habitats in 
the long-term. A number of rare plant species associated with conifer stands are found 
in mature and old growth stands. For this alternative, while there could be localized 
direct effects in the short-term, indirectly some habitat for many rare plants would be 
improved in the long-term. Cumulative effects are high; past vegetation activities in 
conifer communities on federal and non-federal lands have likely affected rare plants in 
the Monument that are associated with conifer communities 


Alternative C focuses on protecting late-successional conifer stands from the threat of 
catastrophic wildfire. This is accomplished by reducing fuel loads in all high fire hazard 
conifer stands adjacent to old growth stands by thinning (pre-commercial and 
commercial) and fuel reduction treatments (slashing / burning). Fuel treatments within 
existing high fire hazard old growth stands would also occur. Attention will be given to 
reducing white fir (Abies concolor) component from these old growth stands by thinning 
or using understory burning. Several of the rare fungi species are usually associated 
with white fir. Several rare plants are associated with mature and old-growth Douglas- 
fir stands. These activities can directly adversely affect rare plants by physical 
disturbance, altering the substrate and growing sites, and changing the microclimate 
Several rare plant species found in mid to late-successional conifer stands can be 
adversely affected from burning activities, depending on the intensity and seasan 
Indirectly the resulting habitat following localized under-story burning would benefit 
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result in increased levels of noxious weeds in affected stands, especially weedy thistle 
species. The continued and accelerated development of late-successional and old- 
growth stands within the Monument would provide habitat and benefit certain rare 
plants assocated with these habitats in the long-term, as long as existing populations 
survive and can colonize these sites. Reducing the risk of catastrophic, stand replacing 
wildfire indirectly would benefit rare plants, including those im adjacent evergreen 
hardwood and chaparral communities. The cumulative effects are high; past harvest 
activities within the Monument on federal and non-federal lands have undoubtedly 
affected rare plants associated with mature and old-growth conifer forests 


Alternative D incorporates Alternative C with additional treatments on more acres to 
protect and enhance existing late-successional and old-growth forests by pre- 
commercial and commercial thinning, and fuel reduction treatments (piling and 
burning). More acres of potential old-growth would also be treated. The effects of this 
alternative are similar to Alternative C except that more acres of old-growth would be 
treated. Adverse direct and indirect effects to later succession rare plants are probable, 
similar to Alternative C. The continued and accelerated development of late- 
successional and old-growth stands within the Monument would provide more habitat 
and benefit certain rare plants associated with these habitats in the long-term, as long as 
existing populations survive and can colonize these sites. The cumulative effects are 
high; past harvest activities within the monument on tederal and non-federal lands have 
undoubtedly affected rare plants associated with mature and old growth conifer forests. 


Noxious Weed Control 
Noxious weed control treatments (hand pulling, mowing, chemical spraying) have the 


potential to affect non-target species including rare plants in all alternatives. Biological 
control (Le. exotic insects) would not have any significant affects on any rare plant 
species. None of these approved biological control insects have been documented to 
target any rare plant species known in the Monument. Bio-control measures also 
generally don't eliminate weed populations in the short-term. The effects to rare plants 
from noxious weed control is the same for all action alternatives, with the exception that 
more scies of vegetation treatment and ground disturbance increase under the 
succe-sive alternatives. As more acres experience ground disturbance, the risk of the 
spread of existing noxwous weeds, and the introduction of new weed species into the 
Monument increases. If untreated, this will result in more acres of infestation and the 
need to treat more acres in the future 


A number of ‘natural’ and disturbed habitats in the Monument contain introduced and 
noxious weeds, especially grasslands, open chaparral, oak woodland savannahs, 
roadsides, old Landings, skid roads in past harvest units, and old pastures. Noxious 
weeds and other aggressive introduced plams (eg. annual grasses) threaten rare plants 
by competing with them for space, light, water and nutrients. Direct, localized adverse 
effects to individual rare plants can result from mechanical and chemical treatments 
depending on the proximity of growing rare plants from the target weed species, and 
the season of treatment. The use of fire to reduce weeds also can adversely aitect rare 
plants depending on the season of use and intensity of the burn. Burning auring the 
growing seasen (spring (early surmmer) wou’ t kill individual rare plants if present en 
the treatment area. Populations may survive depending on the existing seed bank. the 
severity and pattern of the burn, and the species ability to survive fire (e.g. perennial 
deep rooted species). Indirectly, the removal of these weeds will be beneficial to rare 
species in these habitats in the long-term, so long as individual rare plants survive and 
are able to re-colonize restored habitats. Through time, if not treated, and if habitats 
continue to expenence disturbance perturbations from drought, wildfire, grazing, and 
other management activities, noxious weeds will render some plant comnmunites 
unsuitable for rare plants, and change the ecology of rare plant communities 
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Past activities (e.g grazing, road construction, and timber management activities) on 
tederal and non-tederal lands have likely resulted in the introduction and spread of 

nowous weeds. Recent noxious weed control in the Monument has been limited to a 
weed control on rare plants are low; little control has ever occurred in the Monument. 


Alternative B restricts all commercial and personal use collection of Special Forest 
Products (SPFs), including fungi and medicinal plants, with the exception of approved 
ser fic research, and existing Tribal rights. As some rare fungi and rare plants have 
tucai, herbal, and medicinal uses, this would have a direct beneficial affect; harvesting of 
rare plants would be reduced. Potential ground disturbance from collection of any SFT's 
would not occur. Past harvesting of certain plants has affected some rare species like 
Green's mariposa lily (Calochorms greenci), which was commercially collected 
historically. However, the scaie and intensity of rare plant collection overall has been 
small within the Monument. Cumulative effects are low. 


Alternatives C and D restrict all commercial harvests, but allows personal collections for 
fungi. Harvests of all other Special Forest Products is not allowed. This would protect 
most rare plants, with the exception of a few rare fungi that are also edible. Some 
limited direct affects would occur, however the scale and intensity of collection of these 
few species is probably insignificant. Most mushroom collectors are targeting species 
like morels or chanterelles, which are not rare. Cumulative effects from past, present 


Transportation 
Under all the action Alternatives (B,C, and D), road maintenance, rehabilitation, 
restoration, removal, and new construction is allowed, following the guidelines of the 
Monument Aquatic Conservation Strategy and Best Management Practices. The scale of 
and the methods used to close or maintain roads. Certain rare plants have been found 
along road edges, and within the road prism of old, closed roads. These rare plant 
populations can be adversely affected trom closure and restoration / rehabilitation 
activities from direct physical effects from equipment. The scale of these effects is 
limited however, as few rare plants routinely occupy road habitat. These incidental sites 
are often outhiers of existing occurrences off the roadway in the local vicinity. General 
1s allowed under all the alternatives, and large-scale restoration work that affects 
vegetated cut and fill slopes or intact vegetation adjacent to the road prism, has the 
potential to directly affect rare plant populations and individuals. Potential mndirect 
ettects are the introduction and spread of nouous weeds in disturbed habitats, and 
microclimate changes to adjacent occupied habitat from the linear openings created by 
roads Cumulative effects are high with regard to the lows of rare plants and alteration 
of rare plant habitat. Past transportation activities have altered habitat and likely 
adversely aftected populations on federal and non-federal lands within the Vio ument 
boundanes 


Mechanized Recreation 
All vehucles are prohibited from leaving designated roads in Alternatives B.C and D 


The wee of existing open roads by motorized and mechanized vehicles in the action 
alternatives would have no direct effects to rare plants or habitat. Existing, open roads 
are not highly surtable rare plant habitat. Indire. lv, mechanized recreation can 
contribute to the spread of nmucus weeds along roadways, depending on the existing 
densities, and untraduce weeds into mew areas off the roadway Some illegal off-road 
use will ocowr given access. This would have some localized adverse effects to rare 
plants and habitat. especially in open woodlands and grasslands along open ndge-lines, 
and in vernally wet meadows In Alternative D, new road construction for mechanized 
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recreation would be allowed. This could have the same direct and indirect effects to rare 
plants as road construction for other uses (discussed above). If not mitigated, adverse 
effects from new comstruction will occur if rare plants are present. Curnulative effects 
from mechanized recreation are moderate, past activities, especially off road travel im 
rare plant habitat, have likely affected some rare plants im the recent past. 


Non-Mechanized Recreation and Animal Stock Use 

Under Alternative B, no new hiking trails would be constructed, camping would only 
occur in existing campgrounds, only existing BLM trails would be maintained, and a 
number of recreation activities would not be allowed im the Monument (technical rack 
recreation to existing recreation sites and trails, and reduce any inadental adverse 
effects (e.g. trampling and picking) to rare plant populations from recreation. Crows 
country hiking would be permitted, except off trail or roads in the RNAs. Animal Stock 
use in Alternative B ts not allowed, with the exception of permitted cattle grazing in the 
Monument which will be studied for three years. Alternative B would have a beneficial 
effect to rare plants and habitats by decreasing localized effects from non-mechanized 
recteation from current levels 


Alternatives C and D allows ‘leave no trace’ Ng across most of the Monument 
Some localized adverse effects (tr ing) from hiking, camoing and hang-gliders on 
individual rare plants could occur. effects from hang gliders and para-sailors 
saanthien, ianndien or ethan tate csnnsiel case hat tabtues exald Gave conne Ratied 
effects to individual rare plants if present in those areas, mostly from soul disturbance 
and trampling impacts. Hiking, camping and flying off ndges will be insignificant to 
the viability of existing populations given the levels of current and foreseeable future 
use. Alternatives C and D allow for new trail construction, and off trail stock use. These 
actions will have adverse direct effects on localized populations of rare plant species. 


Trail construction can destroy small populations of rare plants and stock use can trample 
and browse rare plants. New un-official horse trails can be created through time, 


especially along open ridge lines that also are habitat for several rare species, including 
the listed Gentner’s fritillary. Indirectly, off trail stock use can spread existing noxious 
weeds through physical disturbance, especially along ndge lines and open oak 
woodland / grassland habitats. Alternatives C and D differ in the numbers of stock use 
allowed, but overall the difference ts insignificant with regard to predicted localized 
effects; effects will depend on where and when the activities occur. Cumulative effects 
from non-mechanized recreation in the action Alternatives B,C and D, are likely low to 
moderate, past activities have had some significant localized effects to rare plants 


Visitor Facilities 


Alternative B does not expand existing visitor facilities and allows only for the 
maintenance of existeng facilities and interpretive sites As no new ground disturbing 
activities would occur this alternative would have no significant direct influences to rare 
plants species The maintenance of existing facilities has no significant effects on rare 
plants The current and foreseeable future use of the designated tacilities would not 
aftect rare plant populations Cumulative effects are low past maintenance of facilities 
have not significantly affected rare p' ants 


Alternative C allows for the maintenance of existing facilities and some mmprovement 
and alteration of existing facilities and interpretive sites New parking and new 
trailhead tacihties would be allowed at existing sites to protect resources Some limited 
grownd disturbing activities could occur. Limited direct adverse affects to rare plants 
are possible if plants are present in those areas. Cumulative effects are low to moderate 
past construction may have had some limited affects to rare plants However, the 
magnitude of these effects has been «mall within the Monument 


Alternative D ts allows for new comstructian and development of existing and new sites 
tor recreation and interpretation The development of new facilities would mnvolve 
ground disturbing activities, and has the potential for direct adverse effects to rare 
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plants and habutat of occurrences are present. Ground disturbance and increased visitor 
use could result in the spread and increase of nowous weeds. Cumulative effects are 
similar to Alternative C. 


expansion of existing sites and facilities would be allowed, maintenance of existing 
features under permit would be allowed, subyect to valid existing nghts This would not 
have any significant direct or indirect effects to rare plants within the Monument. 
Cumulative effects are moderate to high, past activities have likely affected rare ¢ ants 


Alternatives C and D have the same effects for rare plants. Both would not allow new 
communication sites or new facilities development, however new Righ*s-of-Way 
permits could be msued. Ground disturbing activities could directly adversely affect 
rare plants and suitable habitat. Cumulative effects are moderate to high, past activities 
have likely affected rare plants and habitat, especially from roads and power line 
construction. 


Table 4-21 ranks and compares potential adverse effects to Bureau Special Status Plant 
species and their habitats by proposed alternatives. 
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The Monument Aquatic Camervahoan Strategy provides for some secondary protechan 
for rare plants species, especially those found in npanan, springs and wetland 
communities Ripanan reserves established for aquatic concerms often provide for 
protection of certain mpanan rare plants. Restoration and enhancement activities are 
also allowed mn mpanan reserves when they benefit aquate habvtat and «peces 
Untortunately, these activities while benefitting aquati habutat. can adversely affect rare 
plants that live on the terrestrial component of riparian areas and flood plains The use 
of equipment im mpanan areas, and the placing of mn-stream large woody debris, can 
crush rare plants, and alter habitat and existing macro-habitat condition. While 
wetlands and springs have been identified as high pnonty for restoration because of 
rare endermc mollusks, seeps and springs also are highly surtable habutat for rare plants 
as well Unless restoration activities in these fragile habutats are desagned to address rare 
npanan plants as well, adverse direct and indirect effects to these epemes are powsible 


Conternued wildfire suppression under the existing agreement with the Oregon State 
Department of Forestry in the Monument has the potential to cause some direct adverse 
effects to rare plants in the monument, if populations exist mm action areas Much of the 
lands rn the Monument have not had formal rare plant surveys. highly suitable un- 
surveyed habitat 1 abundant. Known sites are mapped and available to Resource 
advisors so as to minimize effects to rare plant sites, inchudeng the location of the 
federally listed Fritillana gentnen By law (Endangered Species Act, 1973, as amended), 
emergency consultation with the US. Fish and Wildlife Service ts required if emergency 
situations (fires) threaten of affect this epeces 


Fire suppression tactics allowed in the Monument, expecially the use of heavy 
equipment and bulldozers along ndge bnes and en open oak woodlands can adversely 
affect rare plants and habitat as fire lines are dug Off-road vebuctes are not allowed on 
the Monument, with the exception of bulldozers for wildfire The comstruction of heli- 
spots can also affect emall areas of suitable habitat for rare plants, expecially on open 
ndge lnes Fire retardant, which ts fertehizer based, can change mutnent levels, 
especially for speces adapted to nutnent lemited sites (shallow sovled. rocky areas along 
ndge-lines) Current fire suppression tactics within the Momument allow engines and 
other equipment off road. although efforts to mernrmmize crowsengs of stream, seeps and 
springs ms mandated 


At the landscape level. suppressing fires will provide rmmediate direct protection of 
occupred rare plant habitat, expecially in grasslands, chaparral and mixed evergreen 
oak wood Lands Indirectly, the exclusion of frre em many of these communities that 
suppor rare plants will adversely affect populations through terme increased canopy 
cover (shrubs and trees), decreased ight and morsture can reduce the reproducing 
population size of many rare plants and allow successan to reduce surtable habitat 
Fire exchussanm has lead to mncreased densities and fuel loads euch that a large frre event ts 
inevitable The resulting event cowld be of euch a severity and at euch a scale, that rare 
plants populations could be eliminated from whole drainages Some other rare plant 
species, adapted to late-successonal comfer communities may benefit from a late 
sucoesseanal condition, depending on the potential of the ste Curmulatrve effects from 
frre suEppresstan tactics are high, past suppressan efforts have brkety lead to the lows of 
some rare plani populations, and rare plant habitat Current saq~”presston tactics will 
comtrnue to affect plants Regardless of future suppresson tactics Large frre events 
perhaps ones more severe that recent hretencal frres, are ene vtatve 
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Table 4-22 1s a compilation of the alternatives comparnon table used to help determine 
cumulative effects Effects were comadered acrow all land use allocation and mcludes 


all proposed management activities 


Table 4-22. Cumulative Effects to Rare Plants and Associated Habitat 
Proposed Activity Overall Cometetie Effects by Ahernative 
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Noxious Weeds and Introduced Plants 


Nowous weeds and other introduced species alter ecological systems, reduce 
biodiversity and degrade habitat quality. The change in plant communities speces 
composition is the most obvious effect. Left unmanaged, noxious weeds and introduced 
plants will often obtain and maintain site dominance. Many areas within the 
Monument, especially grasslands and open aak woodlands contain populations of 
introduced and noxious weed species. Altering the species composition also changes 
the physical structure of the plant community. Once these plants are established, they 
can alter soil properties, available soil moisture. the nutrient cycle, and indirectly, the 
insect, plant, and anima! populations. Noxious weeds and introduced plants are usually 
associated with disturbed ground. However speces can invade undrsturbed and 
managed land in good condition, once introduced into an area 


Interspersed private lands compound the problem of weed m..aagement. Often, these 
lands are highly disturbed with established weed populations. Roads and trails passing 
through infested private land serve as seed sources for vehicles and recreationists to 


spread 


With few exceptions, any ground disturbing actions associated with the activities 

‘ proposed in the different alternatives have the potential to exacerbate existing 
occurrences of introduced and weed species, depending on 1) proximity to existing 
populations (ic. a source), 2) the scale and magnitude of the disturbance, and 3) 
ettectiveness of any concurrent weed control treatments and re-vegetation efforts 
Limited weed treatment control has occurred in the past on the lands within the 
Monument 


Management activities with the greatest potential for promoting weed establishment 
and spread are, grazing, vegetation treatments involving mechanical means, new road 
or trail construction, off-roadway vehicle and stock use, and the construction of new 
facilities. Even without significant disturbance from management actions, many 
introduced and noxious weed populations will continue to increase especially in 
grasslands, open oak woodlands, along roads and at visitor facilities. Table 4-23 reflects 
these slight increases. Noxious weed treatment is common to all alternatives and will 
result in a decrease of weeds in areas treated 


Thinning or fuel treatments in conifer communities, which is designed to protect and 
facilitate the development of old-growth communities, can cause soil disturbance 
resulting in available growing sites for weeds. Mechanical recreation on open roads can 
still spread weeds depending on the existing densities of weeds on the roads and road 
edges, however the effects are relatively slight. The construction of new roads, for ary 
use, can result in increases in weeds if they are present of introduced into bared soul 
areas. Non-mechanized recreation can bring in new weeds inte trail-heads, and spread 
weeds along trails and im camping areas. Stock use, especially off trail, can result in 
weed spread and introduction, mostly due to sou! disturbance along trails, and weeds mm 
teed and straw 


Prescribed fire used as a tool to reduce densities of other vegetation and tuels, and 
restore plant communities (especially grasslands, chaparral, and oak woodlands) can 
result in decreases of mcreases on introduced and noious weed “pa res depending om 
the timing of the burns, the proximity to seed sources, the severity, and how fast the site 
is regenerated with native species. In Alternatives A and B, no prescribed fire will ooour 
This “no-action” would still result in mmcreases op introduced and noxious weeds in areas 
where large infestations currently exist, especially om already degraded halatats 
Prescribed burning that is proposed on Alternative © and D, especially im the Diversity 
Emphasis Area will aid in repuvenating plant communities, stemulating perennial 

grasses, and PTE PON Ege the health of these sites to resist weed om asons Unfortunately 
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many of these sites already have high densities of annual grasses and exotic weeds like 
star-thistle such that just burning alone will likely not decrease these occurrences, and 
could increase populations. Decadent chaparral communities that have few remaining 
species in the under-story, once opened up by fire or mechanical means, can be sites that 
weeds can invade from adjacent occupied areas. Alternat’ will also utilizes heavy 
machinery for treatment, which will have some inherent — el of soil disturbance 
associated with it 


The Table 4-23 below provides an overall comparison of the proposed alternatives as 
they influence weed establishment and spread 


Table 4-23. Predicted Effects of Noxious Weeds Trends fom 
Alternatives 









































Proposed Activity A 8 
Vegetation Mgt on Diversity Emphases Slight Slight 
Arca Increase increase 
Vegetation Mgt mm Old Growth Emphasis | Slight Increase 
Arca Increase 
Nowous Weed Treatments Decrease Decrease Decrease Decrease 
Special Farest Products No effect No effect No effect No effect 
Tra mspor tat on increase Increase Increase Increase 
Mocha mca! Recrea tan Slight Slight Slight Increase 
Increase Increase Increase 
Nan-M cchan ved Rec reat ron Slight Slight Increase Increase 
Increase Increase 
Anna! Stack Use Increase Slight Increase Increase 
Increase 
Visitor Faculties Slight Slight Slight Increase 
Increase Increase Increase 
ROW s Communication Sites Increase Slight Increase Increase 
Increase 
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Cumulative effects of introduced and noxious weeds are moderate to high for all 
alternatives. Past activities have resulted in the establishment and expansion of weeds 
within the Monument. Historical and current control efforts have not occurred on very 
many acres on lands in the Monument. Existing occurrences will continue to spread, 
especially in grassland, open oak woodlands, and along roads without disturbance 
Some proposed activities to provide for the health landscape processes, (e.g. thinning 
dense oak woodlands, burning grasslands or decadent chaparral) can in specific areas 
result in increased noxious weeds). Weed occurrences on non-federal lands are likely %o 
continue to increase providing a source of seed to adjacent federal lands 


Fuels Management 


The current trend of increasing fuel loadings would continue until fuels management 
activities are initiated. The use of prescribed fire would be delayed a minimum of one 
year. This delay would have short term minimal impacts on reducing fire hazard 


Alternative B 

Fuels management activities would be utilized to mitigate slash that is created when 
thinning late-sucessional and old-growth (LSOCG) habitat type 3. Approximately 3,400 
acres would be treated over the next decade. Of these acres approximately 2,300 acres 
are of moderate and high fuel hazard within 1/4 mile of LSOG habitat types 1 and 2 
The fuels reduction work on these acres would have some impact on protecting habitat 
types | and 2. The fuels reduction work would reduce ladder and surtace fuels which in 
turn would reduce fire behavior such as fire intensity and flame length. By reducing 
flame length direct fire supression efforts would be more effective which could reduce 
the size of a wildfire. The reduciton of the size of a wildfire would minimize resources 
damaged. The change of fire intensity and flame length in these stands would also 
reduce the chance of a crown fire initiating in these stands which would reduce 
mortality to the forest stand 





Elsewhere in the CSNM, the use of prescribed fire would occur in unique cases such as 
the control of noxious weeds. This limited use would continue the absence of fire on a 
large portion of the CSNM. The probability increases, due to increased fuel loadings, 
when a fire starts under high to extreme fire conditions, it will burn at higher intensities 
than historically occurred in the low to moderate fire regimes which exist in the CONM 
Ecological objectives such as the development and maintenance of vegetative diversity 
in fire prone ecosystems would not be met within the CSNM 


This alternative better utilizes a landscape approach in fuels management. A landscape- 
level approach to fuels management is the most effective method in modifying fire 
behavior (intensity and size) of a wildfire. “A landscape-level approach to fuels looks at 
the large areas as a whole, in an attempt to fragment existing continuous, heavy fuel in 
high risk areas” (Weatherspoon and Skinner 1996). “Landscape-level treatments have 
been proposed as a fuel management strategy that can aid wildfire control and help 
achieve more broad-based ecosystem management goals” (Agee and Edmonds 1992, 
Weatherspoon 1996, Weatherspoon and Skinner 1996), “particularly in areas that have 
historically low- to moderate-severity fire regimes” (Agee 1993) 


Areas of high fuel hazard within habitat 1 and 2 are proposed for treatment. The 
predicted fire behavior, within the areas of high tuel hazard, would produce flame 
lengths of six feet and greater. These predictions are from a surtace tire burning under 
weather conditions that are typical in the CSNM for the months of July through 
September. Flame lengths of this size utilized in fire effects models estimates that over 
30 percent of the trees in habitat types | and 2 would be killed. Treating existing surtace 
fuels and ladder tuels of non-commercial size would alter the fire behavier of a surtace 
fire which would minimize mortality to trees in habitat tvpes | and 2 
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All areas of high fire hazard and all moderate fire hazard of habitat 3 within 1 / 4 mile of 
habitat types 1 and 2 would also be treated. The treatment of these 6,000 acres further 
aids in the protection of habitat types 1 and 2 by reducing fuels that are currently 
available to burn in the event of a wildfire 


The alteration of these fuels would change exisicng fuel levels such that a higher 
probability exist that wildfires would burn at lower intensities. Fires which burn with 
lower intensities Cause less damage to vegetation and souls and also allows direct 
suppression efforts to be utilized under more extreme weather conditions. When direct 
attack suppression methods can be used, fire size can be reduced under most cases 


Ecological objectives such as the development and maintenance of vegetative diversity 
in fire prone ecosystems would also be met. In the grasslands prescribed fire would 
increase native grass domination. Prescribed fire would help recreate a range of 
wedgeleaf ceanothus stand ages across the landscape and in Woodlands would help 
restore the balance of herbaceous plants, shrubs and trees 


Prescribed fire would also be used strategically on the landscape to reinforce natural 
features such as major ridge lines to aid in the suppression of wildfires. The ridge line 
that runs from Pilot Rack to Soda Mountain and Keene Ridge which runs from Soda 
Mountain to Jenny Creek has been identified as a critical natural feature for fire 
suppression by ODF. Wildfires which may start south of this ndge line under extreme 
weather conditions are a concern due to the high fuel hazard and limited access which 
exist in this area. Indirect suppression efforts would need to be taken along this ndge 
line in order to keep fires from burning onto private land and into the northern portion 
of the CSNM. Prioritizing fuels management work along and adjacent to this ridge line 
would increase the chance that this natural feature could be effectively and safely 
utishzed in wildfire suppression efforts 


Alternative D 


This alternative also utilizes a landscape approach im fuels management. An additional 
4,400 acres of moderate hazard within 1 4 mik of habitat types 1 and 2 would be treated 
under this alternative. The treatment of these acres would further aid in the protection 
of habitat types 1 and 2 by reducing fuels that are currently available to burn in the 
event of a wildfire 


Ecological objectives such as the development and maintenance of vegetative diversity 
in fire prone eoosysterms as described in Alternative C would also be met. The 
treatment of the additional acres would further help in meeting these objectives under 
thes alternative 


Additional acres would also be treated along and adjacent to the ridge line that runs 
from Pilot Rack to Sada Mountain and Keene Ridge which runs from Soda Mountain to 
jenny Creek. This would further increase the safety and effectiveness of this ridge line 
when used tor indirect suppression of wildfires 


Wildfire Suppression 


Suppression methods currently utilized within *he CSNM would not be further 
restricted under any of the alternatives. Road access plays an important role in 
determining response time of initial attack forces to a fire. Road access ts limited in the 
CSNM which is south of Soda Mountain, Pilot Rock, and Keene Ridge. Specific roads in 
this area which are critical for initial attack forces have been identified by the Oregon 
Department of Forestry. Refer to Table 4-24 for a list of these roads. The following is a 
description of each alternative in regards to road closures within the CSNM 
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al tive A - No Acti 
There would be no impacts to suppression efforts trom what exist today. All existing 
roads that were identified by ODF that are critical for suppression needs in the area 
south of Soda Mountain, Pilot Rock, and Keene Ridge would be available for fire 


suppression efforts 
As in Alternative A, there would be no impacts to suppression efforts from what 
currently exist. All existing roads that were identified by ODF that are critical for 


suppression needs in the area south Soda Mountain, Pilot Rock, and Keene Ridge 
would be available for fire suppression etiorts 


Several short road spurs throughout the CONM would be decommissioned under this 
alternative. This could have some impact to initial attack response time but the 
expected impacts would be minimal 


All existing roads that were identified by ODF that are critical for suppression needs in 
the area south Soda Mountain, Pilot Rock, and Keene Ridge would be available for fire 
suppression eticrts 


The same short road spurs that would be decommissioned under Alternative B would 
be decommissioned under this alternative. This could have some impact to mitial 
attack response time but again impacts are expected to be minimal 


Improvements would be done on the Skookum Creek road and the Soda Mountain 
lookout road which could increase response time to fires. This would be a positive 
impact to suppression ettorts 


Alternative D 

Road systems that tie together greatly assist in suppression efforts. They allow access 
from different directions and more importantly they provide for more than one escape 
route for suppression forces. One important tie route that exist in the CSNM is the 
system that runs from Keene Ridge through Agate Flat to the Copco road. The roads 
that allow this to occur are the Skookum Creek road which runs from Keene Ridge to 





Table 4-24. Key Roads needed for Wildfire Suppression Efforts within the CSNM 
Road Name Road Number/General Location 
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the Schoheim road in the Agate flat area which then ties into the Copco road 
Alternative D would decommission the lower 1-1 /2 miles of the Skookum Creek road 
which would in effect block this tie system. With this system blocked, when utilizing 
the Skookum Creek road for initial attack, the only escape route would be back up the 
road to Keene Creek. Escape routes uphill are not ideal and, in most cases, are too 
dangerous to use. In some cases, suppression tactics would be very limited due to the 
concern for fire fighter safety with only one escape route which is uphill. Indirect 
measures would be taken which could lead to larger acres burned 


As in Alternatives B and C several short road spurs throughout the CONM would be 
decommissioned. Impacts would be the same as described under those alternatives 


Improvements would be done on the portions of the Skookum Creek road and the Soda 
Mountain lookout road. These improvements could increase response time to fires 
which would be a positive impact to suppression efforts 


Air Quality 


All the alternatives propose to use prescribed fire so consequently all alternatives will 
have some smoke related mmpacts 


The Clean Air Act requires each state to develop and implement a State Implementation 
Plan (SIP) to ensure that National Ambient Air Quality Standards are attamned and 
maintained for particulate matter (PM10). Within the implementation plan developed 
tor Oregon, a goal to reduce particulate matter emissions (P'M10) by 50 percent by the 
year 2000 was established. P'M10 was also identified by the State Implementation Plan 
as the basis for non-attainment within the Grants Pass and Ashland Medtord area 


The focus of the analysis for each alternative of the effects on air quality trom prescribed 
burning is on the production of PM10 (Particulate Matter smaller than 10 microns) 

In the Final Medford District Proposed Resource Management Plan | ETS (October 1994) 
base line emissions were established to measure the Medtord District's progress 
towards meeting the 50 percent reduction of particulate matter emissions. This baseline 
of 20,000 tons per decade is used for this analysis 


To obtain some indication of how future burning within the CSNM may impact 
emission reduction goals, the estimated emissions of each alternative was compared to 
this baseline. For each alternative, projected emissions are well below the baseline value 
(reter to Figure 1). Based on 
this, it appears that 
prescribed burning 

proposed for the CSNM Decade PM10 Emissions 
would not compromise the 
ability to reach and maintain 
prescribed burning 
reduction goals under any of 
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within the Crater Lake National and neighboring wilderness smoke sensitive Class | 
areas (Kalmiopsis and Mountain Lakes) during the visibility protection period (July | to 
September 15). Prescribed burning is not routinely conducted during this period 
primarily due to the risk of an escape wildfire 


Prescribed burning emissions, under all alternatives, ts not expected to adversely eftect 
annual PM10 attainment within the Grants Pass, Klamath Falls, and Medford / Ashland 
non-attainment areas. Any smoke intrusions imo these areas trom prescribed burning 
are anticipated to be light and of short duration 


Prescribed burning would be scheduled primarily during the period starting in January 
and ending in June. This treatment period minimizes the amount of smoke emissions 
by burning when duff and dead woody fuel have the highest moisture content, which 
reduces the amount of material actually burned. Broadcast burning, handpile burning, 
and underburning would also be planned during the winter and spring months to 
reduce damage to the site from high intensity burning and to facilitate control of the 
units bemg burned 


The greatest potential for smoke intrusions into the non-attainment areas would come 
trom underburning activities. Current avoidance strategies for prescribed fire assumes 
that smoke can be lifted from the project site and dispersed and diluted by transport 
winds. However, underburning requires a low intensity burn that would not have the 
energy to lift the smoke away from the project site. Smoke retained on site could be 
transported into portions of non-attainment areas if it is not dispersed and diluted by 
anticipated weather conditions. Localized concentration of smoke in rural areas away 
from non-attainment areas may continue to occur during prescribed burning operations 


Transportation System 


The proposed management activities that are likely to have the greatest effect on the 
transportation system within the CSNM are road closures and road decommissionin ; 
The degree to which these activities affect transportation by vehicle varies by 
alternative. Most of the proposed road changes are located south of State Highway 66 
Table 4-25 shows the proposed management activities that would affect the 
transportation system. Maps 31, 32, and 33 show individual roads with proposed 


management actry ites 


Table 4-25. Proposed Management Activities to the Transportation System 
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"Under imterim management (Alternative A), all motorized and non-motorized 
mechanized travel is prohibited on the Schaheim road (BLM road 41-2E-10.1) and 
temporarily restricted on roads leading to it (see Plate 1) as a result of the desegnation of 
the CSNM. Persons who are exempt from the prohibition are: 1) Any federal, state, or 
local officers engaged im fire, emergency and law enforcement activities; (2) BLM 
employees in official duties: (3) persons authorized to travel on dessgnated routes by the 
Monument Manager (or desagnee). Other roads were temporarily closed through the 
RMP process (since 1995) accounting for the miles identified. The restrictions will 
remain in effect until the umplementation of the CSNM Resource Management Plan 
Record of Decision. The planning process may result in a decision to maintain or 


partially modify this prohibition 
Recreational Use 


A perspective to keep in mind when reviewing this section is that the Monument was 
not proclaimed for recreation reasons. Recreation use is secondary to the purpow of the 
Monument and as a result recreational uses are restricted as compared to past use levels 


Mechanized Recreation 
Mechanized recreation includes all motorized vehicles, including snowmotules, and 


human powered transportation devices including, but not limited to, mountain bikes, 
game retneval carts, skate boards and even m-lene skates 


The current level of cross-country vehicle use within the Monument is low, due to the 
relative isolation of the area from population centers, limited winter access, and the 
terrain and vegetation. The only legal public access route to Agate Flat was from Pilot 
Rack across the Schoheim Road. All existing roads and the Agate Flat area as a whole, 
recerve moderate use during big game hunting seasons and the majority of crows 
country travel occurred in Agate Flat during this time ’ 


Under all alternatives the existing OHV closure withen the Congresssonally designated 
Pacitic Crest National Scenic Trail (PONST) will continue 


For all recreation activities, Alternative A is the existing situation as designated by the 
RMP? with the wording of the Proclamation applied. This Alternative is designed to 
protect the lands included in the Proclamation until a management plan rs written 


Under all alternatives, all forms of mechanized recreation are restricted to roads 
designated tor public access. The Proclamation closed the entire Monument to crows 
country travel by motorized and mechanized equipment, and restricted their use to 
roads designated for public access. Refer to the transportation system section for road 
closures 


Under Alternatives C and D, existing roads could be dessgnated for non-motorized 
recreational uses on the future and under Alternative D new roads could be comstructed 
in the future for these uses 


All these alternatives will have a negative effects on mechanized use of the Monument 
with Alternatives A and B having the greatest negative mmpact. Alternatives C allows 
tor new designations, which is bess restrictive than Alternatives Aor BO Alternative D 
allows for new designations and new comstruction is the least restrictive of the 
alternatives 


Non- Mechanized Recreation 


Non-mechanzed recreation mchudes, but = not benrted to, bring, canering, freshen, 
backpacking, promicking, rock climbing, hunting, horseback riding, hang gliding, and 


para-saileng Recreational anumal stock use will be addressed separates 
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Under all alternatives, the PONST and the two associated sade trails are the only 
desgnated trails withun the Monument Under Alternative A. no mew hebang trash 
would be constructed pending completion of thes Plan. but hulung would be allowed 
throughout the Manument. Under Alternative B. no new hehang trash. would be 
constructed anywhere within the Monument and hiking mn the Oregon Gulch and Scotch 
Creek RNAs would te confined to existing roads and trail. Alternative C allows tor 
new hubeng trail dewgnshon and comstructian im the future but anhy woethen the promarn 
visitor use Zones (see map 42). As on Alternative B, hiking wethin the RN As would be 
restricted to exrsteng roads and trails Alternatrve D allows tor the desagnation and 
comstruchan of mew hiking trails acrow the Monument except withn the W'SA and 
RNAs. As on Alternatives B and C. hiking within the RNAs would be comfined to 
existing roads and trails Under all alternatrves, crow-cowntry hiking (off of dewgnate” 
trails), would be allowed with the exception of the RNAs 


Alternative B would have the greatest negative mmpact on hiking with no mew trail 
comtruchon of dewgnatiom. Alternatrve A would have the next greatest empact with 
no new comstruchan comadered until the CONM Resource Management Plan 1 
completed Alternative C ts the neat restrictive with new dewgnation of comtruction 
allowed mn the dewgnated victor use concentration zones, and Alternatrve D would 
have the least negatrve mmpact on hiking Although these alternatives appear to have a 
negative empact on hiheng, there were no proposals for mew trail construction of 
dewagnation within the Monument betore the Proclamation, so the magnitude of the 
negative mmpact rs relatrvely low 


Camping would be allowed under all alternatives but wrth the follow rng restrictions 
under Alternative A, camping would be allowed throughout the Monument as would 
campfires. Under Alternative B. carping would only be allowed at the Hy att Lake 
Recreation Comptes (HLRC) dessgnated campsites, and no trace dispersed camping 
would be allowed along the PONST Campfires would only be allowed om designated 
tere puts at the HLRC Dispersed “no trace” campung would be allowed across the entire 
Monument on Alternative C with the exception of the RNAs and structures an the 
former Bor Ranch which would be clowed to camping. Camptrres would be allowed 
across the Monument except withen the RN As where they are profitvted Organized 
groups with exesteng permits would be allowed to camp owtude of the HL RC as long as 
therr permut ts vald and renewal of the permit ts a powwbulity No new applications for 
group camping outude of the HLRC would be accepted. Growp camping tor 
admunrstratrve purposes would be allowed 


Alternative D would allow dispersed “no trace” camping across the Monument except 
tor the RNAs and structures on the former Bow) Ranch, pret lhe Alternative ¢ 
Organized growps with exesteng permits would be allowed to camp and apply tor 
renew al as en Alternative C but a beemrted number of new applications for group 
camping outede of the HLRC would be comsidered. As im Alternative C. carnptires 
would be allowed across the Monument except within the RNAs As om Alternative ¢ 
group campwng tor ademenrstratrve puerrposes would be allowed 


Alternative Ao by allow sng campeng and camp tires throughout the Viomument would 
have no effect on these actrvrties since rt ms the exretong situation Alternatrve B would be 
the most restrictive by allowing caopeng and campfires only at the HL RC Alternative 

( ms more restrictrve than A and bews restrctrve than B sence et allow « for exreteng 
organized group camping outwde of the HL RC Alternative Dt. bess restrictive than ¢ 
wince rt abs allows for new group campwng appl atroens as well as allow omg ex reteng 
permits to conterme, and it re more frestractrve than Alternatrve Ao bm seermmarsy the order 


of greatest negative spect to least megative mmpact wowld he B.C. 1) then A 
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would not allow these actrvyhes anywhere wthun the Monument Alternatrve C would 
not allow tectracal rack chembung withun the Manument. but hang-ghding and para- 
sailing would be allowed by permit anhy and any mn an area deagnated by the 
Manument planrung staff after analyses of the apphcatan Alternatrve D would allow 
techracal rack clamtung aon Pilot Rack anby. and hang-ghding and parasailing would be 
allowed throughout the Manument except tor the WSA and RN As 


For these activities, Alternatrve A would have no negatrve mmpact sence it dares not 
restrict these actrveties at all Alternatrve D would be more restrctrve than A but lew 
than C of B. and Alternative C would be more restrictive than Alternatives A or D and 
lews restrictive than Bo There are no dacumented occurrences of these actrvihes taking 
place mn the Monument to date « although these Alternatrves mught have a negatrve 
mmpact on paper they have no negatrve empacts on existing wees, pust potential uses 


Recreational Animal Stock Use 
Alternative A would allow stack use throughout the Monument except withen the 


RNAs Commercial recreational stack use for recreational purposes ( Special Recreation 
Permuts, of SRPs) would not be comadered until the Monument Management Plan rs 
completed Alternative B would not allow thr use aryvwhere within the Monument 
Alternative C would allow recreational stack use withen the Monument except within 
the RNAs where it would be prohitvted The number of stack per group wowld be 4 
aremals an overmght trips and 6 anemals on day trips On overmght trips, anwmals must 
be tethered at least 200 feet from any water's edge From Novernber 15 to May | anemal 
stack use wll not be allowed on the South Management Zone (wee map 42) There 
would be no Special Recreation Permuts meued for commercial actrvites useng animals 
Alternative D wowld also prohibit stack wee within the RNAs but the number of animals 
allowed on trips would be increased to § anumals on overmght trips and 12 anemals on 
day trips. The anima's must be tethered at least 100 feet fromm amy water's edge on 

pris ate overmeht stays and there rs mo requirement to provide feed for the anwmals ( 
grazeng allowed), but of teed ms prowided it must be certified weed free Commercial 
stack use wowld be allowed under thes alternative but not withen the WSA or RNAs 
Special Recreation Permits mmvolveng anemal use would be lemeted to 3 and these permits 
would have «pectic restrictions to ensure protection of the otyects withen the 
Monument Some of these restrictions would include staying on pre-designated routes 
and wang designated campwtes Commercial stack would have to be tethered at least 
200 feet from amy water s edge and food for commercial stack must be brought en no 
grazing), and the teed must be certifed weed free Commercial stack use would not be 
allowed on the Sowth Management Zone from November 15 to May | 


There are no current Special Recreation Permits (SRPs) meued for commercial recreation 
activities withen the Monument so rerpacts to existing permittees are non-exumstent 
Impacts would anh) be to potential actrveties on this cave 


Sence Alternative B would not allow anwmal stack use, erther prry ate or commercial 
anywhere withen the Monument (except an the PONST) it would have the greatest 
negative rmpact on these actrvities Alternative C wowld be the meat most restrictive by 
not allow eng commercial SREs by restrcteng use on the South Management Zome and by 
the reduced number of stack allowet Alternative D would be sormew hat lews restrctrve 
than Alternative C by alloweng 4 hemted number of SREs and by allow rng more anwmals 


per group 
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Impacts to Wilderness Opportunities 


The exssting BLM Wilderness Study Area (WSA) was delineated based an cnitena 
established mn 1978 mn the Department of Intenor’s ~ Wilderness inventory Handbook 
The Handbook states. for BLM lands to be eligible for comaderatian as wilderness: there 
must be at least S000 contiguous roadiess acres of pulblac land The existing Sada 
Mowntamn WSA was a result of thes inventory Achar propowd under the 
transportation secthan have the potential to change the number of comtigucus raadiew 
acres. These acres would not increase the suze of the existing WSA_ but they could be 


added to tuture Oregon wilderness legrlatian by Congress 


Under Alternatives B.C. and D. where varying sections of the Schahewn Road would be 
decommmsoned the amount of contiguous roadless acres would increase Increawng 
the arnownt of roadless acres adjacent to the Sada Mountarn WSA could moreawes the 
amount of area suitable for WSA dewgnation Thre could also grve Congress the 
opporturity to expand the wilderness, of they so chaose, in the future The amount of 
area that may becorne surtable for WSA dewgnation as a result of encreaseng the 
comtiguows roadless area vanes by alternatrve The ammount of terme to achieve this 

roadless acreage mimcrease” would also vary by alternative, with natural 
decomrmmeswoning taking the longest amount of trrne to achieve a “roadless” condition 
Alternatrve B could encreasve the area suitable for posable WSA designation by 
appronemately 6.700 acres but these acres would not be surtable for approximately 5 to 
10 vears as a result of the roads berg naturally decormmmsoned Alternative C and D 
could make approxwematety 7.275 acres of roadless area adjacent to the Soda Mountain 
WSA suitable for WSA status Alternatives C and D both emplement mechanical 
decommimsonng which would take lew: treme to achieve © roadless” conditions but the 
amount of decommrnesoning accomplished rs dependent on future funding It 
rmmediate funding ts available to emplement the proposed decommissioning, 
approximately 6700 acres cowld be surtable for wilderness designation on about 5 vears 
under Alternative C and about 7.275 acres under Alternative D. Alternative C proposes 
both mechanical and natural decommrmsoning to accomplish the “roadless” surtabulity 
Appromately 6,700 acres cowld be suitable on about 5 vears as a result of mechanical 
decommrsoning but the remaring 575 acres wowld not be surtable for about 5 to 10 
vears as a result of natural decommrmsoneng Once these areas meet the surtability 
criteria tor wilderness desagnatian they would be managed as WSA 


Land Use Authorizations 





Background 


The realty program operateng under the purtedictian of the Medtord Dretrct Office of the 
BI Mi ts onented tow ards public service Authonzations are the result of applications 
trom the pr ate commercial, and government sectors The BLM dees not actively 
wvhort or advertise the availability of land use authornzations However when 
applications are recerved for legitimate wees as chartered wader FLPMA, BLM is 
obligated to accept, process, comuder, and ultemately make a decmson an these requests 
Labbe 4-26 pron ides a comparative rating system for the proposed alternatives beng 
addressed on thes Plan They represent a reaseaned progectian of empacts to the program 
based on past actions and progected future comsequences 
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Chapter 4 - Eucwronmental, comecqucen 
Minerals 


Under all towr alternatrves, the Federal Lands wathin the Monument are withdrawn trom 
munetal entry under the Merung Law of 1872 However use of common munetal 
materials from existing rock quarnes vanes by Alternatnie and » drmcuwed below 


Alternative A 


Commeon manetal matenals would be ay arlable trom existeng quarnes tor extraction 
pracesseng, and transport for progects approwed for admurustratrve (BLM) uw 
Approved progects would have to mitigate tor potential damage to aquati resources 
stream Channels and mpanan habvtat If metigation was not powwble the progect wowld 
not be approved 


Alternative B 


Under Alternative B. commen menetal matenals trom exiting quarnes within the 
Monument would not be av alable for use Progects withen the Monument needsmg thes 
type of matenal would have to utrhze semlar maternal trom alternate sources hacated 
outwede the Monument Thre alternatrve would sheft amy potential environmental 
damage trom use of commen meneral matenals trom those tederal Lands weithem the 
Monument °o other federal holdengs outwde the Monument Potential adverwe 
emrronmental impacts avsacated with extraction of commen meneral \ anetres frown 
mmeade the Monument would be avended under the Alternatrve 


Alternative C 


Comrmen meneral materisls would be av alate from exrsteng quarnes for extraction 
pracessang, and transport for pregects approved tor admunrstratrve (BLM) use 

Approved progects would have to mutigate potential damage to aquatic resources 
stream channels, and mpanan habitat If metigation was not possible, the pregect would 
not be approved (Same as Alternatives A) 


Alternative D 


Comrmen meneral matenals would be av arlabte from existing quarres tor extractren 
processing, and transpert for progects approved for admunrstratrve (BLM) use 

Approved progects would have to mutigate potential damage to aquath resources 
stream channels, and rypanan habetat Hf mutegatron was not possible. the progect would 
not he approved (Same as Alternatrves A) 


Social and Economics 


Community Effects 


Tale 4-27 compares the sacal and ecoenerm: effects of the proposed alternatives based 
on frndengs from post-desegnatien comn»uwnity ervteryrews conducted Py sacl screrntests 
from the L mrverwty of Idaho Coflege of Natural Resowroes The sacl scremtrets sed 
the thermes that emerged from the enterv sews to gerde a coOMmparnrsan of act. ities we rthen 


thre per prone alternatives The reselts of these pmters sews and mmrore entormatian comm thre 


apecitic themes are presented en Appendi Ft 
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Table 4-27. A Compartees of Perceived Community Effects of Alternatives Based 
Findings from Post-designates Greup sad Individual Interviews 4g 
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Findings from Pest-designaton Group and Individual Interviews 
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Table 4-27. A Comparison of Perceived Community Effects of Alternatives Based on 
Findings from Post-designaton Group and Individual Interviews 
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Table 4-28. Literature Review relating to Monument Designations 
Author(s) Findings’ Conclusions 
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Cascade-Siskiyou National Menument - Draft Resource Management Plan / EIS 
Table 4-29. Recent National Park Service Unit Designations and V isitatien in the Years 





After Designation 















































































































































NPS Unit (year designated) Year Recreation “Ansesl Avg. Anowi 
Visits increase % increase 

| Chattahoochee River NRA 1978 | no data no data i 
|| Chat tahooch ce River NRA 197¢ no data no data d 

Chattahoochee River NRA 19R0 345.956 1” year 

Chattahoochee River NRA 19x! 471.051 26 Sh". 

Chattahoochee River NRA 19x? 665.192 29.19". 

Chattahoochee River NRA 19R3 1.081.924 38.52%. 31.42". 

Upper Delware Scenic & Recreational River i978 no data no data 

Upper Delware Scenic & Recreational River 1979 no data no data 

Upper Delware Scenic & Recreational River 19R0) 77764 1” year 

Upper Delware Scenic & Recreational! River 19x! 156,437 $0.29. | 

Upper Delware Scenic & Recreational River 19x? 10%, Sa -46 89". 

Upper Delware Scenic & Recreational River 193 223.096 $2.26". 

Great Basin National Park 1986 40,359 

Great Basm National Park 19x? 63,532 47", 

Great Basm National Park 1 ORK 73,589 13.63%. 

Great Basm National Park 19x9 70.259 470". 

Great Basm National Park 1990) 65.026 -& 0S", - 

Great Basm National Park = 1991 63.864 -1 B2%. 4AM 

El Malpais National Monument }9R? no data no data 

FE) Malpars National Monument | 9R® 23,546 1” year 

El Malpais National Manument 1 9x9 $2.SS4 $5 20s 

El Malpais National Manument 1990) TR.993 547%. 

EE] Malpais Nathanal Monument 199) 69.119 14.29". 

FE} Malpais National Monument 1992 7S.916 x95", 20.83" 

Petroglyph National Monument 1990) no dats no data 

Petraglyph Natwnal Monument 1991 no data no data || 

Petroglyph National Monument 199) 68.065 1" year | 

Petraglyph National Monument 1993 66.870 -1.79% 

Petraglyph National Monuraat 194 BS. R69 22.13%. 

Petraglyph National Monument 1995 RK.196 2.64". 7 66" 

Mojave Nation al Preserve (|994) 1994 no data no data 

Mojave National Preserve 1995 no data no data 

Mojave National Preserve 1996, no data mo Gata —s 

Mojave National Preserve 1997 378,977 1” year 

Mojave National Preserve | 99% 374,378 “1.25% 

Mojave National Preserve i999 391.694 442". Tai 

Mojave National Preserve ney OVERALL 14 37° of 
Source ‘atonal Park Service V retaton Daahase Reports bP ee &. Nature APS gor PP state oy com ote 

















Chapter 4 - EnvironmentalConsequences 


Within each unit, huge variability im visitation, especially in the first few vears after 
designation, suggest problems with both the validity and reliability of the data. 
Visitation to parks, monuments, and other tvpes of protected areas may be affected by 
seasonal patterns ct visitation, differing tvpes of attractions and visitor facilities, 
proximity to other points of interest, pubic notoriety, and other factors that make each 
area umique. Although these data have limitations, there are several conclusions that 
can be drawn. 


© Percent annual increase in visitation increases in the 5 vears after designation 
ranged trom 47". to +55. 


© In comparing the units, aocrage annual “ increase over tLe five years after 


designation ranged trom I’. to 31" 
© The aowrage annual increase overall, across ail five years and all units, was 14°. 


These patterns suggest that in the vears after designation. while visitation will likely 
fluctuate, a modest increase ts likely to occur. The proportion of the increase associated 
with designation, as opposed to increases that would have occurred without 


designation. rs unknown 


Since CSNM ts located in between several other popular National Parks and 
Monuments including Crater Lake, Lava Beds, Redwood, and others (map 40), it is 
reasonable to expect that some visitors to those areas will visit CSNM, even if it is not 
their primary destination (Murphy 1990) 


it should be pornted out that designation and the new regulations it brings, while 
attracting new visitors to the area, may also have the effect of reducing use of the area 

by local residents. A review of visitor survevs from other parks and protected areas in 
the Pacitic Northwest reveals that most visitors spent one day or less in a given area and 
spend modest amounts, principally on lodging and tood 


The Shakespeare Festival held each vear in Ashland roprevents a potential pool of 
visitors for the CSNM. These visitors are considered part of the “cultural heritage niche- 
market,” who stey on average a halt-day longer in an area and spend an avera,e of $65 
per day more than other tourists. This market along with travelers of the 1-5 corridor 
represent untapped market. that the Monument could target) Some use by these 
markets ts likely to occur simply because of their prowmity to the area, regardless of 
actions taken by the BLM 


Tourtsm and in-migration due to amenity attraction can bring changes to the local 
communities, Among the possible effects are a general disruption of residents: lives 
owing to increased population during the tourtst season, increases in crime, congestion, 
displacement of residents by new developments, housing shortages, conflict in values, 
and impacts on the local culture 


The benefits of preserving intrinsic or nonmarket values associated with protecting 
wildlands can be significant. Among these values cited in the literature as important to 
communities are clean drinking water, healthy watersheds tor fish and wildlite, 
recreation opportunities, scemc beauty, open space, climate stabilization, and 


encouragement of local pride 
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Cooperation between the land management agency and the local population can be 
affected by designation. Community concerns during the implen-entation phase of 
protected area establishment may include fear of losing local autonomy, private 
landowner objections, lack of local political commitment, and problems between 
agencies operating in the area not cooperating. A study by Carroll (1988) found that 
there is a relatively bref window of opportunity after designation to develop a trusting, 
interactive community-agency relationship, and that once poor relations are established 
they are stubbornly persistent. 
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Chapter 5 - Consultation and Coordination 


Summary of Scoping 


The National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) ensures that environmental information 
is available to citizens and public officials before decisions are made and before actions 
are taken. It also provides a regulatory avenue for private citizens and organizations to 
held early in the planning and decision-making process to establish effective and open 


Scoping is an open process designed to determine the breadth of issues to be address~d 
in the EIS. It is intended to obtain the views of the public; state, local, and tribal 
governments; and other federal agencies. By involving the public through the scoping 
process, the proponent develops a comprehensive list of issues, then identifies the 
significant issues for study, aids in the development of additional alternatives, and 
ensures that the draft EIS is balanced and thorough. 


Scoping also assesses the level of public interest in the project and identifies the 
agenctes. groups, and individuals likely to be most interested in the proposed project. 
Scoping can have a protound and positive effect on the issues to be examined within the 
EIS, the environmental analyses, and, ultimately, on the decision made. 


The formal scoping period began with publication of the Notice of Intent to produce a 
Management Plan, which appeared in the Federal Register on July 31, 2000 (Volume 65, 
No.147, Pg. 46731). Written comments were accepted through August 31, 2000. 
Although the original intent was to supplement the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological 

s Area (CSEEA) Draft Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement 
(DMP / DEIS), it became clear that a “stand alone” Cascade-Siskiyou National 
Monument (CSNM) Resource Management Plan would better serve planning process 
and the public. There has been a lot of interest in this area since it’s unique character 
was identified in the Medford District Resource Management Plan (USDI 1995a) and 
numerous public meetings have been held to share information and solicit comments 


from the public (Appendix MM). 


The scoping process invited public input through a letter, sent to adjacent landowners 
and interested parties, announcing the establishment of the Monument and detailing the 
planning process. In addition, the CSNM web page provided up to date information on 
the Monument and solicited public input. All relevant information received during the 
comment period for the CSEEA DMP / DEIS was incorporated in the planning process. 


During the scoping period, 267 letters, cards and e-mails were received. Comments 
were received from 12 different States. A response from every state north and west of 
Nevada as well as New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. An e-mail was received 
from Parma, Italy with a scoping comment. The majority of comments were from 
southwest Oregon particularly Ashland and Medford. Form letters or e-mails were 
submitted by many respondents (174) and three letters had petitions attached. During 


and after the scoping period, meetings were held with representatives of State and local 
governments as well. other federal agencies to discuss management of the Monument. 


Issues ranging from ecological concerns, to land use, to government control emerged 
after all letters and comments were catalogue and analyzed. In addition, over one- 
thousand comments received during the comment period of the Cascade Siskiyou 
Ecological Emphasis Area Draft Management Plan were analyzed. Thore supporting 
the CSNM designation emphasized protection, preservation and restoration of 
ecological values. Others raised concerns about restrictions on access te public 
resources and increased federal government control over public and private lands. 
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Key Issues and Concerns 


At the conclusion of the scoping period, the interdisciplinary team used the scoping 
comments, comments from the CSEEA Draft EIS, and the Presidential Proclamation to 
identify key issues and concerns. The key issues were identified and described in 
Chapter 1, and have been addressed throughout the Plan. 


Planning Consistency 


The Federal Land Poticy and Management Act (FLPMA), Title IL, Section 202, provides 
guidarae tor the land use pianning system of the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) to 
coordinate plannirg efforts with Native American Indian tribes, other Federal 
departments, and agencies of the state and local governments In order to accomplish 
this directive, the Bureau of Land Management is directed to keep informed of state, 
local, and tribal plans; assure that consideration is given to such plans; and to assist in 
resolving inconsistencies between such plans and Federal planning. The section goes on 
to state in Subsection (c) (9) that “Land use plans of the Secretary wnder this section shall be 
consistent with State and local plans to the maximum extent he finds consistent with Federal law 
and the purposes of this Act.” 


The provisions of this section of FLPMA are echoed in Section 1610.3 of the BLM 
Resource Management Planning reguiations. 'n keeping with the provision of this 
section, state, local and tribal officials were made aware of the planning process through 
local government and maintained communications with tribal officials regarding then 


According to Section 1610.4-7 of the Bureau of Land Management Resource Planning 
Regulations, the CSNM Draft Resource Management Plan / Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement is provided to the Governor, other Federal agencies, state and local 

and Native American Indian tribes for comment. The resulting comments 
will be addressed in the Proposed Management Plan. The formal 60-day consistency 
review by the Governor will occur after the Proposed Resource Management Plan ts 
published, as outlined in 1610.3-2(e) of the BLM Planning Regulations. 


B! M planning regulations require that resource management plans (RMI’s) be 
consistent with officially-approved or adopted resource-related plans and the policies 
and procedures contained thereon, of other federal agencies, state and local 

and Native American tribes, “so long as the guidance and RMI’s are also 
consistent with the purposes, policies and programs of federal laws and regulations 
applicable to public lands...“(43 CFR 1610.3-2). Consistency is construed as the absence 
of conflict. Based on BLM's knowledge of the plans of such other agencies, the DETS has 
been compared to the following agencies’ plans. for onsistency, and BLM has reached 
the conclusions stated. 


Federal Agencies 

The Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument was established in southwest Oregon with 
the southern border along the Oregon / California state line. Although the Monument 
stops at the state line, the natural resources and natural processes generally occur on a 
Wate: shed of Subwatershed basis. Several Subw atersheds of the Klamath River basin 
are common across the Oregon / California border with the headwaters starting in the 
Monument. Before the Monument designation, the Cascade Siskiyou Ecological 


Emphasis Area Draft Management Plan (USD 2000¢) recognized the Horseshoe Ranch 
Wildlife Area in Ca'ifornia as an important part of the natural processes in the Slide 
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Creek, Scotch Creek and Camp Creek Subwatershed. The lower lenny Creek 
Subwatershed in California was also ized although not associated with the 
recognize the California federal lands along ‘he state line as part of the CSNM, it is clear 
that the natural resources throughout the entire Subwatersheds should be managed 
consistently. In order to coordinate management across state line, a Memorandum of 
Understanding was established among the BLM’s Medtord District (Oregon), the BLM's 
Redding Field Office (California) and the Califorr+a Department of Fish and Game in 
March of 2001. 


This DEIS ts believed to be consistent with the following plans of other federal agencies: 


¢ The Record of Decision on the 1994 Supplemental Encrirommental Impact Statement 
om Management of Habitat for Late-Successsonal and Old-Growth Forest Related 
Specacs Within the Range of the Northern Spotted Ow. 


¢ The Record of Decision on the 2000 Supplemental Enrironmental lee act Statement 
for Amendment to the Survey and Management, Protection Buffer, and other 
Mitigation ‘Measures Standard and Guidelines. 


© The Forest Service's forest wide 'and and resource management plans for the 
adjacent Rogue River (1990) anc Klamath (1993) National Forest. 


© The BLM’s Klamath Falls Resource Area Resource Management Plan / EIS (1994) 
¢ Natural Resource Conservation Service watershed plans. 


¢ The Endangered Species Act and the following Fish and Wildlife Service plans: 
- Pacific Bald Eagle Recovery Plan 
- Final Draft Northern Spotted Ow! Recovery Plan 
- Fish and Wildlife Service determination of critical habitat for the Northern 
Spotted Ow! 
- Peregrine Falcon Recovery Plan 


¢ = The Bonneville Power Administration's latest annual Transmission System 
Facthities Resource Program. 


© The Northwest Power Planning, Council, Columbia River Basin, Fish and 
Wildlite Program, and subordinate species-specific strategies. 


State Government 
The DEIS ts believed to be consistent with the following plans, programs, and policies of 
the State of Oregon agencies. 


¢ Department of Environmental Quality 
- Veeibility Protection Plan and ait quality policies 
- Prevention of Significant Deterioration requirements 


© Water Resources Department river basin programs for the Rogue and Klamath 
Rivers 


© Water Resources Comrmiessm rules and «tatutes 
¢ Department of Agriculture 


- Weed control plans 
- State-listed endangered plan species 
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Table S$-1. Consistency of Proposed Action ABernatives with State of Oregon Plans 


- State Scenic Waterways Program and related projects 


Department of Tram 
- Oregon Highw av 


Highway Division 


Econorme Development Department, Regional Economic Development 


Strategies 

















State Plan Statute Olpje ctive Consetency d Akernatves 
State Planning Goal § | Open spaces. scome and historical arcas, | All alternatives canform wth this goal as 
and nat ural resources: Priorty & given to protectin, 
maimtemance and regorabon of the 
Mormurent landscape 
Oregam Statwory Marmtarn all spaces of wild fe at AD alternatives meet the otyect nes of 
Wididte Polny. optemum levels and prevent the serious | thes statute Alternatives C and D could 
Revival Statute depletion of amy indigenous species have same short-term affects on 
4% 012 Population of spec dependent on old- 
Develop and manage the lands and watcr | growth confer forest but long-term these 
of the state mm a manner that wil! species would benefit from these 
emhance the productian and public ahernat ives 
eryoyment of wiridhite 
Dev clap and marta public acces to Public access would be lermited the most 
the land and waters of the Swte andthe | om Alternative D and to lewser degree: im 
wildife resewrces therann Alternatives C and 8. 
Regulate wildlife papulations and public 
enjoyment of wildlife im a manner that is | The habitat management im all 
compatitte with primary uses of the alternatives will be comductve to most 
lands and waters of the State and provide | wildife popwdatians The nerthan 
optimum public recreational benefits portion of the Monument will benefit 
late sucas@onal hanrtat dependant 
species and the southern portion will 
provide a diversity af habrtat 
Oregon Threatened Protea and comsave widlife specie that | All State @eaes fhund within the 
and tn danger ed are determ med to he threat ened or Mamurment are also federally listed under 
Species Act endangered the Endengeral Spaces Act The 
Protection af these sfecres fs commen mm 
all altern atives 
Oregon 's Sen siti ve Help prevent species from qualifying for | Most species on Oregon 's sensitive 
Species Rule besten g as threatened of en danger ed species hist would be well protected 
under all alternatives 
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Table $-1. Consistency of Proposed Action ARernstives with State of Oregon Plans 


State Plan” “stete 


Obje ctive 


Consetency d Alternatyves 





‘Nomga me w vid Wetec 


Plan © marntan populations of naturally 
eccurrong Oregon nongame w ridirte zt 
selfsustarmeng bach withen natural 
poograph «x ranges ma manner «tach 
provides tr aptemum recreatecmal. 
scoamtife and auiturad bencfts. and 
where powsble ms cammtent « eth 
promary uses of lands and waters af the 
State 


Most Pec on Oregan + nongarme 
wiidbifc species would he well protected 
under all a hernat: vcs 





Dev clap. restore and of masmtamn bug 
game (along with asaciat ) recreate. 
aesthetic and comme: cal opperte mites 
and benefits) at the lave! idem ‘bad as the 
planning target level by game 
management unit Ths ts accomph shed 
through hunting easen regublatran and 
mplement wt sem of rmultepe ase 
management practices on putin Lands 
that tend to stabilize the cov er-ferage 
relatomshep mm space and terme. prov ide 
for wrid bfe crm pha ws m man ageme mt of 
senaitrve wintermg arcas. and offer 


habitat rmpros ment apportunert res 


The hatwtat for tig game will be 
enhanced at differing degrees through 
the different ahtern atrves as Alter native B 
would provide the least amount of 
enham arent apportnitia and 
Alternative D wauld prowde the meat 
A big game management arca ts 
estabindhed om tis CSNM Plan alang the 
southeastern and scuthern houndan cs 
(Map 9). The area complements the 
habreat prow idad in C abfarma by the 
Horseshoe Ranch Wiidlite Hatetat Arca 





Wild Fish Policy 


Protect and enhance wild stacas 


All alter nat rves priantize the protection 
of aquatic habitat for wild fish @acks 
The Monument Aquatic Con ser a tian 
Strategy (Appendis BB) provides for 
optimum protecion of aquatic habrtat 





Coho Stelheal and 
Trowt Plans 


Marntam and enhance plodudion 


The m arm tena ace and enh ancem om of 
aquatic habrtat far these specie is 
commen on al altanatives. The 
Monument A quat kc Con sera ten 
Strategy ( Append: + BR) provides tor 
optimum protection of aquatic habriat 





Rasin Fish 
Managanent Mans 








t stablesh compat ible obyect ves for 
management of all fich stacks om cach 
basm Preent tadks for ateening 
objectives, described unacarptable 
manag cment strategies. and set proer ries 
on aches ement 





The m arm tena nce and enh ancem om of 
aquatic habrtat far all fish stacks rs 
commen mn al altanatives The 
Monum em A quatic Can ser a tien 
Strategy ( Append: BB) provides for 
optimum protection of aquath habrtat 
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State Plan Statute Otbje ctive Consstency d Alternatves 
Oregon Forest EE atabhish remem ur standards «ti ch Thes Plan eaabbshes Bee Management 
Practices Act Rules encavrage amd eahance he grow eng ad | Practices ( Append AA) and a 


harvating af tracy while aemeadereng and 
protectin g other cms mwmonmen tal reseur os 
such as aw. water, sel, and wridl efe 


Manu cmt A quat x Con sera tem 
Strategy ( Append BB) that provide 
Mimmurm standards memmmurm standards 
for al] managemem activities and rs 
commen to all alter natrves. Altern atrve 
D ts the only abternatrve that promotes 
harvesteng of trea and thrs would anly 
occur for stand ma mien ance or 
restoratxon The other ah crnat rves 
moor porate thin mg of smal! trees for 
stand m amten ance 





Forestry Program for 
Oregon Forest Use 


Preserve the farest land hae of Oregon 
Statuhize the presemt commercial forest 
land hase Mana ge habwat hased on 
sound research data and the recogm ten 
that forests are dynarmc and mest forest 
uses are compat ible over terme 


All ahern atrve preserve the comfer forest 
land and men mmiz es the comver san of 
forest | amd to accom maddate expan sen of 


Monument land will be achanged and 
all forest Lands will be mastarned om that 
capaoty All lands cipatie of sustanning 
comferous forest would he managed 
toward pron ding late suaewramal and 
old-growth habrtat im all alternatives 











Promet ¢ the maxim urn leve! of 
susta ma ble tem ber growth and harvest on 
all forest lands av ari able for tember 
Production. camsistent with applicatiec 


laws and regulations and takeng rmto 
comuderation landowner obyectry es 





All lands capatie of sustarnmg 
comfecrows forest would he managed 
toward pron rding late sua ewramal and 
old-growth habrtat m all alternative: 
The ebyertives for fore lands om the 
CSNM is not fr tember produc but to 
provide habita far late sucars@onal and 


old-growth dependan: specie 
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State Plan “iatute Obye cove Consstency d Alternatyes 

Forestry Pregram for Emoou rage appr apna te apportun mcs for All ahernat wes provide appaortun mcs for 
Oregm = Racrcabdon. othe forest wes, such as Sieh and other forest uses The priority obyectrves 
Fish and W ridbite. wildifc hatvwt, graang. rarcaton and =| for managanent of foree lands on the 
Corarim g. and oth er soem valucs on all forest lands. Monument 1 for wridlife hatet at and fish 
Forest L ses concegent with landawner ofpecthes. A | habvet. Indrod wee fo recreation, 


full range of recreational oppartunitics ts 
encouraged Where needed to reduce 
har assent and or everh arvest of 
wildife road chaswre programs are 
supportal Imtqgratean of sound grazing 
management practices compatible with 
termite r management goals and wri dlife 
habrat goals ms encour aged 


grazing and collection of special forewt 
Products (1 ¢ mushrooms) 1s provided on 
most ahanatives cxcem Alternative D. 
Road clos ures in forest land hase wel! be 
memema! as a rcsult of recepracal 1 oghts- 
o!-way agreements with other 

landow nas adjacent to the Manument 
Grazong «ill contmue m the shart-tarm 
and wll be re-cvaluated mm the future 





Forestry Program for 


Oregon Forest 
Protes thom 





Devise and use em rommentally sound 
and cconormecally effraem strategies to 
protect Oregon's forest from wildfire. 
msed drease and ather danaging 
agents Use mmegrated pest 
managanemt Etmploy anst-efleaive fire 
management poli res that emphasize 
planned ignitian frres over natura: 
rgrition fires and that comsida mmpacts 
to the State's forest fire prote cian 


program 





Under al! alternatrves, aonormecally 
efficrent protection strategies would be 
emplavad white moenemmzing the 
disturbance to the landscape particularly 
m the Soda Mountarr Wilderness Study 
Area (WSA) and the Research Natural 
Areas. The use of imegrated pest 
management strategies ts mearporated to 
varying degree: mm the alternatives with 
Alternative D ermmboy eng the most 
aggresive stracgy Altenatives C and 
D propose an aggre esrve fuel reduc than 
strategy dong the rdgeline sepmrating 
the WSA from the northern portion of 
the Monument Alernatrve ( and D 
Propare dec ammis@oning roads mm the 
southern partion of the Momurment that 
may re@rict acarss for fire emppressemn 
Natura | fire egn mom and preson bed 
natural fire will not te moorperated om 
amy of the alternatives on thes Plan 
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Table S-1. Consistency of Proposed Action ARernatives with State of Oregon Plans 


Objective 


C onsatency d@ Alternatyes 





Staten ide Plannong 
Geoak Cmren 
Ios dy amcmt 


Te da clop a atizam om chy anent 
Program that mesures th: eppertu meaty few 
cmvom to be anolved @ all phases of 
the plan meng pracess Federal and other 
agenocs dal! caprdimac thar planning 
cftorts wth the affeaed go anment 
boda and make we of cxrsten, baal 
Crtizen emvel arent prograrns 
estaheshed by cmies and counties 


BLM s land use planning process 
provides for public emput at 5 arous 


| stages Putte omput was specifically 


requested mn devclaping wees Pubbx 
omput will comtemuc to he utilized om 
dev dop.nem af the final RMP 

C eardonatin with diated govermment 
agenoes. inc hading the ODF and 
ODI AW has bern ongowng and « 1!! 
comtimuc BLM has been warting « rth 
Jackson C aunty C ommiseoners to 
prow ide a lembage to then comestucnts 





Teo etatinch a and we praces and 
Pohecy framework as a bast fa all 
decrssom rdlated to use of land and to 
avec ve adequate factual hase for such 
dectneer: and actions 


All Ahternatrves m CSNM DRMP DETS 
have bem developed m accordance w rth 
the land use plan ming process auth orzod 
by the Faderal Land Pi iscy and 
Managemem Act of 1976 which provides 
a pobcy framew ark far all dacrseoms and 
actiom The process mecludes ren 

iden trfica hem mvemtaries and cv abu aten 
of ahanative chaces: 











Teo preserve and mamtarn crrsting 
commeraal agnoultural lands far farm. 
comsrstemt with cxrsteng and future needs 
tor agriculturd prodcts farest. and 
OPEN space 





Nome of the ahernatrves aflect the use of 
lands for agnowlt ural usc 
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Table 5-1. Consistency of Proposed Action ABernatives with State of Oregon Plans 








State Plan Statute Obpje ctive Consatency d Alternatves 

Staton +4¢ Planning To camerve apen space and prot oct Natural histone and visual resources 
Goals - Open Spaces, | natural and sconic resources were commaderod m the dev chapment of 
Sceme and Hreerk the ahern atrves. 

Areas. and Natural Programs shall be pros ded that well (1) 

Rewmuroes imsure ope spac. (2) protect scamc and | The C SNM has boon withdrawn from 





beter: atcas and natural rewewtocs for 

future penctatroms, and (3) promote 

healthy and \eually attract ve 

em fomments om harmony «rth the 

natural ndscape characta The 

lecatram. quabty and quantity of the 

follow mg resource shall be om entered 

ab Land needed of dewra ble fer anen 
Pace. 

b) Moeneral and aggregate resources. 

c) Energy sources, 

d) Fesh and wridh fe arcas and habe ats. 

¢) Ecologrally and scrantfically 
wgrificamt natural arca 

f) Outstanding sceme views and sites. 

g) Water arcas. wetlands. watersheds. 
and grownd w ates resources. 

h) Weriderness areas. 

1) Hester areas: 


) ( wttural areas, 


hk) Potential and approved Oregon 
recreation tr als. 

1) Potential and approval Federal wild 
and sceme waterways and state 
socTG * ateT™ ays 


Where no com fhoteng uses for such 
resources have heen identrfied. such 
rewowr oes sha ll he managed te preserve 
ther arnngenal charader’ Where 
comficting use have barn sdantifed. the 
ecameme:. segal. an rrammental and 
energy armeagucners of the conflicting 
uses tall he da@ermined and programs 
dev claped te actreve the geal 





amy forms of cntry for mmeral or 
reser, 

All alternatrves om the CSN prieritize 
the pretectsen and marnmicn ance ot fish 
and wiidirfe hatwtat 

Two cartogically and screntific 
segnificamt Research natural Arcas were 
identified and management plans writicn 
(Appendices DD and FE) commen te all 
alternat nes 

The entere Menument vc shed rs 
managed as VRM Class! of 1 and ts 
commen te all altern atry es. 

Watersheds « tlands and steams were 
identified and mamy have heen 

mm atened far proper functrannng 
comatran 

The Seda Morntamn Wriderness Study 
Area ts sdentifiad mm the Menument 
Histane trarls and significant cultural 
areas and srts have bern idantifed and 
many have heen mm emtened 

The Pacific Crest National Soamc Trav! 
trav aves the western barder af the 
CSNM 

There & no wd and wenk « aterways 
identified m the CSNM 


There ae few comflias on the Monument 
hetween preserving the resources or 
obpcts and wes om any of the 
alternanve Aa@ew thraughow the 
Monument ts ane of the amby iden tified 
comficts with prority om menagement 
tow ard berm ned access and more resource 
protartrem 
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Consistency d Alternatives 





To maintain and improve the quality if 
the air, wate, and land resaurces of the 
state. 


The Federal and state water quality 
standards would be met and water 
qual ity would be mam tamed and or 
improved under all alternatives. See 
Chapter 4, Effects on water resowces. 
Burning of vegetation slash under all 
alternaive wauld have a shght 
temporary cffaci on air quality at the 
upper atmospheric levels. All 
alternaives wauld comph with the 
statewide Smoke Management Plan and 
the State Implementation Plan. See 
Chapter 4, Effects on Air quality fr« 
discussion. 





States ide Planning 
Goals — Areas su byect 
to Naural Disaster and 
hazards 


To protect life and property from natural 
disaster and hazards. 


Natural hazar. orcas, particularly 
erosive sotls have been identified. Al! 
alternatives provide for apprapriate 
management of natural hazard areas 
natural areas would be minimal under all 
alter nat ives, with project con struction 
engineering reflecting ste-specific 
conditions and requirements. 





States ide Planning 
Goals Recreational 
Needs 








To sarsf\ the recreatianal neals af the 
citizens of the state and visitors and. 
where appropriate. to provade for the 
siting of necessary recreational facilities, 
including destination rewrts. Faicral 
agency recreation plans shall be 
coardinated wih local and regional 
recreationa’ needs and plans 





BLM acti vely coord: nates its outdoor 
recreation and land use planning efforts 
with those of other agencies to establish 
integrated managanent abyatives mm a 
regional basis. Under all alten atives, 
opportum ties would be provided to mect 
recreation demand providing they are 
consistent with protect ing key 

Monum ent objec ts, resources oF 
processes: None of the alternative wauld 
meet the demand far off highway vehicle 
use. The Hyatt Lake Recreational 
comple s provides an array of 
recreational opportunities 
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To diversify and wmpr ove the cconomy of 
the state 


None of the dacentiees wand contents | 
gready w the ecamom«c stability of the 
region. Alternatives C and D would 
provide the highest potent al for 
employment as many acres of veg ctati on 
mamip ulation . slash bur ning and road de- 
building would supply many job 
opportunities. Alternative B would 

pros ide limited aconomi opportunity as 
luttle mmtervention ts prescribed. 





Facilities (ad Services 


To plan and develop a umel y, orderly. 
and efficsant arrangement of public 
facilities and services to serve as a 
framework for urban and rural 


develapment 


Alternative D provades for the 
condructon of a public facility far a 
visitor enter: No otha accommadatians 
toward providing public S&cilaies and 
seTvic es to serve as a framework for 
urban and rural devdopment are 
proposed 





Statew ide Planning 
Goals — Transportation 


To provide and encourage a safe. 
convanent and ecanomical 
transportatian system. 


All alternatives provide for 
accommodation of transportation needs 
for access across the Monument. In 
alternaive B. C. and D rands in the 
southern portion of the Menument wauld 
be clased and sorne decommissoned to 
enhance resaurce protectian 
Decommissoning the roads wauld limit 
vehcle access to some of the Manument 
but does not imbhibit valid exist ing nghts. 








States ide Plarning 
Goals - Energy 
Conser vation 





To conserve energy. 





Conservation and efficient use of energy 
sources are objectives in all BLM 
activities. In alternatives C and D. 
firewood 1s made available but in limited 
amounts. 











Local Government 
The Oregon statewide planning program attached substantial importance to the 
coordination of federal plans with acknowledged local comprehensive plans. To the 
extent that BLM actions and programs are consistent with acknowledged county and 
city compre ensive plans and land use regulations, they can also be considered 
consistent with statewide planning goals. Local plans do not, however, address 
protection of Goal 5 values from the effects of forest management, as state law prohibits 
local government from regulating forest practices. 
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DEIS Distribution List and Availability on the Internet 


This Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) is being made available to the 
following individuals, groups, and organizations. The list includes 11 elected officials; 
21 tederal agencies; 22 state and local governments: / American Indian Tribes and 
Nations; 3 libraries, 44 organizations; and approximately 300 individuals. 


In addition, the Draft EIS will be available on the internet at http./ / www_or.blm.gov /csnm/. 


Elected Officials 
Oregon California 
US. Senator Gordon Smith US. Senator Barbara Boxer 
U.S. Senator Ron Wyden U.S. Representative Wally Herger 


US. Representative Greg Walden State Senator Maurice Johannessen 
US. Representative Peter DeFazio State Assemblyman Dick Dickerson 
Commissioner Sue Kupillas Siskiyou County Supervisor Joan Smith 
Coos County Commissioners Siskiyou County Supervisor Kay Bryan 


U.S. Department of Agriculture - US. Forest Service 


Klamath National Forest 
Applegate Ranger District Rogue River National Forest 


U.S. Department of Energy - Bonneville Power Administration 
Portland Office 


US. Department of Energy - Federal Regulatory Commission 
Regional Office in Portland 


U.S. Department of Interior - Bureau of Land Management 
Redding Field Office Klamath Resource Area 
Oregon State Office California State Office 


U.S. Department of Interior - U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Portland Office Yreka Office 


U.S. Department of Interior - Bureau of Reclamation 
Portland Office Boise Office 


U.S. Department of Interior - Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Portland Office 


U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Washington Office Seattle Office — Portland Office 


U.S. Department of Transportation - Federal Highway Administration 
Portland Offices 


U.S. Department of Commerce - National Marine Fisheries Serves 
Portland Office 
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State and Local Government 
Oregon California 
Oregon Department of Forestry California Department of Forestry 
Oregon Department of Fish & Wildlife California Department of Fish & Game 
Southern Oregon University Siskiyou County Administrator 
Oregon State University Siskivou County APCD 
University of Oregon Siskivou County Pianning Department 


Oregon State Dept. of Transportation California Air Resources Board 
Oregon Dept. of Environmental Quality University of California, Davis 
Oregon Natural Heritage Program 

State Historic Preservation Officer 

City of ..shland 

Southern Oregon Extension Center 

Jackson Co. Farm Bureau 

Jackson County Soil and Water Conservation District 


Washington Florida 

Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission University of Florida 

Idaho Washington, DC 

Idaho Department of Environmental Quality National Museum of Natural History 
american Indian Tri 1 Nati 

Confederated Tribes of Siletz 

Quartz Valley Indian Reservation (Shasta Tribes) 

Shasta Nation 


Confederated Bands [Shasta] Shasta Upper Klamath Indians 
Confederated Tribes of the Rogue-Table Rock and Associated Tribes 
Confederated Tribes of Grand Ronde 

Klamath Tribes 

Cow Creek Band of the Umpqua Indians 


Libraries 


Siskiyou County Library, Yreka Branch 
Jackson C ounty Library, Ashland Branch 
Southern Oregon University Library, Ashland, Oregon 
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Busi | Orsanizati 
Headwaters US West Communications 
Motorcycle Riders Association AT&T Wireless Services 

Klamath Siskiyou Wildlands Center ARC-EN-CIEL 

Southern Oregon Timber Industry Assoc World Wildlife Fund 

Pacific Power Pacific Crest Trail Assoc. 

Soda Mt. Wilderness Council Siskiyou Project 

Colestune Rural Fire District Roxy Ann Gem & Mineral Inc. 


Southern Uregon Mountain Bike Association World Wildlife Fund 


Southern Oregon Research Extension Center PacifiCorp 
California Oregon Broadcasting, Inc. Friends of the Greensprings 
Farm Service Agency Klamath Herald and News 
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Jackson County Stockman Assoc. Cold Creek Ranch 
Jackson County Farm Bureau Rogue Valley Audubon Society 
Jackson County Soil Water Conservation District American Lands Alliance 
Soda Mountain Wilderness Council Wildlife Management. Institute 
Klamath Alliance for Resources & Environment Hillcrest Corp 
North Umpqua Back Country Horsemen Oregon Natural Desert Association 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association KARE 
Boise Cascade Corporation Deixis Consultants 
Oregon Historic Trails Advisory Council US Timberlands 

Individuals 
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Glossary of Terms 


AIR QUALITY: A measure of the health-related and visual characteristics of the air, 
often derived from quantitative measurements of the concentrations of specific injurious 


or contaminating substances. 


AIR QUALITY CLASS 1 AND Il AREAS: Regions in attainment areas where 
maintenance of existing good air quality is of high priority. Class | areas are those that 
have the most stringent degree of protection from future degradation of air quality. 
Class II areas permit moderate deterioration of existing air quality. 


ALLOCATION: Process to specifically assign use between and ration among competing 
users for a particular area of public land or related waters. 


ALLOTMENT: An area allocated for livestock use by one or more qualified grazing 
permittees including prescribed numbers and kinds of livestock under one plan of 
management. 


ALLOTMENT MANAGEMENT PLAN (AMP): A written program of livestock grazing 
management including supportive measures, if required. An AMP is designed to atiain 
specific management goals in a grazing allotment and is prepared cooperatively with 
the permittee(s) or lessee(s). 


ALL-TERRA'N VEHICLE (ATV): All-terrain vehicle - 42° width or smaller. A small, 
amphibious motor vehicle with wheels or tractor treads for traveling over rough 
ground, snow, or ice, as well as on water. 


ALTERNATIVE: One of at least two proposed means of accomplishing planning 
objectives. 


ANALYSIS: The examination of existing and / or recommended management needs and 
their relationships to discover and display the outputs, benefits, effects, and 
consequences of initiating a proposed action. 


ANIMAL UNIT MONTH (AUM): The amount of forage required to sustain the 
equivalent of 1 cow for 1 month; 1 wild horse for 1 month; or 5 sheep for 1 month; 8.9 
deer for 1 month (winter season), 5.8 deer for 1 month (summer season); 9.6 antelope for 
1 month; 5.5 bighorn sheep for 1 month; 2.2 burros for 1 month; 1.2 elk for 1 month 
(winter season) or 2.1 elk for 1 month (year-long) (usually 800 Ibs. of useable air-dried 


forage). 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACCESS: The authorization to enter or make use of a road or area 
by an emplovee, agent, or designated representative of the Federal Government, or one 
of its contractors, in the course of fulfilling official duties. 


ASSESSMENT. A form of evaluation based on the standards of rangeland health, 
conducted by an interdisciplinary team at the appropriate landscape scale(pasture, 
allotment, sub-watershed, watershed, etc.) To determine conditions relative to 
standards. 

AQUATIC: Living or growing in or on the water 


AQUIFER: Stratum or zone below the surface of the earth capable of producing water, 
as from a well. A saturated bed, formation, or group of formations which yield water in 
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sufficient quantity to be of consequence as a source of supply. An aquifer acts as a 
transmission conduit and storage reservoir. 


ARCHAEOLOGY: The scientific study of the life and culture of past, especially ancient, 
peoples, as by excavation of ancient cities, relics, artifacts, etc. 


AREA OF CRITICAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN (ACEC) An area of public lands 
where special management attention ts required to protect and prevent irreparable 
damage to important historic, cultural, or scenic values, fish and wildlife resources, or 
other natural systems or processes, of to protect life / provide saiety from natural 
hazards. 


BOARD FOOT. A unit of measurement equal to an unfinished board foot square by one 
inch thick. 


BIODIVERSITY: The variety of life and its processes, and the interrelationships within 
and among various levels of ecological organization. Conservation, protection, and 


implications of management actions and development decisions on regional and local 
biodiversity. 


BRYOPHYTES: Plants of the Bryophyta, including mosses, liverworts, and 
hornworts, characterized by the lack of true roots, stems and leaves. 


CANDIDATE SPECIES: Those plants and animals included in the Federal Register 
“Notices of Review” that are being considered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for 
listing as threatened or endangered. Two categories that are of primary concern: 
Category | - Taxa for which there is substantial information to support proposing the 
species for listing as threatened or endangered. Listing proposals are either being 
prepared or have been delayed by higher priority listing work. Category 2 - Taxa 
information indicates that listing is possibly appropriate. Additional information is 
being collected. 


COMMERCIAL THINNING: The removal of generally merchantable trees from an 
even-aged stand, usually to encourage growth of the remaining trees. 


COMPACTION LAYER: A layer within the soil profile in which the soil particles have 


reducing permeability. 


CONNECTIVITY: A measure of the extent to which conditions among late- 


suc. tonal ‘old-growth (LS /OG) forest areas provide habitat for breeding, feeding, 
| ose, and movement of LS/OG associated wildlife and fish species. 


JNSULTATION,; Formal consultation is a process that occurs between the U.S. Fish 
aad Wildlife Service(USFWS) or the National Marine Fisheries Service(NMPS) and a 
federal agency that commences with the federal agency's written request for 
consultation under Section 7(a\(2) of the Endangered Species Act regarding a federal 
action which may affect a listed species or its critical habitat. It concludes with the 
issuance of the biological opinion under Section 7(b)(3) of the Act. Informal consultation 
is an optional process thai includes all discussions, correspondence, etc, between the 
USFWS or NMPS and the federal agency ot the designated non-tederal representative, 
prior to formal consultation, if required. If the listing agency determines that there is no 
likely adverse affect to the listed species, it may concur with the action agency that 
tormal consultation ts unnecessary 
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CUBIC FEET PER SECOND (cts): As a rate of stream flow, a cubic foot of water pawing 


a referenced section in 1 second of time. One cfs flowing for 24 hours will yield 1.983 
acte-teet of water. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES: Those resources of historical and archacological significance. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS: Those effects on the environment that result from the 
incremental effect of the achon when added to past. present. amd reasonably toreweable 
future achons regardless of what agency or person(s) undertakes such other actions. 
Cumulative effects can result from individually minor bui coflectively sagnificant actions 
taking place over 4 period of time. 


DECOMMISSION: To remove those elements of a road that reroute hillslope drainage 
and present slope stabvlity hazards. This usually involves removing the culverts, 
nipping the road prism, installing drainage facilities (ie. waterbars, waterdips, etc ), and 
replanting the road surtace with grasses, legumes, shrubs, and trees. 


DEGREE OF FUNCTION. A level of physical function relative to properly functioning 


condition commonly expressed as: properly functioning, functioning-+t-risk, or non- 
functional. 


DESIGNATED ROAD. A linear ‘transportation facility” on which state-licensed, four 
wheeled vehicles can travel. By definition, these do not qualify as trails. 


DIRT BIKE. Non-street legal motorcycle. 


DISPERSAL HABITAT: Habitat that supports the life needs of an individual animal 


during dispersal. Generally satisfies needs for foraging, roosting, and protection from 
predators. 


DIVERSITY: The aggregate of species assemblages (communities), individual species, 


and the genetic variation within species and the processes by which these components 
interact within and among themselves. The elements of diversity are: 1. Community 


diversity (habitat, ecosystem), 2. Species diversity and 3. Genetic diversity within a 
species, all three of which change over time. 
EASEMENT: A right or privilege one may have on another's land. 


ECOSYSTEM: A system made up of a community of animals, plants, and micro- 
organisms and its interrelated physical and chemical environment. 


ECOTONE: A zone of intergradation between ecological communities. 
ENDANGERED SPECIES: Any animal or plant species in danger of extinction 

all of a significant portion of its range. These species are listed by the U. 5. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
ENDEMIC. A species that is unique to a specific locality. 


ENERGY FLOW: The process in which solar energy is converted to chemical energy 


through photosynthesis and passed through the food chain until it is eventually 
dispersed through respiration and decomposition. 


ENDOGENOUS DISTURBANCE: Disturbance that originates from within the 
ecosystem. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE: The tair treatment and meaningtul involwement of all 


people regardless of race. colot, nahonal angi. or moome with respect to the 
development mmplementatian and enforcement of emviranme»ntal laws regulations, 


and pohoes Fae treatment meam that no group of peaple. emchuding racial. ethrac. or 


samarcanom group should bear a disproportionate share of the negatrve 
em rranmental Com~equences resulting trom mndustnal murscepal and commercial 
operation of the execution of federal state local, and tribal program: and pohors 


EPHEMERAL STREAM. A stream that flows only in direct reapome to precipitation, 
and whowe channel ts at all termes above the water table 


EQUESTRIAN: Of horses, horsemen, or horseback riding. 


FACILITY Reters to admuimitrative of recreational areas / structures installed and 
operated by the Bureau of Land Management Areas include carmpgrounds trastheads. 


trails, hiowks, signs, tovlets, piomic tables, fire rings, water hydrants, and fences. 


FAUNA, The animals of a specified region or time 


FLOODPLAIN: A plain along a tream or river onto which the flow epreads at flood 
stage 


FLORA: The plants of a specified region or time. 
FORAGE Vegetation of all forms available and of a tvpe weed for animal comsumption 


FORMATION: The primary writ in stratigraphy consisting of a succession of strata 
useful for mapping of descnption Most formations possess certarn litholagac features 


FOSSIL: The remains or traces of animals or plants which have been preserved by 
natural causes on the earth s crust exclusive of organs which have been burned since 
the be genneng of histornc termes 


FOUR-WHEEL -DRIVE (4WD). Four-wheel-drive, differential transfer case disperses 
%) 50 front and rear dixplacement. Trucks, cars, buses, of sport wtility vehicles with high 
clearance and the atulity to operate off pavement as well as on highways 


FUNCTIONING. AT-RISK. Riparian-wetland areas that are in feenctional condition but 
an existing sol, water, of vegetation attribute makes therm susceptible to degradation 


GEOLOGY: The science which studies the Earth, the rocks of which it is composed, and 
the changes it has undergone or ts undergowng 


GRAZING PERMIT. An authorization which allows grazing om public lands. Permits 


specify class of livestock on a designated area during specified seasons each year 
Permits are of two types: preference (10 year) and temporary morrenew able (1 year) 


GRAZING PREFERENCE. The total number (active and su«pended non-use) of animal 
unit months of livestack grazing on public land apportioned and attached to bave 


property owned of controlled by a permittee 


GROUND WATER: Water in the ground that is in the zone of saturation, water in the 
ground that exists at, or below the water table 
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GUIDELINE. Prachoces, methads, techmques and comaderahons used to ensure that 
progress m mad: im a way and at a rate that achuewes the standardis) 


GLULLY A channel! resulteng trom erowan and caused by the concentrated but 
emtermuttiont flow of water usually dunng and emmediately tollowsng heavy ram 


HABITAT A specific set of physical cond*tonms on a geographic area(s) that surrounds a 
wangle speces a group of species, or a large community In wildlite management, the 
major components of habitat are food, water, cower, and bving space. 


HABITAT FRAGMENTATION, The breakup of extersive habitats into small, isolated 
patches that are too limited to marmtain ther speces stacks ito the indetimute future. 


HABITAT TYPES: The BLM modified the McKelvie system by dividing two of his 
habitat types for a total of six types instead of four A definition of each category can be 
found in Chapter 2. in the Wildlife section 


HEADWATER CAPTURING. Extensive flooding at the end of an ice age which may 
have allowed native populatiuns mm some headw ater streams to transfer to others. 


HYDROLOGIC CYCLE: The process in which water enters the atmosphere through 
evaporation, transpiration, or sublimation trom the oceans, other surtace water bodies, 
of from the land and vegetation, and through condensation and precipitation returns to 
the earth's surface. The precipitation then occurring as overland flow, stream flow, or 
percolating underground flow to the oceans or other surtace water bodies of to other 
sites of ev apo-transprration and recrrculation. 


HYDROLOGY: The science dealing with the properties, distribution, and circulation of 
w ater 


IMPACT. Synonymous with effects. Includes ecological, sesthetic, historic, cultural, 
economic, secial, or health, whether direct, indirect. or cumulative impacts may also 
include those resulting from actions which may have both beneficial and detrimental 
(adverse) effects. Impacts ms: be considered as direct, indirect, or cumulative: 
© Direct: Impacts caused by an action an occurring at the same time and place. 
© Indirect: Impacts caused by the proposed action and occwrring later in time or 
tarther removed on distance, but are still reasonably toreseeable: 
© Curmulative: Those which result from the imorermental impact of the action when 
added to other past, present, and reasonably foreseeable future actions 
regardless of what agency of person undertakes such other actions 


INDICATORS. Parameters of ecosystem function that are observed, assessed, measured, 
or mortored derecth or mndirecthy determine attarnmment of a standard(s) 


INFILTRATION. The downward entry of water inte the soil 
INFILTRATION RATE. The rate at which water enters the «il 


INGROWTH Ingrowth ocowrs when trees pass some arbitrary menu growth 
diameter and are counted tor the first time Their contribution to (stand) grow th can 
then be measure or assessed in an unbalanced stand the magnitude of engrow th of 
emall trees can be large on enfluence and can fluctuate markedly over terme Withen the 
comtest of thes publication ingrowth generally refers to white fir and other species that 
have seeded on and grown snce the last major disturbance event. usually fire 


INHOLDING. A non-teder*! parcel of land that is completely surrounded by tederal 
land Lands not mm ned by the United States Government withen the boundary of the 


Pa) 
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Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument as designated by the Presidential Proclamation 
dated June 9, 2000. 


INTERIM MANAGEMENT POLICY (IMP): An interim measure governing lands under 


INTERMITTENT STREAM: Seasonal stream. A stream that flows only at certain times 
of the vear when it receives water from springs or from some surface source, such as 
melting snow in mountainous areas. 


INVERTEBRATE SPECIES: Any animal without a backbone or spinal column. 


KEY WATERSHED. As defined by National Forest and Bureau of Land Management 
District fish biologists, a watershed containing (1) habitat for potentially threatened 
species of stocks of anadromous salmonids or other potentially threatened fish, or (2) 


KIND OR CLASS OF LIVESTOCK: 
© Kind: The species of domestic livestock- cattle and sheep. 
© Class: The age class (i.e. vearling or cows) of a species of livestock. 


LAND USE PLAN: A plan that reflects an analysis of activity systems and a carefully 
studied estimate of future land requirements tor expansion, growth control, and 
revitalization or renewal. The plan shows how development in the area should 

in the tuture to insure the best possible physical environment for living, the most 
economic and environn,entily sensitive use of land, and the proper balance in use. The 
land use plan embodies a proposal as to how land should be used in the future, 
recognizing local objectives and generally accepted principals of health, safety, 
convenience, economy, and general living amenities. 


LATE-SUCCESSIONAL FOREST: Forest seral stages which include mature and old- 


LEASE: An authorization by which one party (lessor) conveys the use of property, such 
as real estate, to another (lessee) in return for rental payments. 


LEASABLE MINERAL: A mineral such as coal, oil shale, oil and gas, phosphate, potash, 
sodium, geothermal resources, and all other minerals that may be developed under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended. 


LEAVE NO TRACE: A land use ethic which involves many aspects to help eliminate or 
reduce impacts. It starts with proper planning to avoid high use periods, to repack food 
to avoid unnecessary packaging and waste. It includes traveling on existing trails and 
using existing campsites if available, and 1 not camp in an area that is durable. Leave 
no trace promotes the proper methods to dispose of wastes, and use of stoves and 
candle lanterns for cooking and light rather than campfires. If a campfire is used, do not 
create new ones but use existing fire rings. Keep fires small and scatter the ashes when 
breaking camp. Camp at least 200 feet from streams and lakes, respect wildlife and 
other visitors by staying as inconspicuous as possible. 


LOCATABLE MINERAL: Any valuable mineral that is not saleable or leasabe 
including gold, silver, copper, uranium, etc., that may be developed under the General 
Mining Law of 1872. 


MINERAL ENTRY: The location of mining claims by an individual to protect his / her 
right to a valuable mineral. 
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MINERAL MATERIALS: Refer to saleable minerals. 


MINERAL POTENTIAL: 
© High: Those lands currently producing locatable or leaseable minerals or 
¢ Moderate: Those lands which have had locatable or leaseable minerals in 
© Low: Those lands where either the geologic environment appears to be 
favorable for the accumulation of locatable or leaseable minerals, or where little 
or no information is available to evaluate the mineral potential. 


MINERAL WITHDRAWAL. A withdrawal of public lands which are 
valuable for leasable minerals. it sedated deanntie tana othe 
mineral reservation, unless the lands are found to not be valuable for minerals. 


MITIGATING MEASURES: Constraints, requirements, or conditions imposed to reduce 
the significance of or eliminate an anticipated impact to environmental, socioeconomic, 
or other resource value from a proposed land use. Committed mitigating measures are 
those measures BLM is committed to enforce (Le. all applicable laws and their 
implementing regulations). 


MONITORING: A process of collecting information to evaluate if objective and 
anticipated or assumed results of a management activity or plan are being realized or if 
implementation is proceeding as planned. 


MONTMORILLONITIC CLAY: Soils with aluminum / silicate clays with an expanding 
crystal lattice. Montmorillonitic clays have a high shrink / swell ratio which results in 
large cracks in the soil when it is dry and swelling upon wetting. These soils are, 
generally, very sticky and slippery when wet. 


MOUNTAIN BICYCLE: Bicycle designed for off-pavement use. Generally are multi- 
geared with tat knobby tires. Frames and tire rims are stronger than road bicycle... 
Sometimes referred to in this document as a non-motorized vehicle. 


NATURALNESS: An area which “generally appears to have been affected primarily by 
the torces of nature, with the imprint of man’s work substantially unnoticeable.” 
(Section 2c, WILDERNESS ACT). 


NON-FUNCTIONING, Riparian-wetland areas that clearly are not providing adequate 
vegetation, landform, or large woody debris to dissipate stream energy associated with 
high flows. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS: Those plants which are injurious to public health, agriculture, 
recreation, wildlife, or any public or private property. 


NUTRIENT CYCLING: The movement of essential elements and inorganic compounds 
between the reservoir pool (soil, for example) and the cycling pool (organisms) in the 
rapid exchange (i.e, moving back and forth) between organisms and their immediate 
environment. 


OFF-HIGHWAY VEHICLES (OHV): Any motorized vehicle designed for or capable of 
cross-country travel over lands, water, sand, snow, ice, marsh, swamp-land, or other 
terrain 
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OFF-HIGHWAY VEHICLE DESIGNATIONS: 
© Open: Designated areas where OHVs may be operated. 
© Limited: Designated areas and trails where the use of an OHV is subject to 
restrictions, such as limiting the dates and times of use (seasonal restrictions); 
limiting use to designated roads and trails; limiting use to existing roads and 
trails. Combinations of restrictions are 
¢ Closed: Designated areas, roads, and trails where the use of an OHV is 


permanently or temporarily prohibited. Emergency use of vehicles is allowed. 
OFF ROAD: see off-highway vehicles (above). 


OLD-GROWTH FOREST: A conifer forest stand usually at least 180-220 years old with 
moderate to high canopy closure; a multi-layered, multi-species canopy dominated by 
Ssatie quundtiar taunts ith Snel ah bei tain, callin Wil tachi abe anh Uae 
indications of old and decaying wood (decadence); numerous large snags; and heavy 
accumulations of wood, including large logs on the ground. 


ORGANIC MATTER: Plant and animal residues accumulated or deposited at the soil 
surtace; the organic fraction of the soil that includes plant and animal residues at 
various stages of decomposition; cells and tissues of soil organisms, and the substances 
synthesized by the soil population. 


OUTSTANDING: Standing out among others of its kind; distinguished; excellent. 


PALEONTOLOGY: The branch of geology that deals with life forms from the past, 
especially prehistoric life forms, through the study of plant and animal fossils. 


PERCHED WATER TABLE: Water table above an impermeable bed underlain by 
unsaturated rocks of sufficient permeability to allow movement of ground water. 


PERENNIAL STREAM: A stream that flows continuously. Perennial streams are 
generally associated with a water table in the localities through which they flow. 


PERMIT: A short-term, revocable authorization to use public lands for specific 
purposes. 


PERMITTEE: (Livestock Operator) A person or organization legally permitted to graze 
a specific number and class of livestock on designated areas of public land during 


PERMEABILITY: The ease with which gases, liquids or plant roots penetrate or pass 
through bulk mass of soil or a laver of soil. 


PETRIFIED WOOD: Fossilization of wood through introduction or replacement by 
silica (silicified wood) in such a manner that the original form and structure of the wood 


is preserved. 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGION: Region of similar geologic structure and climate with a 
unified history of land formation. 


PRESCRIBED FIRE: Controlled application of fire to natural fuels under conditions of 
weather, fuel moisture, and soil moisture that will allow confinement of the fire to a 
predetermined area and, at the same time, will produce the intensity of heat and rate of 
spread required to accomplish certain planned benetits to one or more objectives to 
wildlife, livestock, and watershed values. The overall objectives are to employ fire 
scientifically to realize maximum net benefits at minimum environmental damage and 
acceptable cost. 
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PREY SPECIES: An animal taken by a predator as food. 


PRIMARY RECREATION AREAS: Includes selected portions of major travel routes, 
destinations w hich are considered to be compatible with concentrated recreation use. 


PROBABLE SALE QUANTITY (PSQ): Probable sale quantity is the gross amount of 
timber volume, including salvage, that may be sold annually from a specified area over 
a stated period in accordance with management plans of the BLM. PSQ includes only 
scheduled or regulated yields from Matrix land and does not include “other wood” such 
as that taken from the LSR. 


PROPER GRAZING USE: Grazing that, through the control of timing, frequency, 
intensity and duration of use, meets the physiological needs of the desirable vegetation, 
provides for the establishment of desirable plants and is in accord with the physical 
function and stability of soil and landform (properly functioning condition). 


PROPERLY FUNCTIONING CONDITION (PFC): Riparian-wetland areas are 
tunctioning properly when adequate vegetation, landform, or large woody debris is 
present to dissipate stream energy associated with high water flows, thereby reducing 
erosion and improving water quality; filter sediment; capture bedload, and aid 
floodplain development; improve flood-water retention and ground-water recharge; 
develop root masses that stabilize streambanks against cutting action; develop diverse 
ponding and channel characteristics to provide the habitat and the water depth, 
duration, and temperature necessary for fish production, waterfowl! breeding, and other 
uses; and support greater biodiversity. 


RANGELAND IMPROVEMENTS: Any activity or program on or relating to rangelands 
that is designed to improve forage production, change vegetation composition, control 
patterns of use, provide water, stabilize soil and water conditions, and enhance habitat 
for livestock, wildlife, and wild horses and burros. Rangeland improvements include 
land treatments (e.g., chaining, seeding, burning, etc.), stockwater developments, fences, 
and trails. 


RAPTORS: Birds of prey, such as the eagle, falcon, hawk, owl, or vulture. 


REASONABLE ACCESS: Owners of non-federal land surrounded bv public land 
managed under FLPMA are entitled to reasonable access to their land. Reasonable 
access is defined as access that the Secretary of the Interior deems adequate to secure the 
owner reasonable use and enjoyment of the non-federal land. Such access is subject to 
rules and regulations governing the administration of public land. 


REFERENCE AREA: Sites that, because of their condition and degree of function, 
represent the ecological potential or capability of similar sites in an area of region 
(ecological province); serve as a benchmark in determining the ecological potential of 
sites with similar soil, climatic, and landscape characteristics. 


RELICT PLANT COMMUNITY: Areas of plants that have persisted despite the 
pronounced warming and drying of the interior west over the last few thousand years 
and /or have not been influenced by settlement and post-settlement activities. 


RESEARCH NATURAL AREA (RNA): An area set aside by a public or private agency 
specifically to preserve a representative sample of an ecological community, primarily 
for scientific and educational purposes. RNAs are areas designated to ensure 
representative samples of as many of the major naturally occurring plant communities 
as possible are preserved. The public may be excluded or restricted from such areas to 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY: Federal land authorized to be used or occupied for the construction, 
operation, maintenance, and termination of a project, pursuant to a R-O-W 
“rae 


RILL: A small, intermittent water course with steep sides; usually only a few inches 
deep. 


RIPARIAN HABITAT: Riparian habitat is defined as an area of land directly influenced 
by permanent (surface or subsurface) water. They have visible vegetation or physical 
characteristics reflective of permanent water influence. Lake shores and stream-banks 
are typical riparian areas. Excluded are such sites as ephemeral streams or washes that 
do not exhibit the presence of vegetation dependent upon free water in the soil. 


RIPARIAN AREA: A geographic area containing an aquatic ecosystem and adjacent 
upland areas that directly affect it. This includes floodplain, woodlands, and all areas 
within a horizontal distance of approximately 100 feet from the normal line of high 
water of a stream channel or from the shoreline of a standing body of water. 


RIPARIAN VEGETATION: Plants adapted to moist growing conditions along streams, 
waterways, ponds, etc. 


ROAD: A created or evolved “transportation facility” administratively designated for 
certain mechanized and non-mechanized types of use. Examples of use on roads are 
highway vehicles, off-highway vehicles, snowmobiles, equestrian, and hiking. 


ROUTE: A path, way, trail, road, or other established travel corridor. 


SALEABLE MINERALS: Minerals that may be sold under the Material Sale Act of 1947, 
as amended. Included are common varieties of sand, stone, gravel, and clay. 


SEASON-OF-USE The timing of livestock grazing on a rangeland area. 


SEDIMENT YIELD: The quantity of soil, rock particles, organic matter, or other 
dissolved or suspended debris is transported through a cross-section of stream in a 
given period. Measured in dry weight or by volume. 


SENSITIVE SPECIES: Those species that (1) have appeared in the Federal Register as 
proposed for classification and are under consideration for official listing as endangered 
or threatened species or (2) are on an official state list or (3) are recognized by the BLM 
as needing special management to prevent their being placed on Federal or state lists. 


SERAL STAGES: The series of relatively transitory plant communities that develop 
during ecological succession from bare ground to climax stage. 
* early seral:Plant communities in the early stage of succession after disturbance 
that are dominated by colonizers that have high rates of invasion and survival. 
Plant species are generally short lived, rapid growing pioneers that occupy the 
site quickly after disturbance and tend to be intolerant. In this document this 
often means young forest plantations 


* mid seral: Plant communities in a transitional state of progression toward a climax 
sere. In this document this often refers to conifer forests 60 - 80 years of age. 


* late seral: Climax sere in which species remain on site long-term and are able to 
reproduce under their own canopy or in gaps created by death of older 
individuals, Often referred to in this document to describe late-successional 
conifer forests exceeding 120 years of age. Plant community composition tends 
to be relatively stable. 
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SERE: The entire sequence of ecological communities successively occupying an area. 


SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS: When used in reference to achieving a standard: (actions), 
the necessary land treatments, practices and / or changes to management have been 
applied or are in effect, (rate) a rate of progress that is consistent with the antici 
recovery rate described in plan objectives, with due recognition of the effects of climatic 
extremes (drought, flooding, etc.), fire, and other unforseen naturally occurring events 
or disturbances. 


SILVICULTURAL SYSTEM: A planned sequence of treatments or prescriptions over the 
entire life of a forest stand needed to mect management objectives. 


SLASHBUSTER: An excavator with high speed rotating blades on the end of its mast. 
These blades shred woody material into small diameter pieces of less than one inch. 


SOIL DENSITY (bulk density): The mass of dry soil per unit bulk volume. 


SOIL MOISTURE: Water contained in the soil; commonly used to describe water in the 
soil above the water table. 


SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES: Wildlife and plant species either Federally listed or 
proposed for listing as endangered or threatened; state-listed or BLM determined 
priority species. 


SPECIES OF LOCAL IMPORTANCE: Species of significant importance to Native 
American populations (e.g., medicinal and food plants). 


SUB-WATERSHED: The sixth level in the hydrologic unit hierarchy. A subwatershed is 
a subdivision within a fifth level watershed. 


SUSPENDED: Term used when describing an administrative state of mining operations 
or oil, gas, and mineral leases, whereby the operation or lease is “suspended” or on 
standby while an administrative action is contemplated. When mineral leases are 
suspended, the lessee cannot explore, develop, or otherwise enjoy the benefits of the 
lease. Also, the term (time period) of the lease is suspended. 


TECHNICAL ROCK CLIMBING: Type of rock climbing were special equipment is 
necesssary to ascend and descend along the rock face. As used in this document, the use 
of ropes and protective anchor points, both fixed and temporary, to climb Pilot Rock is 
considered “Technical Rock Climbing”. The Scramble Route (level 4) on the north side 
of Pilot Rock is considered “non-technical”. 


THREATENED SPECIES: Any animal or plant species likely to become endangered 
within the foreseeable future throughout all of a significant portion of its range. These 
species are listed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service or the National Marine Fisheries 
Service in accordance with the 1973 Endangered Species Act and published in the 
Federal Register. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT: A general term for the directing, managing or controlling of 
forest crops and stand of trees. 


TIMBER PRODUCTION: The purposeful growing, tending, harvesting, and 
regeneration of regulated crops of trees to be cut into logs, bolts, or other round sections 
for industrial or consumer use other than for fuelwood. 


TOPOGRAPHY: The accurate and detailed description of a place. 
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TOTAL DISSOLVED SOLIDS (TDS): The total quantity (reported in milligrams per liter) 
of dissolved materials in water. 


TRAIL: A created or evolved “transportation facility” administratively designated for 
certain non-mechanized types of use. Examples of use on the trails in the Monument 


include hiking, equestrian and cross country skiing. 


TRAILHEAD: A designated point of access to a recreation route or trail. It may include 
a parking area, kiosk, or toilet and can be reached by vehicular or pedestrian access. 


TREND IN RANGE CONDITION: An interpretation of the direction of change in range 
condition. These determinations may relate to ecological site or forage conditions. Also 
vegetation trend that is improving (upward) not changing (static) and declining 
(downward). 


TWO-WHEEL-DRIVE (2WD): Vehicle clearance generally lower than with a 4WD. Not 
designed to travel off-pavement. 


UPLANDS: Lands that exist above the riparian / wetland area, or active flood plains of 
rivers and streams; those lands not influenced by the water table or by free or unbound 
water; commonly represented by the toe slopes, alluvial fans, side slopes, shoulders and 
ridges of mountain and hills. 


UTILITY: A service provided by a public utility, such as electricity, telephone, or water. 


VALID EXISTING RIGHTS: Those rights in existence within the boundaries of the 
Cascade Siskiyou National Monument before the Monument was established on June 9, 
2000. Valid existing rights were established by various laws, leases, and filings made 
with the BLM. 


VEGETATION RESTORATION METHODS: Mechanical, chemical, biological, and fire 
vegetation treatments used to restore and promote a natural range of native plant 
associations. Treatments are designed for specific areas and differ according to the 
area's suitability and potential. The most common land treatment methods alter the 
vegetation by spraving with pesticides, burning, or plowing, followed by seeding with 
native plant species. 


VERTEBRATE SPECIES: Any animal with a backbone or spinal column. 


VISITOR DAY: Twelve visitor hours which may be aggregated by one or more persons 
in single or multiple visits. 


VISITOR USE: Visitor use of a resource for inspiration, stimulation, solitude, relaxation, 
education, pleasure, or satisfaction. 


VISUAL RESOURCE MANAGEMENT (VRM) CLASSES: Management classes are 
determined on the basis of overall scenic quality, distance from travel routes, and 
sensitivity to change. 
Class}: Provides primarily for natural ecological changes only. It is applied to 
wilderness areas, some natural areas, and similar situations where management 
activities are to be restricted. 
Class IJ: Changes in the basic elements caused by a management activity may 
be evident in the characteristic landscape, but the changes should te..ain 
subordinate to the visual strength of the existing character. 
Class Il]: Changes in the basic elements caused by a management activity may 
be evident in the characteristic landscape, but the changes should remain 
subordinate to the visual strength of the existing character. 
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Class I'V: Changes may subordinate the original composition and character but 
must reflect what could be a natural occurrence within the characteristic 


landscape. 
WATERSHED: All land and water within the confines of a drainage divide. 


WATERSHED ANALYSIS: A systematic procedure for characterizing watershed and 
ecological processes to meet specific management and social objectives. Watershed 
analysis provides a basis for ecosystem management planning. 


WATERSHED FUNCTION: The principle functions of a watershed include the capture 
of moisture contributed by precipitation; the storage of moisture within the soil profile, 
and the release of morsiure through subsurface flow, deep percolation to groundwater, 
evaporation from the soil, and transpiration by live vegetation. 


WAY: A path, trail, or other established travel corridor. 


WETLANDS: Lands including swamps, marshes, bogs, and similar areas, such as wet 
meadow’s, river overflows, mud flats, and natural ponds. 


WILDERNESS AREA: Areas designated by congressional action under the 1964 
Wilderness Act. Wilderness is defined as undeveloped Federal land retaining its 
primeval character and influence without permanent improvements or human 
habitation. Wilderness areas are protected and managed to preserve their natural 
conditions, which generally appear to have been affected primarily by the forces of 
nature with the imprint on human activity substantially unnoticeable; have outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or for a primitive and confined type of recreation; include at 
least 5,000 acres of are of sufficient size to make practical their preservation, enjoyment, 
and use in an unimpaired condition; and may contain features of scientific, education, 
scenic, or historical value as well as ecological and geological interest. 


WILDERNESS STUDY AREA (WSA): Areas under study for possible inclusion as a 
Wilderness Area in the National Wilderness Preservation System. 


WILDFIRE: Any wildland fire that does not meet management objectives, thus requiring 
a fire suppression response. Once declared a wildfire, the fire can no longer be declared 
a prescribed fire. 


WiINDTHROW: A tree or trees uprooted or felled by the wind. 


WITHDRAWAL: Removal or “withholding” of public lands from operation of some or 
all of the public land laws (settlement, sale, mining, and /or mineral leasing). An action 
which restricts the use or disposal of public lands, segregating the land from the 
operation of some or all of the public land and / or mineral laws and holding it for a 
specific public purpose. Withdrawals may also be used to transfer jurisdiction of 


management to other Federal agencies. 
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